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PREFACE. 



It is no longer necessary to argae in favonr of Sabbath 
schools, as was the case forty or fifty years ago. Their in- 
finence and snccess, as nnrseries for the church of Christ, 
have silenced nearly every objector, and now entitle 
them to be placed in one of the foremost ranks in the 
great field of Christian Homie Missions. The recent 
Conference on Town and City Missions, held at Birming- 
ham, acknowledged their comparative inefficiency with- 
out such an auxiliary — the influence of the visits of mis- 
sionaries being principally confined to the women whom 
they find at home in the families. ' Almost universally, 
the children of the poorer classes are out of doors, and 
engaged in active employment during the day. 

The great and paramount object in regard to Sabbath 
schools now is— 

First — To improve the teacher's method of commu- 
nicating instruction, and thus to render it more influ- 
ential, by the establishment of I^ormal Chisses for pre- 
paring young persons to undertake this truly Christian 
work. 

Sbcos^d— To bring out and secure the regular attend- 
ance of the great masses in our towns and rural districts 
who are still nncared for, and are entirely neglected 
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lY PREFACE. 

by their parents at home, And whom no pastoral^ mis- 
sionary, or other Christian agency can reach, except in 
a mere fractional degree,— who are, in fact, growing up 
without God, and without hope in Christ, and even . 
adding to our great pablic calendar of crime. 

Oar object in this small publication is to lend a help- 
ing hand in remedying these evils, and supplying these 
wants. 

The aggressive machinery of the gospel of Christ, to be 
efficient, must consist of many combinations, in order 
to reach the young, the middle aged, and the old, in all 
their varied circumstances and conditions of life. The 
work must not entirely be thrown upon the shoulders of 
the pastor, or the services of the pulpit, or the mission- 
ary, for that is a work which cannot, by any possibility, 
be executed by them. We therefore rejoice in the exist- 
ence of Sabbath schools— the good, under God, they are 
the means of doing, and the still higher and more exten- 
sive good they may be made the means of accomplishing. 

In carrying out the objects of this little work, we have 
endeavoured, in Chapters IV., V., and VIII., to develop 
the great outlines of Scripture, in their adaptation to 
Training Lessons. The mode of communication and of 
training is partially exhibited by short hints under the 
lessons throughout the work, but more particularly and 
summarily in Chapter IX. 

Chapter III. presents the method by which the 
sunken and sinking masses of the community may be 
brought out and retained under religious instruction in 
Sabbath schools. 
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PREFACE. V 

Tn Chapter IT. there are Hints on Normal Glasses 
Ibr preparing Sabbath school teachers for their impor- 
tant laboar of love, and thereby enabling each teacher, 
male or female, to conduct a Local School with doable 
the usual number of pupils, with equal ease, and more 
efficiency; in consequence, clergymen and directors 
might more easily keep up the staff of efficient teachers. 

Chapter YI. exhibits a selection of Bible Emblems, 
with a few hints to teachers under each, which they 
may extend according to the age and attainments of 
their pupils. Emblems are seldom selected as the basis 
of a Bible lesson by parents or teachers. They are so 
highly valuable, however, at every stage of the Chris* 
tian life, that we should strongly recommend that at 
every meeting of a class for religious instruction 10 or 
15 minutes at least be spent in *^ picturing oat** one of 
them. 

Chapter VII., or Practical Examples, exhibits 
something like the mode of picturing out a lesson 
orally, by illustrations, and questions and ellipses 
mixed— put and answered sometimes smuUaneotuly, and 
sometimes individually. These examples, to the eye of 
a stranger, may present a superabundance of words, 
though in reality not one*half of what must pass between 
every Bible trainer and his class in thoroughly picturing 
out a training lesson. The whole, to the reader also, 
must appear tame, being destitute of the visible manner, 
eye, and living voice, which the mutual sympathy of 
trainer and pupils naturally and irresistibly produce. 

Should the following great objects be accomplished in 
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any degree, viz., a more thorough knowledge of Seriptnre, 
by means of illnstrations, familkr, and therefore pleasing, 
to the yonng mind, and interesting to their sympathies 
and feelings ;— should the sunken and neglected masses 
be brought out in greater numbers under enlightened, 
pious, and well trained teachers, and, by the blessing of 
the Divine Spirit, be the means of leading greater num- 
bers to Christ, this humble publication will not have 
been entirely useless. 

Every teacher, of course, should earnestly strive and 
pray for the conversion of every child m his class, as the 
ultimate object of his labours in tiie garden of the Lord; 
but he must remember the necessity and high importance 
of suitable means, and that our duty is to labour in faith, 
and not to be disappointed or disheartened although fruit 
does not quickly appear. There is the preparatkMi of the 
soil, the sowing of the seed, watering, &c. There is, 
then, first the bud, next the ear, and then the full com 
in the ear. God may not see it good for the teacher to 
witness the consummation of all these processe?. With 
prayerful waiting and perseverance, however, we may 
hope, and be fully assured, that ^^in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not." 

That teachers may be blessed more and more, and be 
made a blessing, in humbly endeavouring to advance the 
Redeemer's kingdom in the world, h the sincere desire 
and prayer of the Author. 

D. S. 
Glasgow, 6^ April, 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Object in View. 



The term Bible Tbainimo may be considered as expressive 
of the natural mode of acquiring a progressive Knowledge 
OF ScBiPTUBE, in all the variety of its Narratives, History 
Emblems, Precepts, Promises, etc., and of giving to the Toung 
as varied and extensive a knowledge of Revealed Truth as it 
may be in the power of Parents and Teachers to do during 
the limited opportunity afforded in the years of childhood. 

The truths of Scripture, of a moral and spiritual kind, are 
not communicated in a consecutive form, or, as it were, by a 
code of laws, (with the exception of such as the two tables of 
the ten commandments, the summation of which is love to 
God, and love to man,) but are mainly communicated, by Him 
who cannot err, by examples, precepts, emblems, promises, 
etc*, familiarly illustrated, and expressed in simple terms, 
and are thus suited tc the varied mental constitutions, relative 
conditions, and sympathies of man in this life. 

Bible Training, then, as a practical system, may be con- 
sidered as having several distinct objects in view— 1st, The 
kind and variety of knowledge to be communicated ; 2d, The 
method and manner by which such may be best communi- 
cated; and 3d, In respect of Sabbath schools, how the 
neglected masses or objects for instruction can be best 

A 
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2 BIBLE TRAINING. 

brought out and retained under cultivation. These, of course, 
naturally branch out into more minute points of practical 
consideration, some of which can only be very shortly noticed, 
as anything resembliDg a full analysis would swell this 
publication greatly beyond that of a Manual, or ** Practical 
Hints " to Teachers and Parents. 

Our object, then, is to assist in rendering Bible instruction 
simple and practical ; and, by turning the attention of the 
pupils to the great outlines of Scripture as a primary course, 
to render the process natural, and therefore more efficient. 

In selecting passages or texts for practical lessons, we 
would avoid the extremes of confining the attention of 
children to the narratives or history of Scripture, on the one 
hand, or to what are termed the "high doctrines*' of the 
epistles, on the other.* While both should be included in 
every course of Bible instruction, we should endeavour to 
give these, along with the emblems and the other depart- 
ments of revelation, their due share of attention ; at the same 
time, as a principle, uniformly drawing from ^ pupilt^ the 
natural and practical lesson from each passage. Another 
principle is this, that the terms used by the teacher in 
analyzing and picturing out the basis of each lesson be 
suited to the age, capacity, and attainments of the pupils. 

It is a fundamental principle in Bible Training, that the 
subject or basis of the lesson be so conducted, by teacher and 
pupils together^ that the pupils be prepared to give, and 
actually be required to express to the teacher the natural 
deduction or lesson, in their own tferms, more or less simple — 
the teacher acting the part of leader or trainer during the 
whole exercise. This secures and proves that the knowledge 
has actually been communicated, and not merely offered, or 

* Every doctrine is, of course, praclicaL We cannot hve our neighbour 
— Aate sin— love holiness, or Gmcify the flesh, without doing— ^Vaavx 
pract.ce. 
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THE OBJECT IN VIEW. 3 

committed to memory in technical terms^a principle of 
action which erery teacher may readily attain to by practice. 

The most extended period of family, week-day, or Sabbath 
school instruction can admit of only a small portion of the 
Bilfle being read, illustrated, and pictured out; we should, 
therefore, select, as a primary course of study, the great out- 
lines of the several departments of revelation. And a broad 
foundation being thus laid, the hope is, that, by the divine 
blessing, the minuter and no less important points may be 
gradually filled up by the pupils themselves in aftor life, 
assisted, of course, by the public ministrations of the sanc- 
tuary. In Bible, as in secular elementary science, the greatest 
hinderance to subsequent self-teaching is, when, instead of 
ihe great outlines being early and thoroughly pictured out, 
some of the mimUe points only have been attended to. 

The oldest and most experienced Christian, of even the age 
of eighty years, will find the Bible so rich a mine that 
every time he reads and "searches*' it, he will learn 
something from every department of revelation, and discover 
that he had formerly nut fully apprehended much of what 
many passages c(mtain. 

Narratives. — In a large proportion of schools, the narratives 
of Scripture are exclusively read—few questions or sugges- 
tions are put to the pupils, except on the mere facts — 
practical lessons are seldom or never drawn. The words of 
Scripture, no doubt, contain all that we are required to know 
in faith and practice, but, in order to be understood, 
require to be illustrated and pictured out, in such simple 
terms as are within the understanding of the pupils. 
Children and untutored persons are in general too passive to 
draw practical lessons for themselves from the mere reading 
of a subject, especially one in which they may feel little or no 
interest. To read Bible history, therefore, without fixing 
the attention by analogy or famUicar illustrations, or draw- 
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ing the natural practical lessons from it, is comparatively 
useless to the young. We have only to question children and 
the untutored old, on what they remember of a passage they 
have just read, or an address to which they have listened, and 
what lesson or inference they hare drawn, to be convinfted 
how little— how extremely little they have gathered for them- 
selves. Among the masses of the population, of all ages, in 
this city, partly natives, and partly collected from the country, 
I have found it amount to almost nothing. 

It is truly painful, when present .occasionally during a 
lesson on the narratives, to hear, at most, simply two or three 
questions put to the pupils on the bare facts of what may 
have been read, without any practical lesson whatever being 
drawn out from the children, that might serve to regulate their 
conduct in after life— without, in fact, an expression of admi- 
ration or abhorrence of the conduct of the parties concerned in 
such narratives as the following c^Joseph and his brethren- 
Joseph taken out of the pit and sold to the Ishmeelltes— his 
brethren's deception of their father — their covetousness, 
heartlessness, and crime ; the case and characters of Daniel and 
the three Hebrew children, in all the variety of that most 
interesting history, in connection with which they held so 
conspicuous a place; or of Jonathan's high-minded, noble, 
and disinterested love to David, who he knew had been 
anointed to supersede himself in the throne of his father 
Saul; or of the sad end of Absalom, when caught 
by the hair in a thicket of the wood— his vanity and 
pride being causes of his ruin. Lessons from such narratives 
as these, in the form of an address, by the master, are as 
nothing in their effects, compared with the same ideas being 
drawn out by the master from the children, and expressed by 
them in their own language, more or less simple. This latter 
course may be termed trainingj—thQ former, simply teaching. 

Emblems.— In teaching, to overlook the emblems, which 
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appear in almost every page of Scripture, is to neglect a most 
important department of revelation. Simply to name the 
emblem, without analysis or explanation, is to withhold, to 
a large extent, its intended instruction. To give the children 
the spirituaTor moral lesson first, and to tell aftenoards what 
the emblem meana^ is reversing the natural order of— As, and 
then So— in fact, it is "beginning at the end." 

Spiritually-minded young men almost uniformly " dash in" 
upon the So, or lesson, at once, and throw aside the emblem 
altogether— not considering that the lesson, however clear to 
the teacher's own mind, c»n only be rendered so to the pupils 
by the picturing out of the natural emblem by familiar illus- 
trations, viz.— As, the natural— So, the spiritual or moral. 

▲11 Scripture, even in its most spiritual character, is re- 
vealed in terms and ideas borrowed from nature, art, and 
things of this life. Our Saviour's ministry on earth is the 
best example of this principle. We find the following familiar 
ol^ects and things used by Him in illustrating His lessons :— 
vineyards, corn fields, sowing, reaping, fig trees, bams, foxes, 
eagles, hens, sparrows, ravens, wolves, dogs, sheep, lambs, 
goats, vipers, scorpions, with a vast variety of inanimate 
objects of the most familiar kind. He even declares himself 
to be the way, truth, life, light, the door, fountain of living 
water, spring of water, well, king, shepherd, bread of life, etc* 
In annonncin^to the fishermen of Galilee their future high and 
holy mission as apostles, in accordance with their own peculiar 
profession, Jesus said, " From henceforth ye shall catch 
men." He thus spoke, in fact, within the understanding and 
sympathy of his diseiples. 

The book of Psalms, which is so rich a field for contempla- 
tion to Christians of every name, must be " searched " and 

* What a practleal knowledge of Christ a training euon on each of 
these emblems affords I 
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pictured out, not merely ready if we are to reap the fall benefit 
of its blessed experimental truths. In many of these psalms, 
almost every verse contains one or more emblems, meta- 
phors, or comparisons — many of them very simple and 
familiar^otbers of the loftiest character. So it is, to a great 
extent, with the narratives and other parts of Scripture ; the 
unfolding and picturing out of which, with the lessons 
deducible, is a very important department in every course 
' of Bible training, without which much of the sublimest 
doctrinal, and of course, practical teaching must remain hid. 

All language, from that of the savage to the philosopher, 
being intended to convey ideas, must be expressive of some 
object, or combination of objects, with which we are familiar; 
consequently, Paul, when caught up into the third heavens, 
heard things which were unutterable. In otlier words, he 
could not convey what he heard and saw in terms understood 
by men upon earth. They were beyond their comprehension. 
" For eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived," 
etc. There is a limit, therefore, to the picturing out of 
emblems and similitudes— the ideas must be conveyed in 
terms expressive of familiar things. Hence, when we en- 
deavour to express the power and goodness of God, and the 
glories of heaven, we can only do so by earthly things.* 

The perfect appositeness of Bible emblems to the particular 
lessons intended to be conveyed is very remarkable, 
and is one proof of the inspiration of Scripture. For 
example, if anxious and tender care for the young, or 
the unprotected, is to be illustrated, we have **even 
as a hm^ given. If elevation in the service of God 
is to be illustrated, we have the eoffle after moulting, viz. 
— ** They that wait upon God shall renew their strength, they 
shall mount up with wings as ea^Zef," etc. — ^the sparrow is not 

* This shonid engender la us httinility, and a low estimate of oar intel- 
lectual powers in this life. 
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used, or the raven, owl, or the pelican, or the swajlow, how- 
ever rapid may be its flight, height not being the swallow^s 
peculiar power of flight. Each of the others, however, is 
elsewhere used in Scripture, to illustrate or represent some 
other quality or practical lesson. 

Again, as emblematical of the greatness and powfer 
of God, we have Isaiah x1. 12 : '* Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meteth out heaven 
with the span, and comprehendeth the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills 
in a balance." Verses 16-17, "He taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing," etc. Sublime as these emblems are, there 
is still a comparison, but they are lost before the statement 
in Genesis ; " God said. Let there be light, and there was 
Ught" 

Again, God*s right hand in Scripture is emblematical of 
infinite power and glory. "Thy right hand is glorious in 
power," etc. (Exodus xv. 6.)* The seat of honour. (Ephes. 
L 20.) The right hand a seat of glory and blessedness : " He 
shall set the sheep on his right hand," etc. (Matthew xxv. 
33.) 

In picturing out His love and tenderness to his people, 
what better emblems can we have than the following : " Like 
as a father pltieth his children," etc., etc. (Psalm ciii. 13.) 
" Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb ? yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee." (Isaiah xlix. 15.) Heaven 
itself is represented by earthly things and objects the most 
valued— »' songs," "arches," "harps of gold," "crowns of 
glory," "mansions," "streets of gold," " rivers clear as cry- 
stal," " rivers of pleasure," " precious stones." 
The Bible, from its variety and simplicity, is thus at once 

* Ab we wonld speak of the strtngth of oar right band (not left.) 
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suited to the uncultivated peasant and the enlightetied philo- 
sopher. He that runneth may, as it were, read; and he that 
can dig deep will find exercise for all his powers and facul- 
ties of mind. Had the things of God and eternity been re- 
vealed in other than simple terms, and illustrated by other 
than familiar things — the revelation would, to the vast 
migority of mankind, have been in " an unknown tongue." 

The Bible was not, of course, written to teach physical 
science, geography, political economy, ancient history, or the 
arts of life. Much of Scripture, however— the emblems in 
particular— would be a dead letter without some knowledge 
of these things. Worldly science may thus be rendered sub- 
servient, and a handmaid to, heavenly science. Every teacher, 
therefore, in conducting Bible Training lessons, will find use 
for his knowledge of natural science, history, and the arts of 
life— more particularly the ancient manners and customs of 
the Jews, and other Eastern nations. 

Christ's Method of TBAiNma. — ^Not only would we desire 
to copy the example of Christ in the use of familiar objects 
and simple terms^ but also in his method of teaching, which 
was in fact training, exercising the understanding and eon- 
science, and thus enabling his disciples to teach or inform 
themselves. For example— our Saviour was asked by the 
Pharisees (with a view to catch him in his talk), ** Is it lawful 
to give tribute to C»sar ?" Instead of giving them a direct 
answer, which might have suited their purpose well, he said 
— "Show me a penny: whose image and superscription is 
this ?" They answered, " Csesar's." He then replied, " Render, 
therefore, unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and unto 
God the things that are God's." He left their conscience to 
answer their own question. 

Again, when asked, ** Who is my neighbour?" our Saviour 

immediately related the stoiy of the good Samaritan, and 

' then inquired, " Whom do you think was neighbour to him that 
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fell among the thieres?" which of course needed no farther 
explanation. 

The Jews "watched him, whether he wonld care on the 
Sabbath day, that they might accnse him." Our Savioar 
looked upon them, and asked, *' Is it lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath day, or to do evil ? to save life or to kill r But 
they held their peace. He did not ieU the Pharisees whether 
it was or was not lawful to do good on the Sabbath day ; he 
appealed to their consciences ; he trained them, they felt the 
rebuke, '* they held their peace." 

Also, at another time, John sent two of his disciples to 
Jesus, saying, " Art thou he that should come, or look we for 
another?" This might readily haye been answered in the 
afflrmatiye, but knowing that they had all read what had 
been foretold in Scripture of the Messiah, ** He that was to 
come," that he would open the eyes of the blind, &c., Jesus 
appealed to the evidence of their senses ; he trained them, and 
said, " Go and toll John what ye have seen, the blind receiye 
their sight, the lame walk," &e., and **unto the poor the 
gospel is preached." 

In analyzing and picturing out any text or subject selected 
for a lesson, the object is, not to bring out any particular doc- 
trine, or set of doctrines, but simply, and without any dog- 
matism, the natural deduction or practical lesson which the 
words of the passage itself or text naturally contain. 

It is Important, in bringing out the lesson from every pas- 
sage chosen, that we content ourselves with the honey, as it 
were, ftrom the individual flower and immediate context — and 
not ramble through all the leading doctrines at every lesson, 
but confine ourselves at the time to the particular point in 
hand— assured that Scripture texts, when pictured out, ex- 
plain themselves. Thus the youth of our land may be prepared 
to join in public worship with interest, and listen intelligently 
to a. gospel ministry in the enforcement of divine truth. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Paeental and Sabbath School Ixstruction. * 

In glancing at the condition of families in the yarions rankt 
of society, we do not feel ourselves called upon to give an 
opinion whether all children would or would not be benefited 
hj attending a Sabbath school. It is enough for us to know, 
that, notwithstanding all that has been done and attempted 
of late years for the Christian improvement of the young, 
there stiil remains a very large number of the Sinking and 
Sunken masses, in our towns and rural districts, thoroughly 
neglected by their parents, who are growing up ignorant 
of God and of a Saviour, and whom no means of grace we 
" know of ean so thoroughly reach as a Sabbath school. We 
should, therefore, seriously reflect on the best means of 
securing the regular attendance of these neglected masses of 
children in Sabbath schools, and the best mode, in depen- 
dence on divine grace, of infusing Bible truth into their 
Dever-dying souls. 

In regard to manner and method— a few mothers there are 
whose intelligent, wise, affectionate, and prudent mode of 
communicating Bible knowledge to their families we should , 
gladly see transferred to every Sunday school. Who is it 
that ever forgets the oral Bible stories of their mother? 
Even the most fabulous stories of *^Jack the Giant-Killer," 
and " The Glass Slipper," are not more Indelibly fixed in the 
memory. 

Early habits and early Bible training are so important that 
we cannot forbear stating the experience of an aged pastor, 
as one testimony out of the many that might be adduced to 
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the power and influence of early Bible instmction, compared 
with that receiyed at a later period of life :— " I have been 
pastor in this parish for thirty years, and, during the whole of 
that period, no instance of conversion has come to my know- 
ledge where the individual had not received a religions 
education before the age of fifteen years. I do not say that 
Sovereign grace may not change the heart at any period of 
life; I state this fact, however, as the result of my own 
experience." 

The question may be asked. Why is this publication more 
particularly addressed to Sabbath School Teachers than 
to Parents ? 

ft is true that the precept, " Train up a child in the way he 
should go," as well as other commands in Scripture, are 
primarily addressed to parents, for the execution of 
which they are certainly and deeply responsible. But, as 
society is constituted at present, the parents of a large pro- 
portion of our population are too generally incapable or 
unwilling to fulfil the task. The Sabbath school, therefore, 
appears the most suitable, if not the only, substitute for 
parental instruction and fireside training. 

No doubt, the elementary day school, under the natural or 
training system, might be still more influential as an assis- 
tance or substitute for family religious instruction and 
practical moral training— with its daily morning Bible lesson 
— its contiguous play-ground, or uncovered school room, for 
developing the character and dispositions of the pupils 
during th^ir daily free and unrestrained sports, with the 
master as their moral superintendent, and occasional 
play-mate in it.» The current of political and national 
feeling, however, is so generally and exclusively in favour of 
secular education, or, at least, little beyond a mere verbal 
Bible instruction, that, without school accommodation for 
• See "The Traiolng System of Bdacatlon, Tenth Edition." 
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the direct moral training of the present rising generation, 
we have no hope of the sad void in family training being 
.filled up by the ordinary elementary school, however much 
many good men do put their trost in it. 

Our brightest hope for the sunken or sinking masses, in 
respect of religious instruction, is in Sabbath schools, and 
particularly in that mode of establishing them termed the 
Local System.* We, therefore, chiefly address Sabbath 
school teachers, and all who take an interest in their benevo- 
lent Christian work. 

In advocating the cause of Sunday schools, we should be 
sorry to relieve the obligation of parents to instruct and 
morally train their ofbpring, by even the weight of a feather, 
but rather desire that the Sabbath school teacher simply 
assist them, and only become a substitute when fireside and 
home instruction is totally neglected. 

Family training is unquestionably the first and the natural 
influence that should be exerted on each generation of human 
beings, as they enter into life. But the question is this. In 
the present unqualified condition of such a vast proportion of 
parents, both in town and country, how is the present race of 
ignorant and neglected children to be improved, and when 
grorcn up, to become the intelUgent Christian parents of a succeeding 
generation f We have every reason to hope for a rich harvest 
among the children, but opportunities of usefulness are more 
rare, and efforts less effectual and less hopeful, with the 
parents. The good seed sown and habits formed in youth, it 
is to be hoped, by 6od*s blessing, would ripen in manhood 
and womanhood. Satan, by means of his various wiles and 
temptations, may be left, as has hitherto been too much the 
case, to have the ear^ and uncontrolled training of the 
young, and thus philanthropists will continue to have work 
enough, year after year, by ragged, reformatory, and Indus- 

• See Chapter IIL— Local Systam of EtUbUahlng Schools. 
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trial schools, to attempt a cure of evil habits^ which, by eari§ 
religions instruction and daily moral school training, by 
God's blessing, might have been prevented. 

In addition to the benefit which young neglected children 
receive in Sabbath schools, there is a reflex influence on their 
parents at home, by no means to be overlooked. I have known, 
in common with others, cases of children attending Sabbath 
schools, whose {Barents were never known to attend any place 
of worship, even for years, until their children had been 
induced to attend a Sabbath school, but who then became 
regular worshippers in the sanctuary, and exemplary in their 
general conduct. This apparently indirect influence of chil- 
dren on their ungodly parents, is oftentimes found to be the 
most direct influence of a Christian kind that can be brought 
to bear upon them. 

Were the question asked— What part of the machinery of 
the Christian economy has been most instrumental in excava- 
ting the heathen portion of the population, and bringing them 
into the fold of Christ ? I should decidedly reply— The Sab- 
bath School. It uses the direct means of accomplishing the 
work, viz., the Bible, and systematically and perseveringly 
(weekly at least) applies its truths at an early age, when suc- 
cess, under God's blessing, may be most reasonably expected. 
The Christian minister finds these seminaries the most fruit- 
ful nurseries for an enlargement of his flock. Those thus 
trained and gathered in are prepared to join, with under- 
standing, in public worship, and to benefit by all the exer- 
cises of the sanctuary, and every enforcement of divine truth. 
In regard to the Sabbath school system, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to estimate the exceeding value of this department of 
Christian philanthropy on the teachers themselves, as well 
as on the children of whom they take charge. The practical 
benefit arising to the teachers is alone sufficient to secure 
the advocacy of all good men. In a national point of view 
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Sabbath school teaching has brought into exercise those 
sympathies with the poof and the helpless, and has forihed 
those Christian habits, to which society is indebted for very 
many of its best and most practical public philanthropists, 
and which have filled yarious offices of the church of Christ 
with men of worth, and men of prayer. I believe thousands 
advanced in life can testify that the practical teacliing of a 
Sabbath school was their most efficient apprenticeship to a 
practical and holy life. 

DflPECTs OR Pkactical Hinderakces. — It would be super- 
fluous to state what should be taught in Sabbath schools, as 
the great and professed object of all is, that the plain and 
obvious truths of Scripture be the standard of instruction, 
which, by the influence of the Divine Spirit, it is hoped, may 
be the means of leading the lambs of the flock from sin and 
Satan into the love and service of God— of leading them 
into the sheepfold of the Redeemer. The school teacher, 
like the parent, should thus have one and the self same great 
object in view. 

While we bless God for what has been done through the 
instrumentality of these Sabbath schools throughout the 
United Kingdom during the last sixty years, we would take the 
liberty of noticing a few defects in the system, or hinderances 
to their full efficiency, for the consideration of teachers. 

L If so much good has been done as things are, what 
might have been accomplished, under the divine blessing, had 
teachers remained more continuously at their post, and 
moreover, had they been trained* to the art of teaching, and 
drawing out the minds of children before commencing their 
benevolent labours ! 

2. Young persons, when they first engage in the work, are, 
in general, practically ignorant of the art of teaching, keep- 

800 Chapter lY. Normal ClaMei for preparing Sabbath School Teachen. 
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ing order, and securing the attention of the yoang— they do 
not communicate the truths of Scrijtture in sufficiently simple 
language so as to be understood—they shoot over the heads 
of their pupils. Words are committed to memory and repeated 
—practical lessons are seldom drawn by either teacher or 
pupils, and familiar illustrations (which are Always interest- 
ing and remembered by the young) are rarely in use. Speak- 
ing generally, with young teachers, the whole process for a 
considerable period is without rule or system. 

3. In process of time, however, many irnvrore and acquire 
a system for themselves more or less perfect, but only after 
many children have lost, or nearly lost, their time for receiv- 
ing improvement, while the young teacher has been, as it 
were, cutting and carving upon his pupils in training himself. 
From the very first, the teacher may have had the knowledge 
himself, which he desired to communicate. Facts, however, 
discover, that the personal possession of knowledge does not 
imply the power of communicating it to others. And just 
when they have worked themselves into some good practical 
system, some hinderance or other comes in the way— it may 
be matrimony, or the comfortable parlour fireside, and then 
how often is the school quickly robbed of its teacher, just 
when lie is- most efficient in his great and glorious work. 

4. A frequent change of teachers causes shiftings and 
ir^gularity of attendance on the part of the scholars— thus 
schools are thinned, and sometimes broken up. 

5. Others commence to teach a school rather fuller of hope 
than of faith and patience, as the issue proves ; for, unless 

they almost immediately see fruit, they complain— they lose 
"heart," and give up the work, on the plea that "they are 
doing no good." In fact, they would sow seed in March, and 
expect to reap in April. 

6. A large school taught by several teachers, each with a 
small class of eight or ten, is not so comfortably, or even so 
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efficiently condacted, as when there is a class of twenty to 
thirty, in a separate smaller room, and tanght by one master 
or mistress, nnderwhat is termed Thb Local System,* which, 
ftom a pretty long experience, we should strongly recommend 
to the consideration of all Sabbath school teachers. There is a 
responsibility inrthe separate class room principle which does 
not exist in the former : there is more of the family feeling 
and family influence— more retirement and less show. The 
teacher cannot so easily absent himself from school, by 
throwing his small class into that of his neighbour— the 
burden lies upon him, and the children feel the closer 
attachment of being exclusirely his scholara. The teacher 
must conduct all the exercises— he and his pupils can speak 
more freely and audibly to each other— he must open and 
close with prayer; and should he find any difficulty or 
delicacy in conducting the exercises, the sooner he trains 
himself to the duty the better. Also, should the children, at 
any time, be languid from whaterer cause, during the 
progress of picturing out the lessons, he can use some slight 
physical exercise, without bustle or noise, or sing an anthem, 
or one or two verses of a hymn, without disturbing the 
neighbouring teacher on his right or left 

One trained teacher can more efficiently and comfortably con- 
duct a school of thirty pupils o^tme, than three or four teachers 
with separate classes possibly can do in the same room. 

Abbakoement of the Sexes in Schools. 
Without entering here into the arguments for and against 
the separation of the sexes in schools generally, on which 
there is much difference of opinion and of practice, and 
on which the public mind at the present day is making 
anxious and reasonable inquiry, we may be permitted 
to state the conclusion at which we have arrived, during a 

• See Chapter UL 
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long and somewhat extensive observation in England and 
in Scotland, that, under proper superintendence, the balance 
of evidence is decidedly in favour of their being together in 
the same class. The girls morally elevate the boys. This is 
universally acknowledged. The boys, intellectually, elevate 
the girls. This also is admitted ; but that the boys morally 
elevate the girls, and that the girls intdkctuaUy elevate the 
boys, are facts not so generally admitted, except after trial. 
The truth is, that, under a proper superintendence, each sex 
improves the other, as they certainly do so in a private family. 
For the mutual benefit of Sabbath school children, then, in 
the establishment of all new parochial, congregational, or 
Sabbath school societies, we would place all boys and girls, 
under twelve years of age, in one class, to the number of 
20 or 25, to be instructed and superintended by a male 
teacher in one room, and, from every consideration, we 
should prefer that girls, from thirteen to seventeen years of 
age, be under a female teacher, and in classes of about 12 
or 1^ in number. There is an affectionate tenderness in the 
female teacher better suited to senior than to younger girls. 
The older are easily kept in order— more attentive, and more 
easily instructed. A mutual sympathy is readily established 
between the female teacher and each one of the class, which 
Is of infinite importance at that critical period of life. Each 
young woman has thus, at least, one Mend who can give her 
advice, and in whom she can confide. 

Senior classes for young lads, from the age of thirteen or four- 
teen, and upwards, seldom succeed, (from, perhaps, a certain 
lurking pride of independence) except as "o ministerU cJass^^^ 
or under some very experienced layman. Such classes, how- 
ever, are of equal importance with senior female classes, in 
the way of guiding young men just embarking in the voyage 
of life, that, by divine grace, .they may be led or wafted from 
the school to become members of the church. 
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Ministeb's Classes roB Touira Men, Ain> Tottko Meh*s 
Chsistian Assogiatiohs. 

Seniob Classes for yonng men, taught by clergymen, under 
the common designation of *' The Mihisteb's Class,** are so 
important, that this depabtboeiit of youthful tbaiming 
merits amnch more extended exposition than onr limits can 
admit 

The period of life between the lad of fourteen and the 
full-grown man is not supplied, to any extent, by that kind 
or amount of religious or moral training fitted to carry him 
forward from the family, or the Sabbath school, to a union 
with the church. He won*t attend a common Sabbath 
school. He is a little too '*big,** perhaps he thinks, lor his 
mother's training; he is but little with his father, and he is 
scarcely old enough to become a member of any of those 
sympathetic and influential institutions, such as '* The Touno 
Men*s Christian Associations "—institutions which, we re- 
joice to know, are rising up in all parts of England and 
Scotland, and under whose wing the young man may be 
led and fed on " the way he should go.** 

Here, then, is a sort of vacuum which, most unfortunately, 
must be filled up by the ordinary run of companions like 
himself, with whom he sympathises too frequently to his 
injuiy, and sometimes to his ruin. 

Nothing can supply this want in the training of young men 
but "Ministers* Classes.** Clergymen alone are felt to 
have influence enough, in general^ to gather and retain a 
number of these lads and young men together, as a Senior 
Class. But a clergyman, even were he to adopt the full 
practical principle of " Bible Training,*'* by which a largo 
class can be instructed and trained with as great ease as a 
small one, still he cannot possibly undertake the whole 

* See Chapter IX->Hnns and MncoKAirDA. 
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young men of his congregation. He must engage the assis- 
tance of some experienced laymen, and these must be, in 
some measnre, prepared practically for the work. The Tomg 
Meiii Christian AssoiAtiiotu present a nohle field for the selec- 
tion of superior young men, who, when trained a short time 
in a Normal class, might make highly successful teachers of 
Senior classes for young men. 

Laymen may conduct such classes during a Sabbath ; but 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the minister of the 
gospel, in addition to all his other duties, could find time 
enough or strength to do this, although he might accomplish 
that high and important work on one day during each week. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Local System of Establishinq Sabbath 
Schools. 

The term Local, as applied to the principle of establishing 
Sabbath Schools, does not fully indicate its whole import, 
although it really did so forty years ago, when first esta- 
blished, and was placed alongside of the old or general plan of 
inyiting all children to attend the class, from any quarter, 
however distant Arom the place of meeting. 

A very short history of the rise and progress of the Local 
system, and its natural effects upon both teacher and pupils, 
may, therefore, be useful for the consideration of all who are 
engaged in the promotion of Sabbath schools. 

A Local Sabbath school, in the sense we hold it, Is one 
attached to a small defined locality, of a town or rural district, 
which can furnish a proper number of children, within a giren 
age, sufficient to occupy the attention of one teacher, and no 
more ; the children to be drawn exclusively from the families 
of that locality, and the place of meeting a room or kitchen, 
if possible, within its limits. 

That it be the duty of the local teacher, by risiting, and 
every other Christian kindness, to form an acquaintance with 
the parents and families ; thus securing eventually the regu- 
lar attendance of at least, the most neglected or sunken por- 
tion of the youth within the district. 

Although any amount of time, under particular circum- 
stances, may be spent within the locality, which is limited not 
by the particular street or lane, but by a certain number of 
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contignoos families, say 50, 60, or 70, according to circnm- 
stances, yet it is found bj experience tbat, after the first snryey 
and establishment of the school, one hoar per week spent 
wifliin the local district is found qnlte sufficient for the parti- 
cnl«r purposes of the school— additional to the time required 
In walking to and from it This is a sacrifice of time we be- 
licTe to be within the power of erery devoted teacher, what- 
ever his profession or occupation may happen to be. 

The Local system, therefore, may be said t^ differ f^om the 
plan of establishing a Sabbath school in some large school- 
house or hall, and inviting or permitting all and sundry to 
attend. It also differs from that of a church or congrega- 
tion doing the same thing, and exclusively inviting the chil- 
dren belonging to their own communion. It also differs from 
the parochial limit of invitation, for the parish may extend 
to a mile square, and contain a population capable of supply- 
ing 20 or 80 local schools, of 25 pupils each. 

The subdivision of labour, and the principle of every man 
being master In his own particular department, having enough 
and not too much to do, are as important practical principles 
in Christian philanthropy as in manufacturing and commer- 
cial pursuits. In no portion of it is it more important than 
in the arrangement and conducting of Sabbath schools. That 
the sunken and most neglected children of the masses should 
be brought out first, is the general desire and aim of all pro. 
motors of Sabbath schools; and, therefore, we feel at one 
with them in considering any practical plan by which such an 
object may be attained. Once fill up a school with the better- 
cared-for dass of children, and then the neglected ones at 
home are, of course, left out. Any method by which this 
great object can be attained must, therefore, be important. 
Thb Local Ststbm, as it is termed, is the most efficient we 
have seen or practised, in securing comfort to the teacher and 
the attendance of neglected children, especially in large towns 
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and mannfactnring TiUageB. Eyery other method of " ferret- 
ing *' ont the sunken masses has comparatirely failed. Hence, 
notwithstanding all that has been done, we hear it stated 
A'om all quarters that vice and crime are not on the decrease. 

In the present chapter, we speak not of the efficienpy or 
non-efficiency of the discipline or method of teaching pnrsned 
by male and female teachers, but simply the great object, 
comfort and efficiency connected with a system of getting 
at that large class of children, for whose benefit Sabbath 
schools were originally and more especially instituted. 

It may assist onr reflections, if we snbdiyide the poor and 
working population into three distinct classes, Tiz.— the 
SuHKKN ,the SnfKnra, and the TJpBisnrck The reader will readily 
figure to himself the yarious causes of such distinctiye features 
of character. It is with the first and second classes that we 
haye almost exclusiyely to do; and the question Is this^Are 
not our Sabbath schools chiefly filled with the Upbiszvo or last 
of these classes, with only a certain portion of the Sonmro 
class ? The Sunken class, with a few exceptions, haye not 
been induced to attend by any general inyitation. Nothing 
short of repeated, perhaps weekly household calls upon the 
parents and children, can secure their attendance, and unless 
such reside within a limited and yery small locality, Sabbath 
school teachers in general, cannot find the requisite time for 
the purpose of ferreting out that heathenish portion of the 
population, either in town or country. 

Thus, the primary objects of Sabbath school instruction, in a 
great measure, continue shut out, while no other means of reli- 
gious instruction orof moral trainingls fitted to supply the want. 
The common elementary English school does not— whateyer 
it might do if under a proper system. An occasional pastoral 
or missionaiy yisit may stimulate the parent or infant children 
who may be found at home when the call is made, but must 
be limited indeed, either as to teaching or practical training. 
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The public services of the sanctuary are seldom attended by 
this SuinusN or Simkino class, yonngor old ; and, when attended, 
the preaching of the Gospel is scarcely understood by such 
uncultivated persons. In one word, these children are ne- 
glected by parents— they are not trained " in the way they 
should go"— crime, and evil habits, and ungodliness, continue 
to abound. Christian machinery, except to a fractional extent, 
is not in operation, whereby these youths, male and female* 
more especially in towns, can be trained in the paths of virtue, 
sobriety, and Christianity. We look, therefore, chiefly to Sab- 
bath schools for the Bible instruction, and the Local System 
as the means of bringing out the neglected masses under 
Christian training. 

The reader may be assisted in understanding the principle 
and natural elTects of the Local (District) System, as it has 
been called, by keeping in view the distinction between the 
several modes of establishing Sabbath schools, more 
especially in large towns, by the following classification, 
vii.:— 1. The Congbboatiokal. 2. The Gbneral. 8. Th^ 
Pabochial. 4w The Logai^ or small district plan. 

Thb Chubgh or Covobegational Mod&— When a Sabbath 
school is formed in a large schoolroom or church, with a 
number of small classes, of perhaps 6, 8, or 10 scholars, e&th 
class taught by one teacher, and all ftom the families of the 
particular congregation. Valuable and highly useful as this 
school may be, yet the children, not being drawn from a small 
darned locality, but exclusively from church-going families, 
the most neglected or Sunkbh class of the community are, of 
course, nearly all left out 

Thb General Plan.— When a district, or one portion of a 
town, is selected in preference to another, in which to place 
a large Sabbath school, by any individual denomination of 
Christians, and a general invitation is given to all and sundry 
who choose to attend, without reference to particular com- 
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mnnions, whether the inyitation be made by printed circvlarsr, 
or a personal call npon the families, by one or more of the 
directors — generally speaking, the entire Sunken, and at least 
one half of the neglected or Sinkimo class residing in the large 
district, being indifferent or deaf to this general call, will not 
attend. The Upbisino class being the most willing, of course, 
are the most ready to come ont, and continue In regolar 
attendance. 

Thb Pabochial.— The Parochi^ system of establishing 
Sabbath schools is akin to the abore, unless the parish is 
snbdiyided into small localities, each with a school placed 
within the limited snbdiTisions (although held in the kitchen 
of a dwelling house), and one teacher appointed to each 
school,— also, unless the teacher exclusirely fills his small 
school, of 20 or 25 in number, from his own defined district, 
and not from the general parish, the natural consequence will 
be, that the most neglected and Sunken class will, in general, 
be left ont. 

It is true, that the Parochial principle is an apparent step 
towards the Local plan, being a subdirision of a city or 
country,— still, however, it is but the general plan of inyita- 
tion,— but, on the principle of a subdiyision of labour, the 
indiyidual wants of the whole parish, as regards Sunday 
school instruction, can only be thoroughly known and sup- 
plied, by each individual labourer or teacher not having more 
families in the defined locality, than the children of which he 
can hope individually to teach and superintend. 

Sectarian feeling in this department of Christian philan- 
thropy should, as much as possible, be in abeyance. The 
object of Sabbath schools should be, under God's blessing, 
to make ChrUtians— to lead the wanderers into the sheepfold 
of Christ— having the Bible as the standard and rule of faith 
and practice. 

The Bev. Dr Chalmers, in his first parish of Glasgow (the 
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Tron), in 1816-17 commenced liis Sabbath schools on the 
Gensbal plan of inyiting and permitting all and sundry, of 
whatever communion, toitkin the Hants of the parish of 10,000 
soub, to attend any one of the schools he might establish. 
Bat on witnessing the influence and striking effects of the 
Local Ststeic, practised by one or two teachers in separate 
localities of the Saltmarket, that being part of the parish, he 
adopted it, and ardently pursued it, shortly afterwards, in the 
new parish of St John*6,* to which he was transferred in 1S19, 
also a laige and yeiy neglected district, within the bounda 
of which he planted 25 local Sabbath schools, each with one 
teacher, and each school haying, on the average, about 25 
scholars (boys and girls). The schools were held generally in 
some large kitchen within the limits of the particular district 
or locality. The Dr found that the mere parochial limits, 
without subdivision into smaller localities, failed in bringing 
out, or, at least, retaining, the most heathenish and sunken 
portion of the population. 

We see then that the old system, and^e may add the pre- 
sent system, which is very generally pursued, of establishing 
Sal>bath or Sunday schools, and inviting all and sundry to 
attend, leaves the mass of the sunken youth almost un- 
touched. The General, and the Parochial, and the Congregc^ 
ttotuU, alike have failed in this respect. The question is this 
—Can any method be proposed which experience has proved 
to be more successful in bringing the most Sunkbst masses 
under a direct Christian and moral influence, so that, by the 
blessing of God, the present unchristian youth may themselves 
be elevated, and a succeding generation, through their instru- 
mentality, receive the blessings of a home, a fireside, and a 
parental training ? 

Thb Origin of the Local System fob Sabbath Schooi^s.— 

* A new parish and church, erected by the magistrates of Glasgow, to 
enable the Dr to porBoe his plan for the management of the poor. 
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The origin of the Local System may be stated as having been, 
tfi common temu^ somewhat "accidental.** In the year 1816, apart 
from any Sabbath school society, one young man, desirous of 
doing a little good to a few of the ** ragamoffin ** boys and 
ghrls of the Saltmarket (the " ^t Giles of Glasgow,**) who, in 
" coTies ** of ten or a dozen, beset his path, as he walked daily 
through this quarter of the city to and Arom his place of busi- 
ness, bethought himself to catch a dozen of them, and en- 
deavour to instruct them a little on Sabbath evenings. After 
looking about and finding a small dingy week-day English 
schoolroom, at the head of a narrow filthy back lane, leading 
from the public street, the use of which could be had on Sab- 
baths for a moderate rent, he hired it. But how to " catch ** 
the children was the question ; and how to retain them was 
more difficult practically to answer. He, therefore, deter- 
mined on adopting the practical principle of, '* Every man, 
his own department** 

Accordingly, instead of giving a gmertd invitation through 
the whole Saltmarket Street, or attempting to catch a certain 
number of children promiscuously, as he first thought of, he 
determined on making the narrow back lane, contiguous to 
the schoolroom, the district from which he would exdutwdy 
fill his class; and that, by repeated domestic calls, and every 
sort of kindness, short of giving clothes or money as bribes, 
he would persevere till every child in the back lane, proper to 
attend, was brought out under instruction. He also felt, that 
all being near neighbours, and somewhat known to each other, 
the common excuse for non-attendance at church or school for 
want of clothes would naturally be thrown aside. The most 
ragged, it was considered, in this way, need not fear being 
introduced among strangers. 

Every house, on both sides of this narrow confined lane, was 
immediately visited by this prospective teacher, in regular or- 
der, beginning from left to right, noting down the name and 
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occupation of thebeadof thefamily, nainl)er, age, andsexof the 
children, with their names, who were able to read (fanqying, like 
most people then, and eyen many now, that nnless able to read 
they could not receive reUgious instmction) ;^al80 who might 
be in attendance at any Sabbath school (of which there were 
found only one or two); lastly, who were willing to attend 
the Sabbath school about to be formed in the lane? On 
entering each house, the teacher introduced himself by put- 
ing the question, ^^Have you amf children for a Sabbath school f^^ 
This question was generally met by a veiy gracious answer, 
and opened the channel for every other query being readily 
answered. They were subsequently all made to understand 
that no child would be admitted beyond the limits of the 
small district, and that all ;within its boundary were admis- 
sible, without distinction of sect or party.* 

On the following Sabbath evening, at five o'clock, this local 
school was opened by the prospective teacher. There appeared 
28 boys and girls between the ages of 8 and 18 or 14, wild, 
rude, and in aspect much resembling what would now be 
termed a ragged school. Nearly all, however, brought a Bible 
under their arm. The first difficulty was to get them to be 
seated, or to stand in any sort of order, so as to permit a sen- 
tence or two of prayer being expressed. As to praise, that 
was out of the question. 

Before attempting any sort of mental exercise whatever, 
the teacher, knowing that having been at school, and being 
able to read the words of the Bible with more or less fluency, 

* At an early period after oommendng the school, an additional rule was 
fonnd necessary in regard to such an nnstable and flnctoating population, 
viz., That whilst residing within the limits of the small district atom eu< 
titled any one to be enrolled as a scholar, the removal into another quarter 
should not exclude them from continuing as such— on the contrary, they 
were urged by every possible means to remain, nnless the change of resi- 
dence happened to be where a heal school was established, and they ex- 
pressed a willingness to become one of its number, in which case they 
were handed over to the teacher of the school in that locality. 
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by no means secured an acquaintance with its contents, 
determined, as a slight examination, to pat one or two 
plain qoestions to each child alternately, by themselves, 
in the comer of the room. To his astonishment, only fiot 
out of the 28 boys and girls could answer any one of the fol- 
lowing questions. Who was the first man? Was there ever 
a first man ? The name of the first woman ? After bemg 
created by God, where were they put ? As to the act of dis- 
obeying God by eating the forbidden fruit, or that such an 
act was a sin, they knew nothing more than the merest savage. 
And yet every one of these 28 children had attended some 
English school for Bible and secular instruction, for a longer 
or shorter period, and, with one or two exceptions, each was 
possessed of a Bible. They had all been "educotoci " (as it is 
termed !) at some school in town, or in the country fh>m 
whence they came, if not for years, at least for a few weeks 
or months. 

Much improvement in the intellectual style of instruction, 
no doubt, has taken place in Great Britain since that period, 
in, perhaps, om-fowrik Kit its Day elementary schools. But, 
after all that has been said and done, we have yet only been 
skirmishing with ignorance and immorality, in wide and 
scattered detachments. The close combat has yet to follow^ 
ere we can reasonably hope for an extinction of public crime, 
and the establishment of piety and private virtue in our land 
—most certainly before we cafi perceive even the^dawn of a 
millennium. 

A few weeks after this school was established, a second and 
a third were opened by two other young men, upon a similar 
principle of localU^^ and the success of all being communicated 
to Dr Chalmers, he determined on covering the important 
parish of St John's, to which he had been appointed, as we 
have already said, and which he entered upon in 1819, with 
Local Sabbath Schools. 
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In the year 1819, a complete and very snccessfal experi- 
ment of the principle of Locautt, on an extenaiye scale, was 
made. The boundary selected was the two long, contignons, 
and densely-peopled Saltmarket and Bridgegate Streets, with 
the wynds and back lanes running from them. These two 
streets, f^ont and back, formed parts of four parishes, and 
embraced then, as now, a large portion of the aunken masses. 
The two or three existing Local Sabbath School teachers in 
the Saltmarket, a part of the.Tron parish, formed the nucleus 
of this association, under the title of The Salbiabkkt ast> 
Bbidoegate Local Sabbath School Socibtt. The offices of 
treasurer and secretary were naturally filled up by ourselves 
A bold push was immediately made to procure teachers 
firom any of the evangelical communions. A meeting of the 
sodfity, including any newly elected teacher, was held very 
early every Monday morning, when the treasurer or secretary 
undertook to survey a small district in the order of the dwelling 
houseS) and in company with the newly appointed teachers, 
viz., such a number of families as might furnish 2C pupils 
(boys and girls) to commence with, and which eventually might 
increase to about 25 scholars. The next step was to fix upon 
a good sized room or kitchen within the limits of the par- 
ticular locality, for the use of which two guineas of annual 
rent were generally paid, and to provide forms, library books, 
and library box, etc. Each newly elected teacher, and each 
local district, were proceeded with in the same manner 
week after week; till, at the end of six months, the two 
streets, front and back, were all surveyed, and 82 local 
schools formed with 32 male teachers of different denominan 
tions, and 5 or 6 aged men as visitors, each of the latter 
taking 4 or 5 schools to visit periodically, as a labour of love. 
The boys and girls under thirteen years of age were 
placed together in each of the schools. The female teachers 
took most of the girls above thirteen, as senior classes; 
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and in order to maintain the principle of locality, drew their 
12 or 15 pupils exclasiyely from two local districts in succes- 
sion, instead of one, as in the case of the male teachers. 

The total number of pupils in attendance from -the Salt- 
market, Bridgegate,and back wynds running from them, was 
840. Of tliis number, 107 were children of Boman Catholic 
parents,—- but no sooner were the priests awakened firom 
their slumbers, than thej were denounced from the altar, and, 
iihmediately all were withdrawn. We had no difficulty 
whatever with any other sect. Even the Socinians seemed- 
very willing that their children should be taught the truths 
of Scripture, and generally permitted them to attend school.* 

So much for the machinery, and so much for the material 
to be worked upon, which had been dug up by its power. 
That miuch good has been accomplished, by God*8 blessing, 



• Daring the year 1819, after the Saltmarket and Brldgegate Local 
Sabbath School Society had been resolyed upon by the two or three 
teachers formerly alluded to, several large meetings of inflnentlal citizens 
were held, In order to establish a CLOTHma Socibtt, beUevhig, that the 
yonth of the dreadftiUy sonken miuses, residing in the Saltmarket and 
nelghbooifaood, eonid not be induced to attend Sabbath schools without 
decent clothing, and that this want was a general excnse for non-atten- 
dance. ** Resolved, eta"— Meantime, the successful results of the Looal 
School System therein formed, during the same year, rendered such a 
burdensome society unnecessary. The idea, then, was given up as un- 
necessary. A social cup of tea to all the children of the partlculai [small 
locality in the school room, once or twice Sryear, proved to be better than 
any bribe in the way (rf clothing. 

The uniform experience of every teacher has been that, after a lew 
Sundays, fllth and rags enthely disappeared. The long, flowing, un- 
combed hahr of the girls got dressed up, and the hands of the boys 
presented something of their natural colour. 

At the first examhiation of my own school in 1817— firmly abstaining 
from giving any clothes as a bribe for attendance— the borrowed gipsy 
bonnets of the ghrls, and the dean collars and w^fUUng blue Jackets of 
many of the boys, (borrowed from their older brother or father,) prevented 
me ttom knowing whom I was addressing, or putting a question to, until 
hearing the sound of their voices. SuOi is the power and natural effiM 
Social Sthpatht for good as well as for erill 
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through so many disinterested and zealons Christian young 
men and women, we need not doubt No statistical account 
has been, or can indeed be, drawn— but ''the great day will 
declare it." The promise to all who labour for Christ 
standeth sure : " In due season ye shaU reap, if ye faint not." 

At the end of eighteen to twenty years, overtures were made 
to us, as a society, by each of the four parishes, parts of 
which were occupied as the sphere of the society's labours. 
The object was to have the number of local schools trans- 
ferred which lay contiguous to, and formed a portion of their 
parishes, as a nucleus for extending similar local schools 
throughout the four parishes. After much consideration, 
(being very unwilling to break up the society,) the request was 
granted, in the hope that the gospel of Christ might thereby 
be more widely extended. 

After transferring to each of the four parishes what schools 
lay within their bounds, there remained a few schools 
within the Saltmarket and Bridgegate, not within the ar- 
rangement—these were taken up by one of the large United 
Presbyterian congregations, to be supported hy them. To 
the honour of all the five parties, the accumulated debt not 
raised by collections, or subscribed for by the public, was 
paid to the treasurer of the society by each session, according 
to their respective proportion of schools. 

No treasurer of a society, after this, need be aAraid of being 
refunded any reasonable sum advanced by him for the support 
of any decided^ Christian object 

We may present a comparison of the working of the syttem 
pursued by two separate societies for establishing Sabbath 
schools, in the same field, and both termed Local: the 
result strikingly showing the difference between the real and 
the nominal— the success of the one in bringing out the 
proper and primary objects for instruction, and the failure of 
the other : — 
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1. The members of one congregation associated together, 
as a society, with a view to establish Local Sabbath schools ; 
and instead of concentrating their labours on one ^strict, so 
as thoroughly to pervade it, thej fixed upon Jive large 
destitute districts, within the city and suburbs, and esta- 
blished one school, with one teacher in each. The population 
of each district, instead of furnishing one school, as was 
proposed, might have furnished from 8 to 12 schools of 25 
pupils each. 

2. Another association, consisting of members from several 
communions, forming a sort of ** Evangelical Alliance,'' fixed 
upon three back wynds or lanes, for the same professed 
object, viz.. Local Sabbath schools. The district fixed upon, 
happened to be one of the Jive which the other society had 
fixed upon, and in which they already had established one 
school. Of this fact, however, the second party were entirely 
ignorant, until, after surveying one of the smaller wynds, 
and establishing two or three schools in it, they had com- 
menced to break ground upon the largest lane, and finding 
some of the parents say that their children were already 
attending the local school for that lane, the visiting party, 
not disposed to interfere with any existing school, deter- 
mined to proceed no farther until they saw the teacher. 
Accordingly, they waited upon him, and inquired how he 
had proceeded in forming his school, so that they might know 
how to carry forward their object, and co-operate, it might be, 
with hiuL The teacher said that he had localized the whole 
lane, both sides, and had called on every family in it before 
opening the schooL How many have you attending school ? 
was the inquiry. The replies were as follows :— On the first 
evening, a few weeks ago, a'bout ninety came out—a larger 
number than could possibly be accommodated. On the 
second, not above half the number, and, at least, *^ a dozen of 
these were so shockingly rude, restless, and impertinent, that 
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I was obliged to torn them out of school; and now, the 
teacher said, I have thirty of as nice, quiet children (boys 
and girls), as I could wish to have." Well, then, the second 
party said— As those 60 that are left out, are just that class of 
children we desire to bring in, you will excuse our survey- 
ing the district again for ourselves, and we shall not interfere 
with any children we find are attending your school. They 
then proceeded on the strict Local principle, and established 
three other schools, with about 25 scholars (boys and girls) in 
each, in the same long lane, and hired the use of a kitchen 
for each school. The necessary furniture, including forms, 
was also provided. 

No doubt, the teachers of the two societies were equally 
earnest and efficient in their mode of teaching, but with this 
highly important distinction, that while the one school was 
filled with 30 pupils, of nearly all the best attended to, or 
Upbisino class, the three other schools of the other society 
were nearly all filled with the Sunken and Sinking classes 
More good would have been done had the five teachers spread 
over the five large districts been concentrated in any one of 
the districts, each having the charge of a small locality, and 
drawing his supply of scholars exclusively from it. 

We may simply add, that the superiority of the Local 
System over all other modes of establishing Sabbath schools 
with which we are acquainted, consists in the business-like 
arrangement of the work, and the family-like mode of having 
a small defined locality of contiguous families, from which 
the teacher draws his class. Also, that he meets with his 
pupils alone in a separate class room, in his own particular 
district or locality, rather than as one of a number of smaller 
scbooJs or classes, in a large school hall or place of worship. 
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I^ORMAL Classes for Pkeparing Sabbath Schooi* 
Teachers. 

The iTact of any teacher requiring to l)e trained to Lis pro- 
iTession, Is quite a modem idea of the last thirty or forty 
years. All that was formerly considered necessary to qualify 
a teacher for his work, was, that he himself should ha^e teen 
well instructed in those branches of education which he pro- 
fessed to teach. 

Little attention was paid to the method, and as little to the 
manner, how knowledge conld be most efficiently communi- 
cated. Eyery teacher was left to work himself practically 
into some method of his own, more or less efficient. It is 
now, howerer, pretty generally admitted, that some sort of 
training is necessary, and that the success of a school depends 
as much, if not more, on the mode of conducting it, as on the 
amount of knowledge theoretically possessed l)y the master. 

In regard to Sabbath schools, it is often said, ^ All depends 
on the master^gire me a good man and I will show yon a 
good teacher." Not quite so certain, we should say, unless it 
is added, with a good naivral and pruunHcal power ofeommunica- 
tion. Unquestionably, without piety, no man is fit to be a 
Sabbath school teacher; and without Bible knowledge, he 
would, practically, be of little or no use. 

Observation and experience hare prored, that a rery highly 
learned man may be a rery poor and inefficient teacher in any 
school, and may nerer be able to raise the pupils of his clasn 
to his own level, or lay such a solid foundation in their minds 
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and halnts, as to enable tbem afterwards to advance tbem- 
selyesL Many instances of this fact will, no doabt, be present 
to the mind of onr readers. 

What is tme in regard to masters of elementary schools, 
and professors of colleges, is equally so in reference to 
teachers of Sabbath schools. Who can estimate the ralue 
and importance of having the many thousands of those 
faithful and self-denying Sabbath school teachers, men and 
women, in the three kingdoms, well trained, to labour week 
after week, for the good of the souls of children whose parents 
are either so careless or widb:ed as to neglect them at home ! 

If much good has been done through the instrumentality 
of Sabbath school teaching ; and who, now-a-days, would 
presume to question the fact ?—<bne, too, by young persons, 
the great majority of whom, when they commenced their 
generous task, had no practical knowledge whatever how to 
teach, maintain order, or exercise the minds and consciences 
of their pupils— how infinitely more good might have been 
done, under God's blessing, had every teacher been trained 
to the art— for, like all arts in life, it is practical, and must be 
acquired. We would, therefore, now propose (as we have 
done several times during the last twenty or thirty years) 
that before accepting the services of any Sabbath school 
teacher, it should be a practical rule that he must have been 
trained in a Normal Class established fbr the purpose. 

Although some Normal schools or colleges professedly for 
training teachers have been established, in which, practically, 
there has only been teaching or instruction, without training, 
such as might have been received in elementaiy and grammar 
schools, yet, theoretically, at least, the object of a Normal 
school is now so generally known to the public, that for our 
special object, viz.. Sabbath schools, it is scarcely necessary 
to enter into the consideration of them more than a very 
few points of their practical mode of procedure. 
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In a Normal class or school, we should look for the most 
approved method of discipline, and communicating know* 
ledge to the yonng and the ignorant, as well as properly 
exercising their affections, and enlightening their conscience. 
Let it be observed, however, that it is impossible to be 
properly and normalUj exercised, as a stsdent, in praxstically 
conducting training lessons, in any branch, and especially in 
Scripture, without veiy materially adding to his previous 
stock of knowledge. The pupils, under the training princi- 
ple, will suggest an infinitude of ideas which may never have 
crossed his imagination while picturing out the texts under 
consideration. Professedly, however, a Normal school or 
class is not to add to theoretic knowledge, but to acquire the 
power of conmiunicating it, in a simple and natural, and, there- 
fore, in an e£Scient manner. Our duty, then, is to endeavour 
to engraft as much of the principle of a Normal school, or 
rule for teaching and training (as the term norma signifies), 
as may be necessary to prepare Sabbath school teachers for 
their benevolent and Christian work. 

The principle of training intellectually should, of course, 
be the same in all branches of education, secular and sacred. 
In a Sabbath school, there can only be a very limited variety 
of suitable physical exercises, and the direct moral or 
practical training is necessarily confined to the school room, 
and to one day of the week; still,— the religious instruction, 
through the understanding, and the exercise of the con- 
science and affections, forms the only solid basis of moral 
training, in real life ; and these are so far within the reach of 
every Sabbath school teacher— and to the proper exercise of 
which powers and faculties it is of the utmost importance 
that every aspirant to the office should first be trained to in 
a Normal class. 

A Normal class for Sabbath school teachers, then, may be 
said to be one conducted on some approved rule or principle, - 
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according to which, a master trainer canses the students to 
practise the particular system under his direction, and subject 
to his criticism and control. 

This Normal principle or rule is naturally and practically 
subdivided into three parts—l. Precept, 2. Example. 3. 
Practice — or doing by the student The first two of these 
may be stated as theoretical— the last alone is practical, and, 
therefore, renders the process training. 

In regard to the first of them, yiz., Prbcept, it may be 
received by a lecture, a speech, or the reading of a book. 
The second, or Example, may be had by the exhibition of a 
model lesson, by an experienced master. ** Example is more 
powerful than precept," it is true, but a model lesson alone is 
not training, although more infiuential than listening to a 
lecture, or reading an essay.* The process becomes training 
only when the student practically exercises his own powers in 
the matter, under the superintendence and control of a 
master. Or, if sufficiently acquainted with the theory of the 
system to be pursued, and is perseveringly determined to 
succeed, he may eventually train himself; but with this 
distinction, tliat what, under a proper master and critic 
might be accomplished in the course of a short time, might 
require years when alone, and also, generally speaking, the 
student will be less perfectly trained. Were this not the 
fact, what use would there be for the drill seijeant for the 
soldier, or the master for the apprentice, in the acquisition of 
any art? Many imperfections, even in voice and manner, 
need to be attended to, of which we ourselves are frequently 
not aware, and which greatly mar the effect of teaching and 

* Dr Samael Johnson onoe said, " All the lecturing in the worid will 
never enable a man to make a shoe." We might add, however, that along 
with the example and precept of the master, the apprentice, by pntthig 
his hands to work, eventually might be able to make a very suitable shoe. 
One thing is certain— no man will become a school trainer by merely 
reading a book, or observing a model lesson. 
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training, and render the old Scotch prorerb so very true : 
" If we saw ourselTes as ithere see ns, it wud ftrae many a 
folly free ns." 

The student or aspirant to the important office of Sabbath 
school teacher is nnder the most efficient traiming when he 
practises, or attempts to practise, the system according to 
the principle or rules laid down by the model trainer, who, 
tokUe acting as ckairman and critic, can^ at tfte satrte time, give 
THE Precept and shorn the Exasiplb. Such an institution, 
however small, may be termed a Normal dots for preparing 
teachers. 

Of late years, the importance of Sabbath school teachers 
being trained has been felt, andy to some extent, acted upon, 
but only in a partial way. This has been attempted princi- 
pally by what are termed model lessons, yiz., bringing 20y 
80, or 40 children together, in a gallery, or on forms, in alargse 
school room, with all the teachers of the society or church a» 
spectators and listeners^the model master giving or conduct- 
ing a lesson, according to his own or some approved system. 
We do not say that no good arises from this simple Example,. 
without training. It is always good to see what can and 
should be done ; but without doing or tratning, by the younger 
teachers, under a master, we might as well hope to learn 
horsemanship by looking at a horse race— writing, by looldng 
at the process of a professor of penmanship— sewing and 
shaping, by observing a milliner in full operation— or to 
learn elocution, by listening to a speech or sermon. It is not 
enough that we hear and see, we must, in order to learn, also 
do. 

We may notice a few of the more practical poinU in establishing a 
Normal class specially for Sabbalh school teachers. 

From observing the excellent effects of the weekly private 
CRITICISMS of the students, in the Normal Seminary of Glas- 
gow, during the last thirty years, I would propose their 
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eatablishment, on a email scale, (with slight modifications^ 
suited to the particular work in view,) into every Sab1>ath 
and Sunday school society in the United Kingdom. 

The principle of Bible Tbajsijxq^ theoretically and prac* 
ticaUy, was first worked out in a Sabbath school, from the 
year 1817. Seeing the manreUons effect upon the thirty 
children who had been under it, and the adaptation of the 
principle to every branch of elementary education, it was 
then made the basis of the Intellectual department of the 
Glasgow Normal Seminary, in all the branches, secular and 
sacred, in 1826-7, for pupils of from three tQ fifteen years of 
age, and continues so to t^he present day — thus securing an 
equal amounjfc of Bible Training on each day of the week, as 
in a Sabbath school ; and according to 7%< Training S^Hemt* 
where the Bible prineiples,ln some degree, are reduced to prac-» 
tice in the play-ground, in the children's intercourse with each 
other at their sports, with the master as their superintendent 
and guide. And now we would return the same principles of 
^ training \^ by means of Normal training classes to its former 
source, in the hope that a knowledge of the Saviour, and of 
Divine truth generally, may thereby be more widely pro- 
moted. 

1. The natural progress of experienced teachers of Sabbath 
schools is towards training^ viz., exercising the mind, con- 
science, and affections of the pupils, rather than of dogmati- 
cally teaching them. But for the sake of young candidates for 
the work, and the rapid extension of Normal classes, our 
readers are not to suppose that we would restrict Normal 
classes to the system of ^' Bible Training,"* or any other 
particular system. This would raise an insurmountable 
liarrier to their universal adoption. What we should propose 
is this, that one of the most experienced teachers in each 

• See •• Training Sj'fltcm of Educatton," 10th Edition. 
t See Chapter IZ.—PBACTiCAZ>Pai2SC2nES OF BiBisTaAiMva, 
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society, or congregation, or parisli, whose method of intellec- 
tnal teaching is highly approved of, be selected as the chair- 
man and critic. The direct moral training of the child ^* in 
the way he should go " practically, (which, of coarse, includes 
the physical) requires additional premises, and other 
practical arrangements, not within the sphere of Sabbath 
schools, except to a yery limited extent. The real life of the 
child, and the development of his character and dispositions 
are exhibited chiefly elsewhere, and on other days of the 
week, than within the restraints of a school room on one 
day out of seven. 

Should the principle of Bible Training, which we presume 
to be natural and scriptural, be pursued, in a Normal class, 
daring their practisings, once or twice a-week, all will 
be very well— good will be done. The teachers will be 
improved by the exercise of any mode different from their 
own, and be better able to adopt the one which, in their own 
judgment, they may consider the best 

2. Suppose, then, that there are between twenty and thirty 
schools or classes under one society or management, each 
class having one teacher. Supposing the number 25— such 
would make a very suitable number for a Normal training 
class; one to act as chairman and critic, and the remaining 
teachers ctctinff as pupils ; one of their number, in rotation^ 
conducting a Bible lesson, which may occupy twenty minutes, 
and not to exceed half-an-hour, and to be entirely under the 
control of the chairman, as master trainer. 

3. The classes to be worked vpon and with, may either be 21 
or 24 teachers, students, or children, who might sit on three 
parallel forms, or in a gallery, as might be, and tobe operated 
upon by the teachers in rotation, under the criticisms of the 
chairman. The plan of the teachers forming the class, how- 
ever, is greatly preferable, as the children are, in such cases, a 
restraint upon free criticism by the chairman, which need 
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not take place when none are present but grown persons. 
When children form the class, the teachers are mere specta- 
toi.i and listeners; but, on the other plan, they, in some 
degree become actors in the whole process of picturing out 
and drawing the lesson. 

4. Supposing, then, the number of teachers present to be 
21 or 2ij in addition to the chairman, who sits in fh)nt with his 
face to the class, as director and critic— the 24 (or 21) will 
just fill three parallel forms, (should there be no gallery,) 
and will enable the person selected by the chairman to con- 
duct a lesson more easily than with a smaller number than 
21 or 24* 

5. To arrange the class in the form of a semi-circle, or three 
sides of a square, is not so good as on parallel lines, or in a 
gallery. In neither of these cases, can the eye of master and 
pupils be so easily fixed upon each other, which, in training^ 
is of mighty importance. 

6. The person conducting the lesson should not stand too 
near the pupils, but, at least, six feet from the nearest form 
of the class. The master should not £ it —sitting greatly 
diminishes his power as a trainer. 

7. Every newly elected teacher, of course, should join this 
class, and take his turn in conducting a lesson, and be equally 
subject to the control and criticism of the chairman, as 
master trainer. 

8. Such a Normal class should meet, at least, one night each 
week, for two hours, at the hour most conrenient for all 
parties; and supposing twenty minutes be the period allotted 
for each lesson, (and not exceeding, altogether, half-an-hour, 
including any remarks by the chairman,) four or five of the 
teachers or students, in succession, each night, may have 
practice ; and the whole number will thus have practice once 
every six weeks, besides being practised upon during every 
one of the lessons. 
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Each of the four appointed to coadact the tridming 
lessons for the following meeting of the Normal dass should 
be carefhl to prepare the substance of the lesson, and to 
think oyer the text or passage well— not any particnlar or 
set of questions and answers. 

9. After a few weeks' practice, by way of variety, children 
might take the place of the students and teachers, to the 
number of 21 or 24, or just as many as would fill the three 
forms, and the body of teachers as spectators, except the oner 
who in turn conducts the training lesson, might sit right and 
left of the chairman. This arrangement, howerer, should 
only be occasionalfy ; for, as we hare already said, free con- 
versation and free criticism cannot take place so properly 
before children. 

10. This principle of private criticism, after the first night or 
two, will go on smoothly and most comfortably for all 
parties ; for, as the chairman's criticisms are final, without 
disputings, it only re<iuires kindness and firmness on hl» 
part, and the exercise of Christian forbearance and humility 
on the part of the student teachers forming the class, includ- 
ing the one for the time conducting the lesson, to insure 
perfect peace and great proficiency* Any dififbrence of opinion, 
as to matters of detail, must be left to other meetings than 
those of the Normal training class. 

Should there not be a gallery, and there be more students 
than would fill three forms, then each of the forms behind 
the front two, must be raised, for the sake of maintaining 
order and attention. 

The simplicity of the principles of Bible Training is gene- 
rally a stumbling-block to a mere looker-on*, he thinks it 
capable of being immediately adopted without training, and 
almost without effort, until he tries; and then he finds that, . 
whilst simplicity is the latest, it is, at the same time, the highest 
attainment of a teacher or trainer. Practice will also prove 
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to the Bible trainer that, while shortness as well as simplicity 
are enyiable points of attainment, expansion and ram- 
bling are as much the habits of the juvenile, as breritj and 
point are the attainments of the practised teacher. The ex- 
perienced trainer will bring out one or two points in five or 
ten minutes, easily and vividly before the eyes of his class,, 
what an apprentice in the art will take a full half-hour ta 
accomplish imperfectly. 

Teachers, by means of Normal classes, will gradually get 
better prepared for their work, and fitted, under the Locai» 
system, to take charge of a larger number of pupils with ease. 
The effect of this will be^ that one-half of the number of 
young teachers will suffice, and thus clergymen and directors 
would find it an easier task to fill up vacancies as they occur. 

Every person, by adhering to natural principles, may 
become a trainer. All, of course, will not be equally success- 
ful ; but each may arrive at the highest point of which his 
natural powers are capable, whether the particular bent of 
his mind be imaginative, illustrative, matter of fact, or 
logical. A moderate share of all these, coupled with physical 
energy, and prayerful and earnest piety, by the blessing of 
God, will produce the best and most efficient Bible trainer. 

In filling the office of Sabbath school teacher, well may we 
say— What an honour, in however humble a degree, to be a 
fellow-worker with God— sowing the seed, or watering it, 
which the Holy Spirit may bless— praying for the increase, or 
even tossing up the weeds, and thus preparing the ground! 
Of course, God alone can give the increase. 

May we, in this good work, humbly wait, and prayerfully 
labour. The promise standeth sure, " In due season ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not." 
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Selection op Bible Narratives. 

Maitt of these Bible stories are just such as the Christian 
mother tells her children orally^ with all earnestness and sim- 
plicity. Who ever forgets the Bible stories told him by his 
mother, oftentimes long before he could read them for him- 
self? and when he does read them, how slight the impres- 
sion, compared with those told him orally/ This is a fact all 
teachers would do well to consider; and even when their pupils 
are able to re&dJluerUhff we should recommend that on Sabbath 
or week-day lessons the facts or basis of the lesson alone be 
read, and that all the illustrations and picturing out, and the 
simpler these are the better, be all conducted orally. 

In Bible training the variety of subjects is important— not 
to dwell consecutively or too long on any one kind or depart- 
ment of revelation. "Variety is charming ;" and when the 
mind is not stuffed but trained^ variety is never dissipating, 
but, on the contrary, solid, progressive, and refreshing. 

Whatever is offered by the teacher,' the amount of instruc- 
tion received by the pupils depends very much on the voice 
and manner, something also on the way in which the children 
are seated, so as to keep the eye and attention of all, also on the 
position in which the teacher stands in reference to the class. 
The success of a teacher in training still more depends on a 
few practical points which we have noticed in Chapter IX., 
as essential to the system of Bible training, and which we 

* Wlien the term teacher or trainer is so often oted, oar readers are to 
nnderatand that parents and guardians are meant as well as school teachers. 
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may simply enumerate, viz. :— Attention to the voice in speak- 
ing and reading— simultaneous and individual reading— indi- 
vidual questloning-Hsimultaneous questions and answers, mixed 
— ^uses of ellipses— analogy and familiar illustrations — com- 
mitting ideas before technical terms— picturing out the sub- 
ject before drawing the practical lesson— physical exercises 
as a means of maintaining order and keeping up the attention 
— children, after the picture is drawn, expressing the lesson 
in their own terms, more or less simple, to the master. 

In conducting the following lists of lessons, those who pur- 
sue the system of Bible training, in addition to the practical 
principles noted in Chapter IX, may attend to the following 
points : — 

The texts may be read simultaneously (in one voice by the 
whole class), the teacher showing the example, which the 
pupils follow in tone and manner— slowly and distinctly, as if 
there were a stop after each word— as follows : — Teachbb. — 
In— the— beginning. Childrkw— (simultaneously repeat) 
/», thcj hegmning; T.— God— created: Ch.— G^d^ created; T.— 
the— heavens— and— the— earth ; Gn,—ihe, heaoenSf and, the, 
earth, — and so on. 

This plan secures, at the least, imprestive reading in the first in- 
stance, and it is the teacher's fault if it does not dissipate mom}- 
tony, 

Thesimvltaneoue mode of reading, and repeating, and answer- 
ing, enables those, of whatever age, who cannot read, or who 
read imperfectly, to receive an equal amount of instruction 
with those who read well, without the slightest detraction 
from those possessed of higher scholarship. 

In giving out a passage of Scripture, or psalm or hymn, to 
be committed to memory, let the explanation or picturing out 
of the meaning precede the committal to the verbal memory. 
In other words, the idea first, and the technical terms in which 
the idea is clothed following. 

Digitized by VjOOQiC 
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In repeating a task to you which the class may have com- 
mitted to memory— it may be done indiridoally, or hy the 
whole pupils, or hy one form of them after another, simuUane-' 
<nulif. By this latter mode, of course a great saying of time 
is effected, and the whole scholars are kept alive, listening if 
not repeating, and by their stillness, more readily attend to 
any observations, or questions or ellipses made by the teacher 
during the repeating of the task. 

The following list of texts will enable the teacher to select 
Alternately from the Old and I^ew Testaments, as he may think 
fit. Also from the Emblems, Precepts, Promises, etc., which 
will serve as the basis of his training lessons for at least a 
couple of years. 

A great proportion of the narratives, during the First 
Stacw, must be stated to the pupils, simply and familiarly, as 
an intelligent mother would, who never disteacts her chil- ^ 
dren's attention with more at first than the great outlines. 
These outlines, however, must be plainly and clearly given, 
orally; those points, in particular, on which th^practkat lesson 
hinges, must be fully pictured out, so as to enable the infant 
(in knowledge), of whatever age, to deduce the lesson without 
being told. 

The substance of former lessons should be made available 
to the one in hand— and they naturally will be so, thus pro- 
gressively, and almost imperceptibly, erecting a stable fabric 
in the mind of the child, on which to form habits of memory 
and reflection. All children possess, in an eminent degree, 
the power of observing actions and objects, whether these are 
seen by the bodily eye, or, according to our system, rendered 
visible to the mental eye, hy being pictured owt^ in wordt^ using ana- 
logy and familiar illustrations. It lies with the parent, and 
teacher or tcainers, to direct the exercise of this natural power. 
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FIKST STAGE OF TRAIKING LESSONS. 

1.— Tlie Crefttion. 

In the beginning God created the heavens tind the earth 

And the earth was without form «nd void ; and darkness was 

upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 

the face of the waters. And God «aid, Let there be light ; 

and there was light.— Gen. i. 1-3. 

In the beginning was ihe Word, and the Word was with God, and the 

Word was God All things were made by him ; and without him was 

not any Uiing made that was made.— John i. 1-4. 

After reading these three verses, the parent or teacher may 
shortly narrate the creation of eacfh of the six days, which he 
tells orally in the simplest terms possible ; and at each step 
of the narrative he will tnm the children's attention to the 
fact— that "God saw it was good." 

At the close of the lesson, the whole steps of the progress 
of creation on each day being clearly and simply pictured out 
to the mind^s eye of the pupils, they will intelligently answer 
the question, In wTiat state or condition was the world 
created ? It was very good^ (and by ellipses*)— all things were 
made...How? very good. Every thing,— fish, fowls of the air, 
and'beast&ofthe field, and mail also (Adam and Eve) were 
all madc.very good^ — nothing...(a<7.t 

* An ellipsis is marlced by three dots, tboa... 
t THth a senior class, or during « subsequent stage, you may question 
the pupils— When was the earth and the water created? (LooIe at your 
boolES, if you please.) Ko answer may be given, or some of them may say. 
On the first day^ wliich is natural By simply looking to the first five verses 
of the chapter, and attending to the plain meaning of the words (especially 
the little words), yon will readily bring out from them that we are not 
told when they were created. For example, verse 1 says, " In the begin, 
idng**— not fnmi the beginning'— or e^fier the beginnlng^bnt in it— simply 
the fact which is beyond our nnderstanding or oomprdieDalon, that ** In tho 
Iwginning, God created the heavens and the eartti,** and there the sentence 
stops. There was a tbne, therefore, when the materials of the earth and 
heaven were created by God,— how long before the creation we read of hi 
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2. God formed man of the dost of tlie ground, in a holy and 
happy state.— Gen. L 26, 27.* 

All are of the dost, and all torn to dast again.— Eccles. ill. 20. 

Lesson.— Our low and humble origin— made of dust— yet 
made by the omnipotent power and wisdom of God into a 
wonderful body, destined to' lire through eternity— into 
which body God created a living soul. This soul and body 
were created by God, and was the finishing and highest 
work of the creation on the sixth day. God pronounced 
all things, including man, to be " very good.** Without 
wandering, you may put the simple question, In what state 
are we all now? Bad— yery. „had. The Bible says, there 
is...»o«e righteous—no, not...o«e. (This latter ellipsis may 
only be filled up by a single pupil or two out of the das*) 
And without entering at this time upon the remedy pro- 
vided, which will be brought out in subsequent lessons, 
you may form another ellipsis, which all will of course fill 
in, Man was created good at..;;&'««— by... (?od— but now there 
is not one naturally. . .How i—rigJUeow—m}, not. . .oji«. (And 
there, for the present, you may stop.) 

Genesis, first chapter, we are not told. It is simply narrated, that previoiu 
to the day when God said, ** Let there be light; and there was fight,** " the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.** 

We must not attempt to be wise above what Is written, but even a senior 
class should simply read, and believe, as a little child confides in its parents. 
Our Saviour says, "Except ye become as little children," &c It is well 
to establish In the minds of your pupils the sovereign authority and truth 
of the Bible, simply as it stands, as a barrier to all scepticism that may be 
presented to them through life. 

• A SENIOR CLASS. 
With Infant and JuvenDe beginners we should keep to the plain narra- 
tive, with any obvious illustration or practical lessons that may be drawn 
out from them, suggested by the text. But with a senior class, or juveniles 
accustomed to training lessons, and who of course must have read and had 
their attention turned to the crsatzok, as narrated hi the previous verses 
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3- The fEdl of man— Adam and Eve hiding themselves.- Gen. iu. 8 

The eyes of the Lord are In erery place, beholding the evil and the 
good.— Prov. XV. 8. Bat Jonah went to Tarshkh, to flee from the 
presenoe of the Lord.— Jonah L 8. 

LEssoM.^Jonah might be stated as an example of a similar 
attempt at hiding from God, also numerous illustrations 
from the every-daylife of the children— such as our natural 
disposition to hide ourselves when guilty of any mischief or 
sin. We have even seen a child shut its eyes on being de- 
tected in a fault, imagining that it would thus be hid— all 
showing the evil nature we have received from our first 
parents since ihefodL 

of this chapter, yon might bring oat a very important doctrine, by directing 
their attention to one worc^us— in the 26th verse. ^ Ood said— Let tu 
make man in ow image, after otir likeness ;" whereas, in the making o 
cattle, and creation of herbs, fish of the sea, and fowls of the air, Ac, it is 
simply stated, "And God said." Why this distinction? Can we, from 
any other portions of scriptnre, find a reason ? The papils have long ago 
been told that there is one God, and that the three persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, alladed to so frequently in the Bible, are one God, and 
being already somewhat trabied, may give, on being asked, similar pas- 
sages to the following, that may have oocorred in other and former lessons. 
Sptaking of Chrut Jesu$ the Son qf God-Alie Word in John L 3, it is 
written, "All thfaigs were made by him"— the Word made., all things ; 
another pupil may repeat Heb. i. 8, Unto the Son he saith, " Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever"— the Son is here called...(?o<l; verse 10, "And, 
thou. Lord, in the beginning hast lidd the foundation of the earth ; and the 
heavens are the work of thine hands." Other papils may repeat from 
memory, assisted by one or two ellipses — " Li the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth;" also John 1st chapter, " In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. All 
things were made by him." Then you may say to the dass elliptically— 
the Word yna...Ood; and who was the Word? Jesus Christ, the.. .Son 
<tf God—ihB second.. .j^erfon of the Trinity— \h^ gl«riou8...IWmYy. Then 
the Son of...fi'o<i— was made.. ^/fea/i— when ? When he was...&om ^ the 
Virgin Mary ^ and lived and died for... n»n<r«— like... m. This not being a 
new lesson, but simply a revisal, a few ellipses as above, mixed with one or 
two questions, will be quite enough as a remembrancer. This revisal, how- 
ever, brings your pupils one step in confirming or establishing their per- 
ception of the proof^ that while God the Father is of course God — Jesus 
Christ, who partook of the nature of man, was, and is also God; and by 
D 
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4> The seed of the woman shall bmise the head of the eerpent. 
—Gen. lU. 16. ' 

The Saviour is born of the Virgin Mary.— Luke il l-ll. Jeans said, 
Abraham saw my day afar oft; and was glad.— Jolin vilL 6, 6. 



Lesson.— It may be drawn oat that we have the promise 
of a Saviour, who was to be bom of a woman — ^who 
should destroy the power of the serpent, the deril — 
the wicked one— and sare to the uttermost all who come 
unto God through him. This must be simplified and 
pictured out in a conversational style, very plainly, as 
a mother would, interspersed by one or two questions 
and ellipses. 



demanding firom your pupils a few texts respecting the Holy Ghost, or by 
yourself stating them orally, yon enable them to give some reason why, in 
making man, " God said, Let u$ make man, in our image, and in our like- 
ness." 

Speaking qfthe Holy Ghott, it is written, " Well spake the Holy Ghost by 
Esaias the prophet unto our fathers," ftc. Acts xxviiL 25. " For the pro- 
phecy came not in old times by the will of man, but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," 2 Peter L 21. The Holy Ghost 
moved these holy men to., tpmk. David said by the Holy Ghost, Acts 
L 16. "The wind bloweth where it listeth, &c.— so is every one that 
is bom of the Spirit," John iiL 8. Peter said, "Ananias, why hath Satan 
flUed thine heart to lie te the Holy Ghost — thou hast' not lied unto men, 
but unto God," Acts v. 3, 4 When Ananias tried to deceive about the 
land he bad sold, and you know deceiving is... a lie. To whom did Peter 
say Ananias had told the lie ? Unto Ood—ttaA therefore the Holy Ghost 
maslt...be Qod. Stephen was full of faith and... <i^ Holy OJiost. "The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen." 2 Cor. xiiL 14 The class will 
readily fill in and answer your question, that, " Let f^s"— means... Fa<A«r, 
Son, and Holy Oho8t-~aQe...Ood. 

Such a lesson is not fit for young children, but In the ordinary course of 
Bible lessons, the same truths will progressively be brought before their 
minds in a more simple and natural way in the ordinary course of train- 
ing lessons, on the Emblems, Narratives, and Miracles of Scripture. 

Such lessons require a more fiiU picturing out than we have done, 
and should never be attempted but with senior pupUs. The uniform 
practical principle, however, should be, the utmost simplicity, even with 
the oldest classes. 
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5. CidxL kUlBd Ids bnitlier AbtL-Oen. w. 8-i». 
He that hateth his brother is a mordemr.— 1 John iiL IS. 

Lessoks — May be drawn out ft'om the children^in regard to 
the horrors of war— murders — quarrelling among themsdoes 
— all proTing the sad fall of man, and evil effbcts of sin. 

6. God threatens to destroy the world by a flood In conseqnenoe 

of man's great wickedness — <}en. yi 8-& 
There is none righteoos, no, not one.—Bom. iii. 10, 11. 

Lesson.— The'children will tell the reason why God threatens 
to destroy the whole world by a flood— with the exception 
of eight persons, when, at the creation of the world, and 
every living thing in it, he pronounced all " very good.*' 
Although this text is one illustration of the subject in hand, the term 

righteous, or how man can be made righteous, will form the subject 

of other training lessons. 

7. Voah built an ark fbr the saying of his house, and the pre- 

servation of every living creature.— Gen. vi. 14-22. 

The Lord is a reAige-^and present help in tinie of tioable.— Psalm zlvl. 
1-V 

Lbsson.— As Noah believed God, and built an ark, so he be- 
came a practical " preacher of righteousness"— every nail 
that the people saw or heard him strike into the timber, 
preached to them the coming flood that would destroy them 
" if they repented not." This may be applied to the chil- 
dren if they do not forsake sin, and flee to the ark — Christ. 

8. God destroyed all flesh that dwelt upon the earth by a flood. 

— Gen. viL 

The earth, and the works that are therein, shall be homed np.— 2 Peter 
iii. 7-11. 

Lbsson.— Yon may, after the narrative has been fully pic- 
tured out, draw from your pupils God's faithfulness at all 
times to his promise»-4nd the equal certainty of his judg- 
ments denounced against sinners who will not repent and 
turn unto God, through the appointed way revealed in the 
Bible. 
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9. Building of Babel— one language in the world, and oonfiision 

of tongues.— Oen. xL 1-10. 

There Ib no wisdom, nor nnderstanding, nor connael against the Lord. — 
Proy. xxi. 80. 

Lesson.— Yon may picture out oraXfy (of conrse) the folly and 
Bin of bnilding the tower of Babel, in order to def j God, as 
it were, should he again send a flood upon the earth. They 
imagined they might get above the flood of water, and be 
sared. 

Apply the idea to themselves in ordinary life, by some fami- 
liar illustrations. 

The confusion of tongues fulfilled God's will, that the earth 
in all directions should be peopled. 

THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 

10. Abraham called to leave his country and his Idndred,— 

Gen. xiL 1-9. 

Now they seek a better ooontry, that la, an heavenly. —Heb. xt. 13-16. 

Lesson.— After this story is pictured out, the children will be 
prepared to tell you the duty of all to obey God^s commands, 
and, like Abraham, believing and trusting Grod, to do what- 
ever appears to be his will— not doubting but that all things 
will work together for our good. 

11. Abraham and Lot part.--Oen. xiii. i-is. 

The beginning of strife is ns when one letteth out water ; therefore leaye 
off contention before it be meddled with. — ^Prov. zvii. 14.. Inhonoor 
preferring one another.— Rom. xiL 10. 

Lbsson.- Draw out the selfishness of Lot and the generosity 
of Abraham — and yet both good men. Apply the compari- 
son to themselves, and many in common life, by some dis- 
tinct and familiar cases as illustrations, which you may 
orally picture out, also using any Scriptural illustrations 
that may be present to your mind at the moment. 
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12. Abraham sought to saTO Sodom from doetmotlon — 

Gen. xvm. 23-83. 

The Lord heareth the prayer of the righteooB.— ProT. xy. 29. Te are 
the salt of the earth.— Matt y. 13. 

Lesson.— After picturing out (orally) the whole scene and 
cause of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire, 
and Abraham's kindness and pleadings with God in 
desiring to save them— draw out from your pupils what 
their conduct should be in regard to their friends and 
neighbours who may be evidently going down the broad 
way to destruction. 

13. Lot's wife turned Into a pillar of salt— Oen. xiz. 15-26. 

He that patteth hia hand to the plongh and looketh bock, &a— Luke 
is. 62. 

Lesson. — Draw out the practical lesson from the children what 
their conduct should be, having left, as it were, " the city 
of Destruction." Should they do as Lot's wife did? Look 
back and be... 

14. Abraham offereth up his son Isaac-— Gen. zziL 1-19. 

God spared not hia own Son : hut deliyered hhn np for as all.— Bom. 
Tffl. 82. 

Lbsson.— Firm faith and trust in God, like Abraham, who 
hoped and trusted for eternal salvation to himself through 
Jesus Christ, who was to be bom through the line of his 
son Isaac, and yet, at the command of God, freely and 
firmly offered him up as a sacrifice upon the altar. Also 
the fact that Isaac, young and strong, must have willingly 
permitted himself to be bound by his aged and compara- 
tively weak father— an exhibition of great faith, confidence, 
and obedience to God in both father and son. Draw out the 
practical lesson from the children. 
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1& linae'B indostay aaid piei^**-*Cten. zzTt 17-2S. 

Be diligent in bugineM and fervent in spirit, serrtng the Lord.— Rom. 
ziLll. 

Lesson. — After picturing out from the passage read, Isaac's 
industrious habits, and his religious habits, by building an 
altar, and calling upon the name of the Lord, in accordance 
with the practice he exhibited of meditating in the fields, 
when his future wife, Rebekah, was brought to him, which 
some of your pupils may remember to have read, and which 
of course will be audibly expressed in the hearing of the 
whole class, you may then draw from the children what 

' their duty is at all times, as exhibited in the narrative in 
the text, and they will tell you, that they must do their 
work, and ask God's blessing on it, in regard to everything 
in or^nary life— in fact, work and pray. " In all things to 
acknowledge God, and he will direct our paths." 

16- God's promise to Jacob In the vision of the ladder. — 

Gen. xxviiL 10-22. 

In all thf ways acknowledge God, and he will direct thy paths.— Prov. 
iiL6. 

Lesson.— The attention of the children being turned to this 
narrative, and the various points being rendered visible to 
the mind's eye, several simple practical lessons may be 
drawn from the children, suited to themselves. The encour- 
agement we have to hope that, if his people, ^' the Lord will 
be with us, and keep us in all places." Like Ja^ob, wher- 
ever we may happen to be, we should be disposed to set up 
a ** Bethel," or spot or place for prayer and worship. 

JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 

17* Joseph's dreams*— Gea xxxvU. i-i4. 

The Lord nsnally revealed himself to his prophets in visions and dream?. 
—Mom. ziL 6-8. 

Lesson.— In olden times, during the ages before Christ ap- 
peared on eacth, God very frequently revealed his will 
through dreams. 
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The reading and talking over the dreams of Joseph are chiefly 
valuable, by showing their connexion with their after ful- 
filment. His brethren did actually afterwards in Egypt 
make their obeisance to him, like the bending of a sheaf 
of com— they bowed themselyes to the earth, to this very 
little brother Joseph— the ruler over all the land of Egypt, 
and his brethren suppliants for com to preserve them from 
starving in the midst of famine. All this, however, will be 
pictured out in subsequent lessons on this most interesting 
history, and many more practical lessons than our limited 
space will admit of presenting— even the barest outlines. 

18. Joseph cast into a pit by his brethren, and sold to the 
Ishmeelites for twenty pieces of silver— Gen- xxxvu. i7-80. 

Jadis betrayed Jesas for thirty pieces of sliver.— Matt, xxvii. 3-5. 

Lesson.— After picturing out the facts of this traly cruel and 
barbarous scene, from the narrative in the few verses read, 
you may draw from your pupils so many lessons that no. 
one opportunity could exhaust. The young lad— the 
youngest brother present — cruelty to Jqseph— their avarice 
—the love of money alone relieved him from the pit, but, 
shocking to relate, it was to become a slave — thirty pieces 
of silver (nearly the amount Judas accepted to betray our 
Lord)— where was their aflfection for their father, if none 
for a little brother? 

Familiar lessons may be brought out from this dreadful 
example of hcurd-heartednetSt seijishness, and covetousness, 

19 ■ Joseph's brethren dip his coat in the blood of a kid> to 
deceive his fkther.— Gen. xxxvii. 29-86. 

Beware of hypocrisy, for thera is nothlDg oorered that eball not be ve- 
vealed; netth«rhid, Ac.— Lukexli. 1-6. 

Lesson.— The picture to be drawn here, is a continuation of 
cruelty to their aged father— to which they added deceit— 
which you must bring out from the children themselves, 
very fully and clearly, by pointed incidents that may 
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and do occur in daily life, to be absolntely and in fact...a 
He — to deceive i8...<o tell a ^te^anything said with a view or 
desire to deceive, is 8iniplj...a lie. 

It would be difficult to picture out a greater instance of hard- 
heartedness in ten brothers united in sin and crueltj against 
a father and brother, and that their consciences should re- 
main dead or asleep for so many years afterwards, which, 
not having time to read, you may simply and orally tell. 

20. Joseph advanced in Egypt by king Pharaoh— Gen. xii. 14-45. 

All things work together for good to them that love God.— Rom. viiL 
28. 

Lesson.— This portion of the history of Joseph cannot be read 
as one lesson, but it may be orcUly narrated by the teacher 
as a story, and read in full at home or at another time — 
keeping in view the main point of the picture— Joseph taken 
out of prison and raised to the dignity of being governor 
over all the land of Egypt, Pharaoh alone being higher than 

• he. One practical lesson may be drawn out— God^s sove- 
reign and superintending care over all his own people — 
making all useful who seek his glory— and putting down 
one and setting another up, as seemeth good in his sight 

The narrative of the chief butler and baker, and Joseph's faith- 
fulness and propriety of conduct, may be orally told, and 
prudently and delicately pictured out by the parent and 
teacher. 

21. Joseph's brethren treated aa spies-— Gen. ziu. 1-20. 
Be sore yoor sin will find yon oat.— Num. xzzlL 23. 

Lessons— May be drawn that sin unrepented of, is sometimes 

punished even in this life. 

22. Joseph's brethren said one to another, We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother, ftc.— Gen. ziiL 2i.2». 

Confess your t&vltB one to another, and pray one for another, &e.— 
James y. 16. 

Lessons— May be drawn that affliction sometimes awakens 

the conscience, long dormant or asleep, to a remembrance 

of former sins, or particular evil deeds. 
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28. Joseph's brethren bring him presents, fuid bow themselTes 
to the earth bi^re him.— Cton. xiui. 26-84. 
Qod pntteth down one and setteth np another.— Psal. Ixxv. 7. 

Lesson.— We have here a fulfilment of Joseph's dream of the 
bowing of the sheaves of com to his sheaf. 

24. Joseph maketh himself known to his brethren.— 

' Gen. xlv. 1-19. 

Render not evil for eril.- 1 Thes. v. 16. If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink Romans zii. 20. 

Lesson.— The variety of lessons of a practical kind that may be 
orcUli/ communicated from this part of the narrative are 
exceedingly varied and important Joseph's forgiving 
spirit, and affectionate tenderness to his brethren and his 
aged and distant father and brother, and his brethren's 
present position and astonishment, form inany pictures to 
the mind's eye, and to the practical consideration of all. 

25.*The children of Israel oppressed in Egypt.— Exod. ▼. ft-20. 
Enyy not the oppressor, and choose none of liis way& — Prov. iii 8L 

Lesson:— After vividly drawing the picture as narrated, and 
taken in connexion with the subsequent history of the 
Israelites, one lesson at least may be drawn, that no afflic- 
tion for the present seemeth joyous but grievous,, neverthe- 
less, &c.— Heb. xii. 11. 

In school, the lessons from this narrative must of course be 
drawn chiefly oraUi/j and, like the history of the ten plagues, 
read at home. 



In presenting the following selection of passages or texts 
for training lessons, f^om the Old and New Testaments, our 
limits compel us to be content with simply giving to each not 
more than one iUustrative or analogous verse of Scripture 
—leaving to the teacher's judgment the picturing out of the 
lessons, as much as possible from the common incidents of 
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life, so as to draw, in coi\i unction with the children, praetico/ 
lessons. 

MOSES BORN. 

The texts marked with an asterisk thus •, may be selected 
as a First Stage, and part of the context arallff told, so as to 
bring out the practical lessons. 
26.*Mo6es laid by the river's brink in an ark of bulrushes.— 

Exod. ii. 3. 

When my father and mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up.— PsaL xxviL 10. 

27. The plagues of Egypt.— Exod. vii., yiii.. ix., x., xi. 

These may be read at home, and lessons orally drawn in school. 

28.*The passoyer.-Exod. xil. 1-13. 

Christ, our passover, was sacrificed for us. — 1 Cor. v. 7. 

29.*Pharaoh and his army drowned in the Red Sea.— Exod. 

xlv. 6-31. 

Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished.— 
Prof.xL21. 

30.*l8raelites protected by a pillar of cloud by day, and a 
pillar of fire by night.— Exod. xiv. 19-21. 
The Lord is thy helper, the Lord is thy shade, &c— Psal czxi. 5. 

31. Moses' band was held up in prayer, while Israel fought 
with Amalek.— Exod. xvii. 8-16. 

Pray without ceasing.— 1 Thess. y. 17. Be instant in prayer.— Rom. 
ziL 12. 

32. Moses receiyeth the Ten Commandments, written on two 
tables of stone, from God on Mount Sinai. — ^Exod. xx. 

Jesus said, I am not come to destroy the law, but to fulfiL— Matt y. 17. 

33. Aaron maketh a golden calf.— Exod. xxxii. 1-9. 
Children, keep yourselves from idols. — 1 John y. 21. 

34. The report of the spies — The murmuring of the Israelites 

— The Lord declareth that all of twenty years, and upwards, 

shall die in the wilderness. —Num. xiy. 

Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to oome short of It.^Heb. iy. 1. 

35. A man, contrary to the law, found gathering sticks on 
the Sabbath-day.— Num. xy. 82-86. 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.-^Deut y. 12-15. 
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36. Korah, Dathan, and Abiram swallowed up in conseqaence 

of their rebellion.--Num. xvi. 26-33. 

The wicked shall be tamed into hell, and all the natlMa that fbrget 
Ood.— PsaL ix. 17. 

37. Aaron and the priests first make a sacrifice for them- 

selyes, and then for the people.— Ley. xvi. 1-11. 

Christ needed not to sacrifice like the priest, first for his own sin. 
He ofiTered himself once for alL— Heb. ix. 24-26. 

38.*Moses raised a brazen serpent on a pole, that all who 
looked at it might be cured of the sting of the fiery ser- 
pents.— Num. xxi. 3-9. 

As Moses lifted np the serpent in the wilderness, bo shall the Son of 
man be lifted up, Ac.— John ilL 14. 

39. Balaam rideth upon an ass with the princes of Moab, and 
considereth the bribe.— Num. xxii. 21-24. 

The love of money is the root of all eviL— 1 Ilm. tL 10. 

40. Moses views the promised land from the top of Mount 

Pisgah, and then dies Deut. xxxiy. 1-8. 

Whfle we look not at the things which are seen, bat, &c.— 2 Cor. iv. 
18. There remaineth a rest to the people of God.— Heb. iy. 9. 



THE PROMISED LAND. 

41.*Jo6hua leadeth the children of Israel across the riyer 

Jordan.— Josh. iy. 14-24. 

Thoa«:h I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for thou art with me, Ac- PsaL xxiii. 4. 

42. The walls of Jericho fall by the blowing of the rams' 
horns, and Rahab the harlotf saved from destruction, with 
her father's house.— Josh. yi. 12-20. 

By faith the walls of Jeridiofell, ^.— Heb. xL 80, 31. 

43. Achan hideth the garment, shekels of silyer, and wedge 
of gold in his tent.— Josh. yii. 13-26. 

There is nothing hid that shall not be known.— Matt z. 26. 

44. Joshua putteth away false gods, and resolveth that him- 
self and his house shall serve the Lord.— Josh. xxlv. 13-16. 

Let us not be weary in well- doing, &c.— Gal. vL 7-10. 

45. Gideon oyerthroweth the army of Midian.— Judg. yi. 15-24. 
The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.— Eccl. Lx. 1 1. 

t The Hebrew word, here rendered harlot, signifies also an innkeeper. 

Digitized by VjOOQ iC 
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46. Rath (afterwards grandmother to king David) cleaveth to 
Naomi, her mother-in-law.— Ruth i. 14-19. 
Bear ye one another's burdens, &c.~OaL vi. 2. 

DAVID KING OF ISRAEL. 

47.*Dayid anointed king by the prophet Samuel.— 1 Sam.xyi. 
1-13. 
The holy child Jesos was anobited Kinff.— Aets !▼. 24-27. 
48.*Dayid cometh forth to meet Goliath.— 1 Sam. xvii. 88-61. 
Blessed is the man that roaketh the Lord his trust, and respectetb not 
the proud.— Psal. xl. 4. 
49.*Jonathan and David's love to each other.— 1 Sam. xx. 
11-18; 2 Sam. i. 17-27. 
A new oommandment I give onto you, that ye love one another, &c. 
~ John xiiL 34. [TTc have thus an example in David and Jonathan — 
(he commandment from ChriiLl 

60. David refraineth from slaying Saul, his enemy, when 
asleep in the cave.— 1 Sam. xxiv. 1-16. 

Avenge not yourselves. — Rom. xii. 19-21. 

61. David the servant of Saul, the king.- 1 Sam. xxlx. 3. 
Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters.— Eph. vi. 5, 6. 

62. Absalom conspireth against David, his father.— 2 Sam. 
XV. 6-14. 

Honour thy father and thy mother.— Deut v. 16. 

68. Absalom caught by the hair in an oak, and slain by Joab. 
—2 Sam. xviii. 6-17. 
It had been good for that man it he had not been bom.— Matt zxvL 
24. 

64. David moumeth for his son Absalom.— 2 Sam. xviiL 31- 
88; xix. 1-4. 
I will sing of mercy and of Judgment— PsaL cL L 
66.*Solomon, the king, built the temple of large stones, etc., 
and in which, while building, the sound of the hammer 
was not heard. — 1 Kings v. 13-18, and vL 7. 
In whom all the bnUding, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy 
temple, Ao.— Eph. IL 19-23. 

66. Solomon finished the temple at Jerusalem for the worship 
of God.— 1 Kings vi. 14. 
The hour is come, when not merely at Jerusalem, but everywhere, the 
true worshippers may worship the Father in spirit and in truth.— 
John iv. 20-24. 

67.^The greatness of Solomon*—! King iv. 20-26. 
A greater than Solomon is hen.— Matt xiL 42. 
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68, Rehoboam's foolish conduct, and revolt of ten tribes.— 
1 Kings xii. 6-20. 
The fsar of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, but fools despise 
wisdom and instruction.— Prov. L 7. 

ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 

59. Elijah fed by rayens.— 1 Kings xvii. 2-7. 

Thy bread and thy water shall be sure.— Isa. xxxiiL 15-17. 
60.*El\jah multiplieth the widow's handful of meal, and cruse 
of oU.— 1 Kings xvii. 8-16. 

There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth, &c— Pror. xi. 42. 

61. Eiyah raiseth the widow's son.— 1 Kings xvii. 17-24. 

The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avalleth much.— James 
V. 16. 

62. El^ah carried up into heaven by a whirlwind.— 2 Kings 
ii. 9-16. 

Lazarus carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom.— Luke xvL 
22-24. 

63. Forty-two children torn by two she-bears out of the wood, 

for their insolence to the aged prophet Eiiyha.— 2 Kings ii. 

19-26. 

Bender to all their due— honour to whom honour. — ^Rom. xliL 7. Thou 
Shalt rise up before the hoary head and honour the face of the old 
man, and fear thy God, &c.— Lev. ziz. 32. 

64. Naaman, the Syrian, at the command of Elisha, washeth 
himself seven times in the Jordan, and is cured of his 
leprosy.— 2 Kings v. 18-16. 

Wash you, make you dean, Ac— 1m. i. 16-18. 
66. Gehazi, Elisha's servant, taketh an undue reward. — 2 
Kings V. 20. 

Thou Shalt not covet— Exod. xx. 17. 
66. Josiah, the youthful and good king.— 2 Elings xxii. 1, 2. 

Remember now thy Creator bi the days of thy youth, &c.— EccL ziL ] . 

67.*Haman and Mordecai.— Esth. v. 13, 14. 

They have digged a pit, into which they themselves have fallen. — 
PsaL viL 11>15. 

HISTORY OF JOB. 

68. Job's patience and resignation under severe bereavements 
and bodily affliction.-^ob. i. 20-22, and ii. 7-10. 

We know that tribulation worketh patience. — Roul v. 8, 4. 

69. Job curseth the day of his birth.— Job iii. 1-6. Abhors 

himself and repents.— Job xlii. 1-6. 

Now, no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but griev- 
ous.— Heb. xiL IL 
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70. Job's trust In God—Job xiii. 18-17. 

Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sostain thee^—PsaL !▼. 
22. [Not merely place It, bat " cast."] 
71.*Job said, I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, &c.— Job xix. 
25. 
Every eye shall see him, &o.--Bev. i 7, 8. 

72. David blesseth God for teaching his hands to war, and 
his fingers to fight— Psal. cxliv. 1-4. 

If possible, live peaceably with all meu.— Rom. xii. 18. 

73. Agur's prayer, Give me neither poverty nor riches, &c.— 
Prov. XXX. 1-9. 

Godliness, with oontentm«it, ia great gaia— 1 Tim. vL 6. 

74. The prophet Isaiah narrates the desolation of the holy 

city and coming judgments, on account of sin.— Isa. 1. 

Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. — ^2 
Pet L 19-21. 

76. Isaiah saw the glory of the Lord.— Isa. vi. 1-6. 

The believer, beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, is 
changed into the same image from glory to glory.— 2 Cor. iii. 18.18. 
76. Glory of Christ's kingdom— a prophecy.— Isa. xxxii. 1-6. 
« Christ the Alpha and the Omega— the prince of the kings of the earth. 
Rev. i. 5-9 ; also, the whole dohigs of oar Saviour while on earth. 

77.*Isaiah prophesieth concerning Christ, in the form of a 
narrative, 719 years before he appeared. — Isa. liii 1-9. 
Christ did no sin, and when reviled he reviled not again, <fec.— 1 Pet. 
ii. 22-25. 

78. Isaiah says. Come without money and without price.— 
Isa. Iv. 1-3. 

Jesus says, He that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out — John 
vi. 37. 

79. Jeremiah, the prophet, is cast into the dungeon of the 

court of the prison. — Jeremiah xxxviii. 3-6. 

O Jerusalem, that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often, &c— Matt. xxiH. 37. 

DANIEL THE PROPHET. 

80. ♦The four Jewish children choose plain food to eat, and 

water to drink, at the court of Babylon— Dan. i. 6-20. 

Every man who striveih for the mastery is temperate in all things.— 
1 Cor. Ix. 24y 25. * 

81.*Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed*nego, cast into the fiery 

furnace.— Dan. iii 23-25. 

When thoa walkett timmgh the iire, then shiUt not be burned. —Isa. 
xliiL2. 
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82. Belshazzar's impious feast; the kingdom taken.— Dan. 
▼. 30, 31. 

Thoa fool, tills night thy sool shall be required of thee— Lake xii. 20. 

83. Daniel prayed tliree times a-day, with his face turned 
towards Jerusalem.->Dan. vi. 10, 11. 

When thoa prayest, enter into thy closet, <fec.~Matt. vi. 6. 
84.*Daniel was cast into the den of lions, and remained un- 
hurt—Dan. vi. 16-24. 

Through faith sabdued kingdoms, Ac^ stopped the months of licms — 
Heb. zl. 33. 

JONAH THE PROPHET. 
85.*Jonah fled from the presence of the Lord, and the Lord 
sent a great tempest in the tea. — Jon. i. 3. 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, ^to.— FsaL cxxxiz. 7-12. 
86. God prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah for his 
disobedience. — Jon. i. 17. 

As Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale's belly, so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth.->Matt xil. 38^1. 



FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
7%e foUomng narratives may he taken aJUematdy with those of 
the Old Testament (marked with an asterisk), as the foundation of 
Lessons during the First Stage. 

1. Jesus was born in a stable and laid in a manger.—Luke 

ii. 1-7. 

Jesus had no permanent dwelling on earth; foxes have holes, &c. — 
Luke ix. 57, 58. 

2. The star in the east, and the shepherds come to Bethlehem 

to worship the child Jesus.— Matt. ii. 1-6. 

Take hoed to the word of prophecy, until the day dawn, and the day- 
star arise, &a'2 Pet i. 16-21. 

3. Joseph fleeth into Egypt with Jesus and Mary his mother. 

—Matt. ii. 11-23. 

If they have persecuted me, they will also persecate you.—- John xv. 
18-21. 

4. John the Baptist preacheth repentance, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.— Matt, iii, 1-4. 

Jesus said, My kingdom is not of this world.— John xviii. 36, 37. 
6. Jesus, at twelve years of age, in the temple with the doc- 
tors.— Luke ii. 40, 50. 
My meat and my drink is to do the wUl of him that sent me.-— John 
iv. 81-34. 
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6. JesQs, after twelre years of age, continued subject to his 
parents.— Luke ii. 51, 52. 

CMldren obey your parents in all things.— CoL iiL 7. 

7. Jesus tempted by Satan in the wilderness forty days and 
forty nights.— Matt. iv. 1-11. 

Resist the deyil and he wOl flee from yon. — James !▼. 30. 
a Nathanael believeth Jesus to be the Son of God, by his 
having been seen of him when not present. — John i. 43-51. 
Jesos knew all men. — John iL 23, 25. 

9. Jesus asketh a drink from the woman of Samaria at Jacob's 
well, and afterwards said, The water that I will gire, shall 
be in thee a well of water springing up into eyerlasting 
life.— John iy. 7-16. 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, &c.— Isa. Iv. 1>3. 

10. Jesus blesseth little children, and saith, " Of such is the 
kingdom of God."— Mark x. 12-16. 

Those that seek me early shall find me.— Prov. Ix. 17. 

11. Christ chose twelve disciples, whom he ordained apostles. 

—Mark iii. 13-21. 

It is ordained that they who preach the gospel have a right to live of 
the gospeL— 1 Cor. ix. 9-14. 

12. Jesus loved the amiable young man, but the young man 

loved his wealth more than he loved the authority of 

Christ.— Mark x. 17-22. 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
man who tmsts in riches to enter the kingdom of God.— MaA z. 
24, 2& 

13. Jesus cureth two blind men. — Matt. ix. 27-31. 
The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind. — Psalm cxlvL 5-10. 

14. Jesus cureth a man's withered hand. — Mark iii. 1-6. 

If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.— Luke xvL 29-3L 

15. Jesus raiseth from the dead the son of the widow at 
Nain.— Luke viiL 11-18. 

Jesus saith, I am the resurrection and the life.— John zi. 20-27. 

16. Jesus cured many of their infirmities, plagues, evil spirits, 
&c— Luke vii. 20-22. 

He is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.— Heb. zlii. 8. 

17. Jesus frequently retired to pray, and, having many to 
pray for, he prayed long. — Luke vi. 12. 

Jesus taught his disciples to pray.— Matt. vL 9-13. 

18. Jesus was transfigured before Peter, James, and John, on 
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a mountain, presumed to be Mount Tabor, and at nigbt. — 
Matt xTii. 1-9. 
Pant while Jcmrneytng to DamaaeiiB, beheld a light from heftven, 

above the brightness of the san, and a voice spake to him, saying, 

I am Jesus, ftc. — Acts iz. 1>9, and xxvl. 12. 

19. Jesus wept at tbe grare of Lazarus.-> John xi. 35. 
Bqjoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. — 

Rom. ziL 15. 

20. The prodigal son.— Luke xv. 11>82. 

21. The rich man and Lazarus.— Luke xvi. 

22. The old and new characters of Zaccheus.— Luke xix. 1-10. 
Owe no man anything but love. — Rom. xiii. 8. 

23. Jesus wept when he beheld the city of Jerusalem, doomed 

to destruction for the wickedness of its people.— Luke 

xix. 34-44. 

In all things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, inc. — 
Heb ii. 16-18. 

24. Christ commanded the winds and the waTes to cease, and 
instantly there was a calm.— Mark iy. 35-41. 

All power is given nnto Jesus, in heaven and in earth.— Matt, zxviii. 

25. Jesus rideth into Jerusalem amidst the hosannahs of the 

multitude.— -Mark xi. 1-11. 

A murderer is preferred to our Saviour, and the multitude cry out , 
Crucify him.— Mark zv. 13-20. 

26. Christ keepeth the Pasioyer with his diseiples<— Luke 
xxii. 1-23. 

27. Christ crucified.— Luke xxiii. 32-49. 

28. Jesus desired to finish the work of him that sent him. — 

John iy. 31-38. 

Jesm, having received the vinegar, said. It is finished, and bowed his 
head, and gave up the ghost.— John xiz. 28-30. 

29. The body of Christ laid in the tomb by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. — Luke xxiii. 60-66. 

Thoa Shalt not suffer thy Boly One to see oormption.— Acts ziii. 35. 

30. Christ riseth from the dead on the third day, being the 

first day of the week.— Matt, xxviii. 1-15. 

At the last trump, we shall all be changed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye. — 1 Cor, xv. 49 55. 

31. Jesus desireth Peter to feed his lambs and his sheep. — 
John xxi. 14-17. 

He shall gather the lambs in his arms, ftc— Isa. zL 11. 

32. Jesus said, What if ye shall see the Son of man ascend 
up where he was before?— John yi. 62. "^ 

Jesus ascendeth up into heaven.— Luke zziv. 50*53. 
E 
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33. The Day of Pentecost— Acts ii. 1-15. 
Another Comforter who abldeth for ever. — John xiv. IG 

34. Peter and John cure a lame man.— Acts iii. 1-12. 

No man can do theae miradei except God be with him.— John iii. 2. 

35. Awful death of Ananias and Sapphira.— Acts y. 1-11. 

All liars shall have their part in the lake that bums with fire and 
brimstone, ftc. — Rev. xxl. 8. 

36. Stephen, the first martyr, stoned to death.— Acts vil. 54-60. 
Cast thy bmrden on the Lord, he shall sostain thee.— Psal. It. 23. 

37. SauPs journey to Damascus, to persecute the Christians, 

and his conversion. — Acts ix. 1-22. 

Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter the kin^om of heaven. — Matt. xvliL 3. 

38. Peter restoreth Dorcas to life.— Acts ix. 86-43. 

He that giveth to the poor, lendetb to the Lord — Prov. xix. 17. 

39. Herod putteth James to death, and imprisons Peter, whom 

the Lord delivers.— Acts xii. 1-17. 

Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteoosness' sake. — Matt. 
V. 10. 

40. Herod dies, being eaten up of worms.— Acts xii. 20-23. 

Pride goeth before destraction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.— 
Prov. xvi. 18, 

41. Barnabas and Paul set apart, and sent to the Gentiles.— 
Acts xiil 1-3. 

Go and teach all nations.— Matt xxviil. 19. 

42. Paul and Silas in prison, and the jailer^s conversion — 

Acts xvi. 19-34. 

There is no other name under heaven whereby we can be saved — 
Actsiv. 12. 

43. The Ephesians cry out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

—Acts xix. 23-35. 

Their idols are silver and gold; months have they, but they speak not, 
&c.— Psal. cxv. 3-8. 

44. Felix trembled, and said, " Go thy way for this time," 
&c.— Acts xxiv. 24-27. 

Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.— 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

45. Paul appealeth to Csesar.— Acts xxvi. 24-32. 

Te shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake.— Matt. 
X. 18. 

46. Paul is shipwrecked on his way to Rome.— Acts xxvii. 

(The whole.) 

Unless these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. — Acts xxviL 81. 
Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for, etc.— 
Pha ii. 12, 18. 
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47. Paul, in the island of Melita, unhurt by a viper which 
came upon his hand.— Acts xxriil. 1-6. 

I give yon power to tread upon leipents and Bcorplons.— Lake z. 19. 

48. The noble Bereans searched the Scriptures daily.— Acts 
xvii. 11. 

Search the Scriptures, they testify of me. — John v. 89. 

49. The unfeigned faith of Timothy's grandmother Lois, and 
his mother Eunice.— 2 Tim. i. 6. 

Timothy, firom a child, knew the Boriptares.— 2 Urn. ill 15. 

50. The apostle John was banished to the isle of Patmos, for 
the sake of the gospel, and was in the Spirit on the Lord's- 
day.— Key. i. 

I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.— Heb. xiil. 5, 6. • 

When these various points are gone over, and pictured out, 
by analogous passages, and familiar illustrations drawn from 
the real life and experience of the children, particular Scrip- 
ture characters may be read and pictured out, or Prophecies 
with their fulfilment, or any of the books of Scripture may 
be read progressively with some degree of intelligence and 
interest, and it may be hoped with profit. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

BIBLE EMBLEMS. 

Selection— For Training Lessons. 

We woold recommend, in the selection of training lessons, 
that every third one be an Emb]em^-«which may be conducted 
on the principle, see Chapter IX. Emblems, natnrally and 
graphically pictured out, present most valuable practical 
lessons, and tend to illuminate the whole reading of Scripture 

The selection or verse, with its immediate context, should 
be read from the Bible itself, and not from a book of ex- 
tracts. In this way the announcement to the minds of the: 
children naturally comes with the authority of God's word. 

Although the teacher or parent should not prepare any par- 
ticular set of questions to be put, or answers to be given by 
the pupils, yet previous to conducting the lesson, he should 
carefully think over the whole subject, and reflect on some 
illustrations that he might suggest, and the practical lessons 
that may be drawn from the pupils. 

Each Emblem pictured out, furnishes material for illus- 
trating others that may follow ; and when the list now pre- 
sented is exhausted, the Bible itself will furnish an almost 
inexhaustible variety. The practice of picturing them out, 
also, facilitates the process of picturing out every succeeding 
one. 

The natural or secular picture you will of course clearly 
bring out in the first instance, so that the children may see 
for themselves the spiritual and plain practical lesson intended 
by the Spirit of God in the passage or Emblem under con- 
sideration. 

According to the Bible Traminff S^stem^ the Questions and Ellip- 
ses will be ptU and answered simultaneoitsly and individually^ but 
more generally the former. 
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No. I. 

Behold the Lamb of Ood. 

" The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and salth, Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. This is he of 
whom I luddf after me cometh a man which is preferred before me; for he 
was before me."— John L 29, 30. 

Is condacting an Oral Training Lesson with children Arom 
this passage,^ the first tme^ we would not attempt to exhaust 
all that might be brought out from it, but only the most 
obvious points — the great autlines — and the emblems in parti- 
cular,— Lamb— " Lamb of God," 

As the basis or platform, the parent, or Sabbath school 
teacher, may turn the children's attention, as a primary pro- 
cess, very shortly, to the particular circumstances in which 
John and the Jews were placed when the announcement was 
made, contained in these two verse*'. 

The Natural Picture. 

The natural dispositions and character of a lamb may be 
shortly tallied over, and pictured out to the mind of the chil- 
dren, partly from their own experience, and partly from your 
own more extended knowledge. 

Meekness — Unobtrusiveness — Comparative Innocence— and 
Gentleness of a lamb, may all be brought out. 

The children may already know, if not, they must be told, 
that a lamb was used (in common with other animals) as a 
sacrifice under the Jewish dispensation, when the descendants 
of Jacob lived in Palestine as a distinct or separate people. 

That the lamb so used was a type or emblem of Christ, the 
the great sacrifice, or antitype, that was to come. 

That a lamb was more especially used at the institution of 
the Passover in Egypt, and at the commemoration of it until 
.the coming of Christ* 

* TlM previoM knowledg« at your pupUs will enable yon to Jadge what 
amount and Tariety of explanation, in n^gard to any of these points, you 
may require to give, or nather dnvir oat from theaa, so that the comparisons 
jnay be undesstood. 
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The lamb used in sacrifice by the priests and people daily 
and yearly, was to be free of blemish, without spot, or imper- 
fection of any kind. 

Was offered by pious Jews and Israelites in the faith or 
belief of Him who was to come, as promised to Adam after 
the fall, and foretold by the prophets before Christ appeared. 
They looked for this great Sacrifice as promised, and trusted 
in him by faith and in hope for the pardon of their sins 
through his blood ; and by being reconciled ♦ to God, to enjoy 
his presence in heaven throughout eternity. 

The Lesson. 

John, in the passage read, said to the Jews as Jesus was 
was walking towards him, " Behold "—look— see the— not 
merely a lamb, but "<Ae lamb," /or whom they and their 
fathers had looked— "the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world "—the sin, the united sin of rebellion 
against God, forgetfulness of God, and selfishness, the great 
source of all other sins. 

He—" the Lamb " now pointed out, and before their eyes, 
John declared, " taketh," was in the act and process of taking 
away sin. 

At that very time, Jesus was keeping God's law perfectly, 
in all its parts. He had been subject to his parents ; now, he 

* Technical terms, such as reconciliation, redemption, atonement, wisdom, 
glory, etc., shonld be first pictured oat verbally, in their common or natn- 
ral meaning, by familiar illostrations, as they occar in the text or passage 
of Scripture under consideration, and then they may be freely used both by 
the children and yourself in all Oral Bible Lessons. If the terms used are 
not clearly apprehended by the pupils, the repetition would be, to use n 
common phrase, " sound without sense." 

In order that the child or ehUdren of a class go along with you in bring- 
ing out the lesson, natural, spiritual, or moral, it is of course necessary that 
you use such terms and phrases, more or less simple aecording to dream- 
stances, as may be Intelligible to the mind of tiie young and ignorant And 
that yon accept such simple terms firom them as they faUy nnderatand. 
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was entering more especially on bis public ministry and 
work. 

A perfect work — ^working out God's law perfectly — ^which 
no man since Adam's fall ever did, or can do. 

This fulfilling of God's law— perfect work and example, 
from some remarkable points in the history of Christ, you 
may bring out from the children. He completed the glorious 
work of obedience unto death by shedding his blood on the 
cross, and there, at last he himself declared, " It is finished," 
and gare up the ghost — died — entered into Paradise, and as 
one trophy of his mighty and gracious work, receired the 
soul of the penitent, belieying, praying, pardoned, re- 
conciled, and thus saved thief, into the mansions of the 
blessed.* 

Thus you may picture out to the children, that every 
humble belieyer, young or old, may trust in Christ the 
Almighty Saviour's perfect obedience to God's law, as if it 
were his own obedience or perfect righteousness, (as if he or 
she did everything right, and never had done anything 
wrong, either in thought, words, or in outward doings.)t 

The sacrifice of Christ upon the cross, and shed blood,t 
is therefore a complete salvation from sin, and its everlasting 
punishment.§ 

That the leading points of comparison may be rendered 
more vivid and fixed in the mind, you may revise or recapi> 
tulate as follows : — 

Meekness of the Lamb— So Christ, " led as a lamb to the 
slaughter." 

Lamb'in sacrifice— So Christ, the great sacrifice, offered up 

* The penitent thief gave also proof of a aanctified spirit, by acting the 
part of missionary to his fellow guilty sufferer on the cross. 

t " The Lord our Righteousness." Jer. xxiU. 6. 

t " Without shedding of blood is no remission." Heh ix. 22. 

§ Not for any sin of his own ; for " he did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth." 1 Pet U. 22. 
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himself once, and only once for alL Why only once ?— with 
any other point that may be suggested to your mind. 

The lamb in sacrijfice was at best imperfect, and only an 
«mblem of the great sacrifice, Christ himself. But "the 
Lamb of God,'' as Divine, must be perfect and complete, 
although only offered once on the cross — **once for all." 
Heb. vii. 26-27. 

Additional light will be thrown upon the dignity <tf Christ, 
from the drawing or picturing out of the next verse as a 
Second Lesson. 

SECOND LESSON. 

« Behold the Lamb of God who taketh," Ac Jomr L 30. 

The former verse, in Us mere outlines^ is quite enough for an 
Oral Training Lesson at any one time. 

John the Baptist, in continuation, said, verse 30—*' This is 
he — the man — who is preferred before me, for he was before 
me." 

In picturing out the substance of this verse, the teacher 
has the opportunity, however, First,— Of revising some of 
the outlines of the natural emblem— a lamb — and, **The 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." 

Second.— Of adding some important comparisons and 
illustration of the lesson from nature and Scripture, which 
may have been omitted, or which may vivify, as it were, the 
impression of an emblem so pictured out on the minds of the 
children. 

Thibd.— The greatness, dignity, and love of the Man 
Christ Jesus, who appeared before the Jews, and was ap- 
proaching John, when he expressed in their hearing, *' This 
is he," ete. 

Verse 30. ** This is he— the man— who Is preferred tefbre 
me." The children may now say to the parent or school- 
master, that in the first and second chapters of St Luke's 
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Gospel, they had read, that John the Baptist was bom before 
Jesus. How, then, could John say to the Jews when Jesus 
approached, or walked towards him—" he is preferred before 
me, for he was before me ? " How could he have been before 
John when he was bom after him ? 

"Whatever direct or technical answers may be given by the 
children, these questions open up the way to the picturing 
out, in some degree, what Jesus was, and must be, who did 
come after John, and yet was htfore John. 

" Is preferred before me." One mightier than John, " the 
latchet of whose shoes," it is elsewhere declared by John, 
" he was not worthy to stoop down and unloose"* (a very 
mean office, indeed). And yet John was son to the priest 
Zacharias, and Jesus son of the poor woman — Mary. 

You will find no difficulty in bringing out, that as the Man 
Jesus was bom, or came after John, yet that he, as God and 
man in one person — "Immanuer^~now seen before their 
eyes, and in the simple form of an ordinary man — was 
mightier than John, although apparently poor f in circum- 
stances and station; in fact, "the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world," and which John, the 
forerunner of Jesus, required the Jews to " behold "-^o look 
at attentively, reverently, believingly. 

" Behold," he by whom Patriarchs and Prophets, and all who 
believed in the promise of a Saviour, and looked for his com- 
ing, and trusted to and in him, were saved. " Behold," " he " 
throogh whom you Jews also may be saved, and all believers 
to the end of time. 

Of course, you will take care to bring out from your pupils 
that theyjndividually are among the number who are invited 

* We might wb]1 say, *' Wonder, O lieAveng; and be astonifllied, O 
earth: "—this mighty Jeaoa — " Immanael "•—condescended even to wash 
his disciples* feet, as an example and a token of his love. John zili. 4-9. 

t " The foxes have holes, and the birds of the ak have nests, hnt the Sou 
of Man hath not where to lay hia head.** Matt. viiL 20. 
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to "behold." "Ho, every one that thirsteth, come," etc. 
** He that cometh unto me (says Jesus), I shall in no wise 
cast out." 



No. II. 
As an Anchor of the Sonlf 



" Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sare and stcdfaat/* 
-Heb. vI 19. 

The Natural Picture. 

The first point to be illustrated and pictured out is — 
" Anchor,"— what an anchor is. 

An anchor is generally made of iron, which is a substance 
much heavier than water— therefore, when thrown into the 
water, sinks quickly to the bottom ; and so shaped, resemb- 
ling or similar to a hook, that it readily catches everything 
that is drawn against it, or that it is drawn against, at the 
bottom of the sea or river. 

What hope an anchor gives to the sailor or fisherman— to 
all in a ship or boat — especially when exposed to wind or 
storm. 

Generally speaking, the anchor keeps the vessel safe and 
secure, but not at all times. 

You may illustrate, for example, by such hurricanes as took 
place some years ago near Balaklava, in the Crimea, when 
many vessels were lost, and their anchors failed to keep them 
safe. 

The anchor is, however, a " hope " on which the mariner 
trusts that the vessel will be both "sure and stedfast" in its 
place. 

On questioning the children aimnUaneousfyj some of them 
will give you, tn the hearing of the tohole clou, illustrations of 
the value, and importance, and necessity of an anchor— to 
which you may add your more extended information. And 
thus all will learn what any one knows. 
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The Lesson. 

As the anchor to the ship or boat generally keeps it in safety, 
hut sometimes fails, — So — Christ is.. .an anchor to the soul of... 
the heUever, on whom hc.irusts. 

The anchor may fail to keep the ship in security, bnt Christ 
...never fails, or can...^i7, to keep the soul in security, what- 
ever blasts, or floods of adversity, or trials may meet or assail 
us. 

The believer, trusting in the almighty power of the Saviour 
" as the anchor of his soul," who has promised to keep and 
guide even unto death, can never be driven away or perish. 

By the Christian parent or teacher, many appropriate pas- 
sages of Scripture may be quoted as illustrations, as they 
occur to the mind during the progress of the Lesson^the first 
word or two of which may only require to be mentioned, 
which the pupils will immediately fill up and finish, as they 
may be required or permitted to do, individually^ or more 
generally, it may be, simultaneously. 

For example, (Psalm cxxv. 1)—" They that trust in the Lord 
shall be as mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth 
for ever ;" with others of a similar import, which need not be 
quoted, and from some of which the pupils may have formerly 
received Oral Lessons. Of course, the stability of mount Zion 
must be thoroughly understood, otherwise the illustration re- 
peated verbally will be useless. 

As an anchor to a ship— So Christ is to the soul of.. .the be- 
liever. 



No. III. 
Incline thine ear, and come unto me> 

" Incline thine ear, and come nnto me : hear, and your soul shall live."— 
Isaiah Iv. 3. 

The Natural Picture. 

The first point to be brought out, by words, and physical 
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movements, is the meaning of the phrase— ** Incline thine 
ear." 

What is an incline ? What is it to incline ? Ask the child 
to show you the natural figure or position. 

What do we do when we incline the ear ? The children will 
show and tell you what the position is — what it indicates in a 
child, when he is told to do a thing, and appears willing to 
obey — by inclining his ear and listening. 

Would holding the head backward show a disposilion to 
listen and obey? Would holding it straight up or upright? 

What would the child do ? This will be answered by words 
and action. 

" C(M»6."— First, inclining the ear—showing a disposition to 
listen and attend. Then the command, Come— approach unto 
the person who speaks. This, your pupils will tell you, is the 
natural conduct of an obedient child, who, hearing the voice 
of a parent in whom he has confidence, has inclined his ear 
to listen what he has to say.* 

" Come wUo me."— Come unto the person or friend, the 
mother or teacher who speaks, and you shall hear fully and 
distinctly what he or she has to say to you. This you may 
illustrate and picture out by supposing it to be a piece of 
news, or the promise of a gift— something or other, perhaps, 
which the boy or girl expects to hear or hopes to receive.t 

The Lbssok. 

1. Who is it that speaks these words written by the prophet 
Isaiah, " Incline thine ear, and come onto mef" &c. 

* This natural picture is not the 8tag« at which the slightest notice should 
be taken of our utter inability to will or to do so without the assistance of 
God's Holy Sphrit It must be reserved for the lesson. 

t This process being naturally brought out, and done by the children, or 
by one chQd, called upon indivldu^ly, and by yourself in the sight and 
hearing of all the gallery or class, lays the foundation of what they are to 
have as a kMSon. As the natnral picture— So the spiiitnaL 
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2. How we act when we, as it were, incline the ear to God's 
inyitation in the text. 

The natural premises so picbured and drawn out will assist 
the understanding of the idea contained In what follows in 
the same yerse, as well as the condition and state of mind of 
every one who thns — Inclines the ear, — listens, comes nnto 
God,— and hears what he has to say in his Word, &c 

" I will make an eyerlasting covenant with you," &a— To 
the Israelites, to whom the announcement was first made by 
the prophet Isaiah— and then practically to themselves, and 
every one of every nation and people. 

All are Invited to '' Come," and to do, and to receive ^* the 
sure mercies of David"— even their souls shall ** live,"— live 
eternally— inherit as the covenant, or agreement, viz., eternal 
life and happiness. (This latter clause, except with advanced 
scholars, could not he pictured out, perhaps, during the first 
lesson from the tezL) 

You may now revise shortly and rapidly, and almost entirely 
elliptically, what is meant and involved ip the terms incline 
and listen— come and hear— Hear what God in the Bible has 
farther to say. Also, what disposition of mind the previous 
movements of the body would indicate or imply* 

The application of the lesson to the pupils may, and must 
be left, of coarse^ to the intelligent and pious parent, or 
teacher of a school. 

To show the willingness of God to confer etenial life on all 
who incline their ear and come " unto him" in the appointed 
way, you may repeat, which some of your pupils will no doubt 
assist and partially fill up, a few of such passages as the fol- 
lowing : " Ho, every one tii&t... thirsteth, come" &c. " Whoso- 
ever cometh unto...»ie," &c. "They that hunger a.nd.. .thirst 
after righteousness^ shall, be fUed, Also, perhaps, 1 Kings viii. 
58 ; Fs. Izzviii. 1 ; csix. 36 ; cxli. 4. 
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No. IV. 

Except ye become ae little children. 

" Except ye be converted, and become m little chOdren, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven."— Matt, zviii. 8. 

The three JInt veru qf thU chapter may be read, 
To BE PiCTDRKD OUT. 

First— Thtit we must be converted, is the first step— have a 
new heart— be " bom of the Spirit"— turned from our own way 
and will, unto God's will and way, as revealed in the Bible. 

Second— ThAt we must be humble as little children are, who 
receive all knowledge with humility and confidence, in fact, 
believe everything they are told, until they find themselves 
deceived, or until the evil inclinations of nature are formed 
into a habit of disobedience. 

Still, it is a peculiarity of little children, that they are more 
humble than the old ; and, in particular, that they put faith 
in their nurse or guardian, and believe implicitly, in the first 
instance, all that they are told. 

The Lesson. 

That we all need to be converted to the love of God and 
the obedience of the Bible, before we can joyfully join in the 
songs and employments of heaven, you can very easily bring 
out familiarly from your pupils; and that we must believe 
humbly very many things, as little children do, which we do 
not and cannot fully understand. Then they will also give 
you some examples. 

How is it that a little black round seed grows into a beau- 
tiful flower? 

How does the grass grow ?— that it does so is certain— but 
how? 

How does the body which they see, and the soul (or think- 
ing part) which they do not see, unite, and go about together? 
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Little children never dotibt these things, but can they or do 
we nnderstand how ? 

We do not see pain, and yet we firmly believe in its exist- 
ence. This little children will at once admit 

We most be converted and become AS..Mule children, other- 
wise we... cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven, will now be re- 
peated with some degree of Intelligence by all the pupils — on 
the sentence being thus commenced by you. 

The example of Christ in condescending to notice little 
children, and to make use of their condition when very 
young, as an emblem of humility — and that, unless " like 
them" in this respect, no one, he declares, can...en^ into the 
kingdom ofheaven. 

In one word-^onyerted first— then humble as little children 
— ^from which naturally flow every other grace of the gospel. 

Otherwise — cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 



No. V. 
Our Life as a Vapoor. 

" Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into such a 
city, and continue there a year, and buy, and sell, and get gain : whereas 
ye know not what shall be on the morrow. For what is your life ? It is 
even a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. 
For that ye ought to say. If the Lord will we shall live, and do this or that/* 
—James iv. 13-15. 

The Natural Picture. 

This requires but little illustration to make it plain. You 
have, however, to bring out clearly before the minds of the 
children what vapour is. 

What vapour is in its simplest and most obvious form. How 
produced. From water or moisture, in some way or other, by 
heat — sun, or fire. 

A tea kettle or boiling water shows it— a steam engine— a 
cloud, thin and unsubstantial, compared with other substances 
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—floating in the air— quickly disappears—" appeareth for a 
very little time, and then vanisheth away"— away from the 
sight, as if it had never been.* 

The Lbbson. 

1. So oar life is, thechildrea will readily tell you, after you 
have brought out from them, and added illustrations of the 
uncertainty and shortness of life from your own more ex- 
tended observation and experience, 

2. The consideration of our life being " even as a vapour," 
so unsubstantial, uncertain, and only appearing for a very 
little time, and vanishing away, enables you to show, by illus- 
trations drawn from your pupils, within their every-day expe- 
rience, the propriety and importance of attending to the 
Lessons contained in these three verses. 

We may pray for, and rest m humble dependsnee^ — out not presume. 
As a vapour — So our Ufenuty he said to &«* 



No. VI. 
The Sting of Deafh is Siik 

" The sting of death is sin."--! Cob. xv. 56. 

From (he ^th to 57 th verses mayor may not be read, according to circum- 
stances— simuUaneouslff if you think proper. The lesson to be con^lnedf how- 
ever, to the text as above. 

The NATtTRAL PlCTCTRB. 

Picture out what a sting is— something painful and irri- 
tating, or exciting. 

Illustrate by such as the sting of a bee — a wasp — a nettle — 
an asp or serpent— something poisonous infused quickly and 
sharply, which gives pain of body, and which all are very 
anxious to avoid. To most people few things excite snch 
terror as a sting. 

We speak of mental, as well as of bodily pain— being stung 

* The illustrations necessaiUy accompanying this pictaro aie nnilbrmly 
interesting to the young. 
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with remorse — grief at something we or others may have said 
or done. A person may be heard saying—" I was stung to the 
quick," &c. &c. 

The Lessok. 

A sting, therefore, is exceedingly painful, and what eyery 
one is very anxious to avoid. 

Death has such a sting. That sting is sin. But for sin 
death would have no sting— nothing fearful, either in prospect 
or in reality. 

Sin unremoved— unpardoned, leaves a sad sting — a present 
and continued painful rememhrance on the conscience. 

Death, therefore, with all its forebodings to the guilty sinner 
— ^to him who has not his sins forgiven for Christ's sake, must 
have a sting as painful and as fearful to the soul, as the sting 
of a wasp, for example, is to the body. The wages, the con- 
sequence, the natural reward of sin is death. No sin— no 
death. 

To mankind generally death has a sting— that sting — ^that 
fear— that foreboding would not have existed in the breast of 
any human being but on account of sin — viz., sins of the 
thoughts— of the words— of the aflfections— of the outward 
conduct. These form the " sting of death." T^Tio can say he 
has not erred one way or other, or at one time or other, or in 
all these ways !♦ 

As a sting, therefore, in prospect and reality, is painful to 
the feelings— So the sting of death, which sting is sin, causes 
a prospect and reality painful to the soul. 

The removal or cure of this sting " through our Lord Jesus 
Christ," verse 67, would, of course, form another lesson. And 

* James IL 10.—" Wtiosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend In 
one point, he is snilty of all.** He has aetudUy broken the law^tor let at 
remember that a thought is an aet as well as an outward deed or doing— 
and that God requires in his word or law — "My son, give me thine heart," 
Prov. xxlii. 26 ; which Is also an act or a continuation of acts. Also Frov. 
It. 28, ** Out of the heart are the issues of life." So, is oar conduct 
F 
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iniiiimeral)le passages in the Bible present similar lessons, 
which hear directly on the same gospel or glad news, and for 
which the Apostle, in name of every true helicYer, here seys 
— " Thanlts be to God, which giyeth ns the victory." 

Verse 67, " death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory?" Your pupils will tell you. We should pray to 
have this...«^fi^ removed. 



No. VII. 
Feed my lambs> Feed my sheep. 

^' So when they had dined, JesuBsaiih to Simon Peter, . . . Feed my 
lambs/* Again, verae 15, . . . " Feed my sheep." And again, rezse 
16, . . . " Feed my sheep."— John xxL 16-18. 

From (he 12ih to IBth verses maif be read by the pupils. 

The first thing to be talked over is the facts of the narrative 
itself, before bringing out the emblems—" lambs," " sheep." 
The Natural Picture. 

Jesus, as man, dined with his apostles, as other men do, show- 
ing himself to be man ; although as God also he had caused 
the great draught of fishes, even " one hundred and fifty- 
three," which you can narrate as stated in the previous verses. 

Jesus did not commence preaching to or teaching Peter, 
until he had been refreshed and strengthened after a long 
night's fishing. Here we have a proof of a sympathising and 
compassionate Saviour. 

Then Jesus, the Great Teacher, tells Peter that he had work 
for him to do.* To feed his lambs, and twice over, conmianded 
him to feed his sheep— his people of every age. 

First in infancy— then in youth— and still to feed them in 
old age. Lambs and sheep include, of course, all ages of the 
animal. Jesus elsewhere tells his disciples (the fishermen of 
Galilee) that he should henceforth make them become "fishers 
of men." 

* " If ye love me, keep my commandments,*' John ziv. 15. 

Digitized by VjOOQiC 
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Thb Lbsson. 

The teacher, the parent, the pastor, may here receiye a 
practical lesson. 

To commence early, to feed early. 

The dullest child will not reqtiire to be told that it is other 
feeding than mere bread, water, and milk for the body that 
is meant ; and the objectors to the early school, as well as 
family training of children (not stuffing or cramming) may 
receive a practical reproof from "Him" who " knew what is in 
man," and what is best adapted to his nature — early and late. 

During infancy— " Feed my lambs." Engross not your- 
selves with the old, to the exclusion of the young. Feed 
both lambs and sheep. The youngest first 

Christ would not have the lambs of the flock left to the 
training of " the wicked one," in all the variety of example 
and precept, presented by worldly and wicked persons, added 
to their own natural evil propensities, and then, when grown 
into sheep, begin the work of feeding. Ko. The command 
is, " Feed my lambs" — " Feed my sheep." 

If parents cannot or will not both spiritually train and teach, 
then let it be done by the school trainer and the pastor, or, 
more properly, by all the three combined. 

So— we have Christ^s example and authority to feed the 
infant first,* then the youthj and also the old, with spiritual 
food convenient for them— suitable to them. The milk of the 
word, not certainly strong meat, to babes. 

Strong meat is as indigestible to babes spiritually, as it is to 
them bodily.f How frequently is the " milk of the word" the 
most suitable even to the old. 

* " And he took them np in his arms, and blessed them," Ac Mark x. 16. 
'' He shall feed his flock." &c. Isaiah il. 1 1 . 

t It is aniversaUy admitted by all ministers of the gospel, that it is a 
most diflScalt task to preach to children. I may add what many acknow- 
edge, that it is eqaally go to teach children. To be of real ose hi either 
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No. VIII. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard. 

" Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise."— 
Fboysbbs vi. & From (he bth to ike \2th versa may be read. 

The NATURAii Pictttbe. 

The dispositions, character, and habits of the ant may he 
brought out ; in so far, at least, as industry, activity, and fore- 
sight in providing and laying up food during summer for 
winter is concerned. The wUdcm of God is exhibited by this 
little and feeble animal. 

All these things are done, as the Bible says, (instinctively,) 
without guide, overseer, or ruler. 

The little knowledge your pupils may possess of the size, 
place of abode, and habits of this animal, with the addition 
of your own more extended knowledge, talked over in the 
hearing of all, and simultaneously expressed by all, cannot 
fail to be an interesting and permanently impressive picture 
in the children's minds, never to be forgotten, although not 
always practically followed. 

The Lesson. 

The ant is active, industrious, persevering— "»iaAre» hay^ as 
it were, when the sun shtnesJ*^ 

How are we in common worldly things ?— in our daily labour 
and duties? 

ease, the lesson must be pictured out in terms that are understood by the 
pjpil, as well as the teacher. We may be excused suggesting this ques- 
tion : In a church, how many may there be of 20, 40, or 60 years of age, 
who are really children in knowledge and Christian experience, and to 
whom many important technical terms and phrases are as unmeaning as 
if expressed in Greek or Hebrew ? 

J. know a clerg}-man who felt he was not understood in his ordinary dis- 
courses, and he determined that on the afternoon of every fourth Sunday, 
he would preach a sermon to children, which compelled him to be more 
simple : and he told me that after a year's trial his church conthiued to be 
crowded with the old cM^yon every such ooeaslon. 
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You, children, have daily daties and tasks to perfonn. 
How do you act ? The ant may thns be held up to imitation. 

The ant Is wise in making provision for the future, for the 
" winter " of life. Do we act so ? Are you always active and 
industrious, like the little ant, even when you have kind 
parents and teachers to guide, and tell, and show you what 
you should do? 

The ant has no guide or overseer, as yon have, and yet, 
with all your reason which they have not— observe their, &c. 

Children, and grown people, too, oftentimes huno what is 
right and proper to be done, and yet do not do what is proper 
and right. Is this wise or foolish ? Illustrate where th^ wis- 
dom lies— simply knowing^ or Is it accompanied by doing f 

Of course you will picture out the "sluggard"— "yet a 
little more sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep," Every exertion is a trouble to him. 

" A slothful man hideth his hand in his bosom, and will not 
so much as bring it to his mouth again.** Prov. xix. 24. 

Extreme as this is, every approach to the condition is opposecT 
to the industry and wisdom of the ant. 

"As the door turneth upon his hinges, so doth the slothftil 
upon his bed." Prov. xxvi. 14.* 

The ant on the one hand, and the sluggard on the other, 
may afford illustrations, during other training lessons, in 
spiritual things, when the subject directly bears upon them. 
For example— "Be not slothful in business," (in the common 
affairs of life.) "but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.* 
Slothfulness must be held in abhorrence in spiritual, as well 
as in temporal duties. Look at the ant— what does it do ? how 
does it act? The ant... 

* The doors alladed to were made of one large, thin, yet heayy stone— not 
often shut and opened in these hot cUmateSf as oar doors are, toi keep oat 
the cold. When moved heavtty npon its hinges, so as to be opened or shut, 
tt made a sad '* creak— creaking." So doth the " slothful " man move him- 
self heavily and lazily upon his bed. 
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No. IX. 

Bold np mj goiagB in thy paths- 

*< Hold np my goings in tfay paths, tluit my footsteps sUp not.**— PB&lk 
XTlLA. 

Thb Natural Pictubb. 

"Thy paths "--God's paths of duty; not our own way of 
doing or acting. It is presumed that the terms "path/' 
"going," "slipping," must be Icnown hy the most ignorant 
child, and therefore need not have more picturing out than 
what is given during the progress of the lesson. 

" My goings." We are to be not merely o» the appointed 
paths of duty ; but to moye— to go, mi them, just as we should 
go on and do a particular duty commanded by our parents or 
master. 

The paths of duty for us all, young and old, are revealed in 
God's word— the Bible, Mhich every one should study to be 
acquainted with. 

These duties are various, affecting every relation and cir- 
cumstance in every-day life, and, as respects our hopes and 
prospects beyond the grave, — through eternity. 

" Hold up my goings." 

This may be illustrated familiarly from common life. The 
weakness of a child, who needs to be held up when first 
attempting to walk— the infirmity of an old person, &c., &c. 

You will of course bring out that the psalmist, when using 
these words, " Hold up my goings in thy paths;" not our own 
paths or ways, but God's way. Every one who follows his 
example, must be conscious of weakness, and is praying for 
assistance to God, who made the law, and chalked out the 
paths to be walked in, and who is equally able, as he is will- 
ing, to support all in going on the right way, " even unto 
death." 

You can easily bring out from the children the pain, im- 
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easiness, and slow progress, If not entire faUnre, of one whose 
footsteps slip on a path or road. 

The Lbssok. 

It is unnecessary to mention the varietj of illustration 
which the teacher may employ in picturing out the necessity 
of humility, as suited to such a state of mind— such a prayer- 
ful spirit, and such a confidence in God, as is here expressed. 

Tour pupils are surrounded with temptations — the devil, 
worldly people, their own deceitful hearts, and bad inclina- 
tions. 

You may remember some illustration or other suited to the 
condition and rank in life of your pupils. 

They need to be upheld in their "goings'* on the heavenly 
road, as well as to be made acquainted with God*s "paths,'* 
lest "their footsteps slip," and they fail in temporal and 
spiritual duties. 

You can easily bring out from your pupils, that faith and 
trust must exist in the mind and feelings of every one, young 
or old, who would use the language of the psalmist properly. 

As — «n natural and common thingt — So— m sptritual and moral 
things. 



No. X. 

Though your sins be as scarlet, ftc, 

«* Saith the Lord ; tboagh yonr sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wooL"— Lu. L 
16-18. 

Thb Natural Picture. 

Scarlet dye and crimson die are ingrained colours. 

Bring out what inoraiiwd means— not external merely, or 
of the nature of painting on the surface; but in the grain or 
fibre of the cloth. Not capable of being washed out as other 
colours are, or restored to their original state. 

It is not because scarlet and crimson are bright and showy, 
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for so are yellow and blue ; but because they are Ingrained 
or fast colours. None so fast perhaps as these two colours. 
Thb Lbssom. 

Crimson and scarlet are ingrained, and become fixed in the 
cloth, both internally as well as externally. 

So is sin in us. 

As sin, which is ingrained in us—in our very nature, can- 
not be washed out by ordinary appliances, (outward acts of 
worship, for example,) neither can our guilt or pollution by 
any outward washing or scrubbing. 

Christ's blood, shed in the garden of Gethsemane, and on 
the cross, alone can wash out sin iftgrained in the soul, and 
render us pure and white, like snow or wool. " The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin."* 

The Bible says that the Holy Spirit alone renews the " will,** 
or creates a desire in the sinner to be cleansed, and leads him 
to " the blood of sprinkling"_the fountain filled with blood, 
which is ever full, and ever free to all who seek it. 

The blood of Christ, by the Divine will and the ordination 
of Jehovah, washes out the ingrained nature of sin in every 
believer — brings the sinner back to God, ingrained though his 
sins he as scarlet and crimson dye, and eventually places him 
pure and holy in his presence, as Adam was before the fall. 

During a revisal of this lesson, or a return to it, several of 
the children will readily quote some passages of Scripture 
illustrative of this highly-important promise. 

As the natural— 80 the spiritual. 



No. XI. 

Can the Ethtopiaii change his lUnf %e. 

**G«n the Ethiopian «hange his ■kin, or (be Im^Murd his spots f thsn msy 
ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evU.**— >Jsb. ziiL 33. 

Two questions are pat here, and, when folly pietnred out, 
the children will readily tell you, In their own simple terms, 
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that those who are accustomed, or in the hahit of doing evil, will 
find it as impossible to do good as the Ethiopian to change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots. In fact, that we cannot be 
doing eril and good at the same moment. 
Thb Natxtbal. Pictubk. 

Ton will first pictmre out the blackness and ingrained nature 
of the Ethiopian's skin. It is not on the surface of tke skin 
merely, but in the grain-^^^otnecf. 

Next— what is meant by in the grain ? 

Ellth, such as soot, may be washed off from the skin— not 
the blackness of the Ethiopian. The reason why— It is uatoral : 
it belongs to every native of that country and climate. 

Next, " nor the leopard his spots.'* Can a shepherd wash 
out the red marks usually made on the back of his sheep ? 
He may. Why ?— Because... 

Can a farmer wash out the coloured spots of his cattle— for 
instance, of a calf ? He cannot^they are ingrained— they are 
natural. If you have the picture of a leopard, show it ; if not, 
tell them that it is spotted like such or such an animal, with 
wliich they are acquainted— dog, cat, &c. 

Then ask them, since the marks made on a sheep's back 
can be washed out, why cannot the spots of a leopard be 
washed out ? They will of course answer, that the latter is 
natural and ingrained, or in the grain, not merely on the sur^ 
face or outside. The. former is not so. 
Thk Lesson. 

Ton are then in circumstances to draw out from the chil- 
dren, that the nature must be changed of those who are acous- 
tomed to do evil, and who show, by the habit of doing evil, 
that their nature remains unchanged. That they never will 
do good so long as they are accustomed to do evil. The custom 
or habit is a preventative. 

Two things— good and evil— cannot be done at the same 
time; and without a new nature— without " being bom again,** 
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or anew, by God the Holy Spirit, It will be as imiwsslble to do 
good as to wash out the black colour of the Ethiopian, or the 
natural spots of the leopard. Tour pupils will readily tell 
you all this. 

Tou may illustrate this passage by boys who practise lying, 
stealing, swearing, or Sabbath-breaking. These bad habits 
become, as it were, a second nature, and Ehut out the influ- 
ence and practice of any good principles, by which they may 
have been plied by parents or teachers. 

That bad practices shut out good ones— that God alone can 
change such a heart, and that without a change of heart there 
cannot be a real and permanent change of life ; for, " out of 
the heart are the issues of life ;" yet such evil conduct, the 
being ** accugtomed to do evi/," will prevent them learning to do 
well, which you and your pupils together may illustrate by 
the example of the world in general. 

A change in an openly wicked person is extremely rare. 
The first steps in sin, therefore, ought to be guarded against. 
In fact, we cannot pursue a good course so long as we con- 
tinue in a bad one — quite as impossible, indeed, as that " the 
Ethiopian can change the colour of his skin, or the leopard 
his spots.*' 

A clear and valuable lesson to parents and teachers maybe 
drawn from this passage, that moral training in school and 
in the family, is a distinct and highly-important duty— not 
mere moral teachino or instruction — ^from the following 
considerations, as well as the express command. Prov. 
xxii. 6.» 

The habU of doing (or being '* accuttomed to do"") what ie wrong, 
(bg acU of thought, wordt, feeling, and outward conduct,) is a harrier 

* Taking the word of God as onr rule of daty, the youth of our land can 

never be thorooghly traimd moraUyt until, in addition to Bible instruction, 
every school has a play*ground, with the master superintendent of the 
children at play. 
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iolhedomgofwhaturigMyjuMtMiheluAUofdioy^ 
^prmcgtU andpraeiice ofwh/A %» rigkL 



No. XII. 
Out of fhe pit and the miry clay, kc 

" He brought me np also oat of an horrible pit, oat of the miry day, and 
•et my feet opon a rock, and establiahed my goings."— -Psalm zL 3. 

In order to the proper understanding of the deliyerance 
experienced by the psalmist when he said " God heard his 
cry"— that " his feet were set on a rock," and " his goings 
established," the trainer will first picture out what these 
horrible pits were, which the ancients dug to entrap or en- 
gulph their enemies, and the miry clay at the bottom of these 
pits, or the miry clay pathways on the earth's surface in the 
neighbourhood, through which the warrior or traveller was 
compelled to walk. 

Compare walking in clay, and on a rock, as to firmness, 
ease, and comfort— firm as a rock. 

As in a horrible pit, So David felt himself to be Imprisoned 
—unable to get tree— and yet was delivered out of it. 

As a person walking in miry clay is sinking at every step, 
or retarded by sliding backwards, So was he in his spiritual 
course of life : God inclined his ear, listened to and heard his 
cry. 

David waited patiently (a good practical lesson this is to 
all). 

God took him out of the horrible pit, and the miry clay — 
set him Aree — set his feet on a rock— firm footing— goings 
established— was enabled to stand firmly and walk securely— 
so different from what he could do in or on the miry clay. 

The experienced Christian, of course, alone can fully feel 
and understand the beautiful analogy and import of these 
emblems. 
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Tow jngailSf however, meantime^ may tmdaniand Ihem mUHko- 
tuaUy, and better apprehend, by experience, their analogy 
in after life. ' 



No. XIII. 
Heap coals of fire on his head. 

*' If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty, 
give him water to drink: for thou shalt heap coals of fire upon 'his head, 
and the Lord shall reward thee.*'— Provebbs xxv. 21, 22.* 

This is a plain commandment, to which is attached a plain 
promise. What you have chiefly to do is to get at the mean- 
ing, by drawing out the picture from the emblem. 

" Thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head." 

By doing the things commanded— such and such will be 
the consequence. 

As — ^Natural. 

You may suppose a pot, having metal in it, (which is diffi- 
cult to melt,) being placed on the top of a fire of burning 
coals. Many things 'would melt from such a heat, but the 
metal may not melt, or be much affected by the amount of 
heat. 

You add to the heat by placing burning coals, not simply 
under, but at the sides around the pot or vessel, and still ^he 
metal may remain unmelted. (The tenacious adherence of its 
particles may remain unsubdued.) 

Should the applications of fire underneath, and fire around 
the sides, fail— placing burning coals of great heat upon the 
*' head," on the top of the pot or vessel, would render it next 
to impossible that the metal should not melt. It would melt 
— its hardness would be subdued. The obstinate tenacity of 
its particles would give way, and the metal would melt. 

What fire underneath, and fire around the sides may have 

• See also Romans xlL 8-2ft. 
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failed to do— fire added above, upon the head, folly accom- 
plished in the case of the metaL 

So — ^Lesson. 

Your enemy, however hardened against yon like the metal 
—by feeding him when hungry— when thirsty, giving him 
water to drink— by continuing these kindnesses in every 
variety of wajrs, and at all times. 

What your first kindness, generosity, and exhibition of a 
forgiving spirit may have failed to do— a second kindness may 
also have failed to soften, subdue, and melt his enmity— a 
subsequent application of kindness and generosity like fire 
on the top of the vessel, will certainly accomplish. 

You will thus, as it were, have " heaped coals of fire upon 
his head ; " and accomplished in the Moral, what takes place 
in the Natural world. You have subdued and gained your 
enemy; he will be melted under your overwhelming kindness. 

As fire to the meUU. So kindness to an enemy* 

The promise—" And the Lord shall reward you " — a very 
little picturing out will enable the children to see and tell 
y9n, is the present "reward*' of gaining your enemy as a 
friend. Not a reward for works in the future world. 

You may bring out from your pupils that " heaping coals of 
fire on the he&d of their enemy," will just be following the 
spirit and example of Christ; who, "when reviled, reviled 
not again," shed his blood for his enemies, "even unto 
death," and prayed for his murderers. 
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No. XIV. 
As aa eagle stirreth up her nest, fte. 

"He found him (or the children of Israel represented by Jacob) in a 
desert land, and In the waste howling wilderness; he led him lUioiit, be 
Instructed hbn, he kept him as the apple of his eye. As an eagle sUneth 
np her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings ; so the Lord alone did lead him, and 
there was no strange god with him.'*— -Dbdt. xxxW. 10-18. 

The person who reads this passage is supposed to he 
acquainted with the facts emhraced in the emhlem, so as to 
he ahle to draw the lesson which God intended to convey ; 
which was an illustration of his mode of dealing with the 
Israelites during their hondage in Egypt, and wanderings in 
the wilderness, to the land of promise. 

It may also afterwards be pictured out as a fit emblem of 
6od*s dealing with his chosen people in all ages. 
Thb Natural Picture. 

Naturalists, and persons inhabiting some mountainous 
countries, furnish us with a few facts illustrative of this em- 
blem, some of which, when questioned, your pupils may be 
found to know, and state as you proceed in your Oral Lesson ; 
whilst there are other facts which you must simply, tell them. 
The lesson or deduction, however, at each step of the process, 
you will draw out from the children. 

The general position of the eagle's nest— in a rock— a cavern 
or opening at the top of a high rock or mountain, with a 
small opening to it, not larger, it may be, than to permit the 
bird to enter. 

The eagle is a bird of prey, and feeds upon animals ~ 
hares, rabbits, sheep, and lambs, for example. 

Lays their woolly skin, or some other soft substances, at the 
bottom of the nest, after having placed on the cold rock such 
small branches of trees as the eagle can carry— the woolly 
skins, &c., serving as a comfortable platform or nest, on which 
to rest her young. 
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When the eaglets are able to flj and shift for themselres, 
but not wUUng todotOf being comfortable in their woolly, warm 
nest, the eagle stirs them np. 

*< As the eagle stirreth up her nest."--^he seises with her 
claws, it may be, one or more of the small branches at the 
bottom, and shaking them up — ^the Indolent repose of the 
eaglets is disturbed. They look np, stretching out their necks, 
and, of coarse, stare at their mother, who had caused this 
disturbance. 

Then she " fluttereth orer her young,** to keep, and even 
cause tbem to be still more lively and on the alert 

The eagle, then, ** spreadeth abroad her wings," on the out- 
side of the nest, and in open air, (this, of course, the children 
will naturally be able to tell you, as the nest or carem may 
not be large enougb) to show by exan^ how they ought to 

fly. 

She next, they being still on the alert, " taketh them/' they 
haying been, no doubt, tempted to scramble out of the nest 
in consequence of the example shown by the mother, — taketh 
one or two of them at a time on her wings, and " beareth 
them on her wings," flying about with them in open air, to 
show what she can do, and what they ought to do. 

Naturalists inform us, that then the eagle throws the eaglet 
off Arom her wings, of course, immediately it plunges and 
struggles to fly. When sufficiently tired with this first effort, 
the mother instantly darts under her young, and bears them on 
her wings aloft to the nest, where they very properly take a 
gentle repose. ' 

In other words, the eagle stirs up the nest to arouse her 
young from their lethargy — ^keeps them alive by her fluttering — 
spreadeth abroad her wings, to show by example what they 
ought to do. " Taketh them," for without training they are 
scarcely able, and are very unwilling to attempt flying by 
themselves. 
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**Beareth" them sway from the scene of their repose, and 
places them in circnmstances where, if they can, iketf mustfy; 
when nigh worn ont by fatigue and ready to fall to the grouad, 
she then beareth them on herwings to the nest, to ei^oy, after 
this first efforty a quiet repose. 

The Lessoit. 

The natural picture being brought out before the mind*s 
eye of the children, you may bring before their view the ana- 
logy intended by the Spirit of Ood in dictating this passage. 

The state of the children of Israel* (Jacob's descendants) 
when in the land of Egypt ;— their oppression, making bricks 
without straw being provided for them, &c. ; yet loving the 
" flesh-pots of Egypt." They were to leave their oppressors, 
to be sure, but also the fertility of the " land of Goshen." 

They require tobe stirred up " as an eagle stirreth up her nest" 
They must be kept alive to a sense of their duty to God, by 
the plagues of Egypt, and by the oppression of their taskmas- 
ters ; God as it were ** fluttered over them " — and showed his 
anxiety to keep them alive to a sense of their duty to serve 
him, as the God of their life. 

God first placed his people in circumstances of difficulty 
and danger, then "took them," rousing them from their 
sluggishness,— " took them" away on the "wings" of his 
protection; "found them in a desert place, and in a waste 
howling wilderness." 

Taught and trained them by bis providences, whilst in the 
wilderness. 

This opens up a wide field of Old Testament histoiy, which, 
if your pupils have read, may be made use of in several lead- 
ing points of fact—of course brought out if possible from the 
children. 

• Some points of which yoa may narrate, or rather bring ont from ycuvr 
pnpHs (affording yoa a wide field for the revisal of several important prao- 
tioal points of Scriptaral history.) 
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Bat if they have not read the narrative, 70a will require to 
tell them some points orally ; and if so, this one emblem, " As 
the eagle," &c., may occupy the time that may usually be 
allotted for several lessons. 

God taught them in the moral law from Mount Sinai, and 
protected them from their enemies during the day by a pillar 
of cloud, and by night they were lighted by a pillar of 
fire. 

So closely, so tenderly were they kept, that amidst enemies 
on every side, at the Red Sea, at Jericho, and at Jordan, God 
" kept them as the apple of the eye." * 

And as in the 13th verse, God alone led them, no strange 
god assisted them,— -God alone led the armies of Israel, dis- 
comfited the many by means of the few, and landed them 
safely in the Canaan of rest, a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

Practical. — This, like every other Bible lesson, ought to 
be brought home to the children by familiar illustrations. 

For example, they may have been long in health, having 
everything they should wish to eat and drink—a^comfortable 
home, &c., and they may have forgotten God. 

They may have been idle, more particularly as to the inter- 
est of their souls ; they needed to be stirred up by a headache 
or some more severe affliction, and perhaps kept awake to a 
sense of their duty by a fever, or something else, like the 
eaglets by their mother stirring up the nest, and " fluttering" 
over them. 

The children will perceive the analogy of such illustrations 
and that the wildemes^ through which the Israelites passed, 
may be considered as an emblem of the earthly pilgrimage 
of one and all of us, &c. 

Thus God fetirs up to commence some little duty, to move 

* The chQdren will probably have had, on a former occasion, a short les- 
son on the emblem, ** Keep me as the apple of the eye." 
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in some proper coarse of action^not simplj to exist in a 
slumbering and sleepy way. 

As the eagle does Qaj throwing the eaglets off from her wings), 
and compelling them to fly, although in a feeble manner. 

>S<)— When likely to fail or fall, God gives his believing peojple 

special assistance. He, as it were, " beareth them on his 

wings;" and by trusting in Him, like the eaglets on the wing 

of their parent, lands them safe at last in the rest " prepared 

for the people of God." • 

Although every point of every emblem may not precisely 

bear upon the lesson, yet, in the leading features, they are 

suflaciently apposite, and highly instructive. 

, * We miist apologise for oocapjring a larg^er space than Is legitimate for 
mere hints on any one emblem. But in reality the passage presents seyeral 
emblems, and therefore materials for several lessons, which might be en- 
larged upon, and familiarly illostraf ed by the teacher or parent 

The character, conduct, and Journeyings of the children of Israel, in 
Egypt, and in the wilderness, to the land of promise; and also God's deal- 
ings with them in all their ways, are so frequently applied to God's 
people in all ages of the world— to Jew and Gentile— that we would recom- 
mend the following plan of dividing the emblems and lessons, as the most 
natural and useful. 

Tfme divisions toould give the opportunity of reviewing in sueeessitm aU the 
principal points in that great portion of the history of the Israelites, 

First lesson— The great outlines of the whole emblem—- As and So—in 
one lesson, and then the minuter points as foUow :— 

Secomf— God's providing a comfortable dwelling for his people, as the 
Eagle does for its young. 

Third-^When duty calls them to activity, *^stirreth up the nest.'' 

Fourth— TSiot only " stirreth up," but keepeth them lively— <' Fluttereth 
over them.'' 

Fifth— Taketh them out, as it were, on " isings "—beareth them for a 
time — showeth how to fly. But they must act for themselves. Then for a 
time throws them off, and convinces them practically of their own weakness. 

Sixth^Bnt does not leave or forsake them when ready to shik— " Beareth 
them on her wings.'* 

Seventh^So the Lord told his people lenel—^^ no strange god was with 
them." No strange god assisted, or assists, Jehovah In this great work of 
leading his people from the bondage of sin and trial, to everlasting gtory 
and rest. 

Thus the emblems of the 11th and 12th venes may ftimish ample mate- 
rials for Seven Oral 1( 
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No. XV. 

The Sun of Sighteonsness shall arise, &c. 
" Unto you that fear my name shall the Smi of Righteousness arise with 
healing in his wings."— Malxohx It. 2. 

This is a reiy cheering promise at the close of the prophetic 
writings of the Old Testament, which, when naturally pic- 
tured ont, .shows who the Snn of Bighteonsness is, and mnst 
he— not a snn— hnt the Snn of Righteousness— Christ. " I am 
the light of the world."— John viii. 12. 

The conductor of an Oral training lesson will, of course, 
bring out in the first instance the natural emblem. The SIjk 
— ^beforei the promise or lesson of the text, which is to flow 
from the Suk of Riohteoosstess. 

The healing and animating influence of the Sun's rise on 
all nature— Plants, Animals, and human beings. 

This is more particularly apparent after a night of storm, 
vapour, or pestilence. 

Sick or delicate people gencTally feel worse during night 
when the sun ceases to shine. Hence the common inquiry of 
friends after such sick persons is—" What sort of night have 
they had ? " " How have they rested ? " The morning dawn 
— ^the rising sui^ it is expected, may have revived- them. 
The Lesson. 

In this verse Man, it is assumed, needs healing spiritually, 
just as the natural world does so after a night of darkness 
and vapour by the rising of the natural Sun. 

You will find no difiiculty in picturing out the meaning of 
the term *' wings " as respects the Sun. Rapidity, Certainty, 
&c., " more and more unto the perfect day." 

Christ is termed " The Sun of Righteousness," who alone 
in the spiritual world puts all things Right— as the sun that 
shines does in the Natural world. 

In the Natural world the Sun rises on all—" on the evil and 
on the good." 
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Bat in the Spiritual world the promise in the text is to 
those ** who fear God*s name/* To them ** the Sun of Right- 
eonsness shall arise with healing in his wings.'* To them that 
fear Atwi— who are his believing people. 

All God's people, (those who fear him,) young and old, need 
to be refreshed and revived by " the Sun of Righteousness," 
for the Christian life is not always sunshine nor health- 
healing is needed spiritually, as well as naturally and bodily. 
The promise to all who fear and love his name, however, is 
certain, that He, "the San of Righteousness, shall arise with 
healing " — as certain as the Natural Sun does, in his wings 
from the dawn of the morning. And that he will shine in 
them, and heal all their spiritual diseases more and more unto 
the perfect day— perfect in heaven— in glory. 



No. XVI. 

As in Adam all die/ even so, &c. 

<* For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive."->l 
CoE. XV. 22. 

The two emblems here may be considered as Adam ^nd 
Christ. In Adam death. In Christ life. The one present. 
The other future— but begun on earth. 

The teacher will take great pains to picture out the little 
words in Italics. As in Adam aU die. Even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. 

It is not said that all shall be made alive in Christ. But 
that in Christ all shall be made alive — all who are united to 
him by faith and love. 

It is written. Out of Christ, God is a consuming fire. 

A II are in Adam. Are all in Christ ? The terms all are, and 
in, are highly important. 

All are in Adam, being descended from him, and partakers 
of his nature, bodily and spiritually. The sentence pro- 
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nounced npon him, therefore, is ours, as well as it was his. 
** In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.**— 
Gen. ii. 17. 

The moment of transgression found the soul of Adam dead 
to the image, and love, and communion of God. He hid him- 
self fh>m God out of fear. The belief of God's omnipresence 
even was not present to his mind. Adam no longer desired 
** to walk with God " among the trees of the garden. 

Witness the sad effects of the fall in the two first sons' of 
Adam-— Cain killed his brother Abel, the children will tell 
you. X 

His body, also, although spared on earth a number of years 
was as certainly dead, as if, on the very day that he ate the 
forbidden fruit, he had been crushed by a thunderbolt. 

The seeds of corruption were in his bodily members, which 
erentually produced death. 

He died bodily, as well as spiritually. He, to use a com- 
mon expression, was *'^ detid man.'* 
Thb Lesson. 
Every son and daughter of Adam is in the same condition 
— Deuld. This is past and present by our natural birth. 
'* As in Adam all die," or are dead. 

Those who are made alive are in Christ. To be in Christ is 
" to be made alive." A thing of future— a new Creation, 
" MADE alive." We being naturally already dead, soul and 
body, to all that really and properly constitutes life. 

The promise then, is this,— As we all are dead in Adam, soul 
and body, (for all of us have within our system, from our 
birth, those seeds, even of bodily dissolution, which must 
ripen into death,) even so all require to be made anew— to be 
" bom again," by becoming united to Christ " as the branch 
is to the vine." All so wi Christ shall be ** made alive." Made 
anew in holiness and righteousness, as Adam was before the fall. 
The conduct and disposition of ail, young and old— even of 
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infants, on tbeir fint bursts of passion— all prove that the 
aovl is not naturally alire to God. None, of coarse, will deny 
that the body must die. 

The promise still i8,-~That as certainly " As in Adam all 
die." " even so, in Christ, all (all united to him by faith and 
love) shall be made alive." Spiritually from " the day"->-the 
moment of conversion. And bodily, also, at the Resurrection 
day, for Jes^ says—'* I am the resurrection and the life."— 
John xi. 25. 

We would not burden this text with farther enlargement 
during one lesson. 



No. XVII. 

Christ's yoke easy, and his burden light. 

" Gome unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest 29— Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest onto your flouls. 30— For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light."— Matt. zi. 28, 29, 30. 

You may illustrate and picture out, familiarly, what a yoke 
is. What It is to be yoked. 

A horse, or ass, or ox, when harnessed, and fixed to a cart, 
is said to be yoked— ready to draw— under the control of its 
master. 

A yoke may be ^asy or heavy, according to the will of the 
master or driver. 

A yoke of oxen may be said to be a sufficient number of 
harnessed oxen, capable of drawing, or bearing the burden 
laid upon them. 

The animal under the yoke is understood to be the pro- 
perty, and at the disposal of the owner. He may, therefore, 
lay upon it a light or heavy burden 9» he thinks proper. 

Some human beings are stolen and sold as slaves. They 
become the property of the man who purchases them. 

He works them and burdens them as he pleases ; and their 
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yoke is generally anything but easy, or their burden light. 
No man should hare a right to buy and sell his fellow*crea- 
tare, and have a property in him beyond his free will. If a 
man willingly accepts the duty of serving another— all well. 
The Lesson. 

In a spiritual sense we are not free, for we are bound by 
Satan and our own wicked hearts, as in a yoke. 

We are inclined to sin, and we do sin. 

Satan and the world's "yoke" are not easy. It is indeed a 
weary burden and grieyons yoke, of which yery many are 
sensible. This may be illustrated by familiar examples. 

We haye all wandered from God in heart and in life— al- 
though we are his property by nature. He made us. 

Jesus invites us to come to him ; and, if we do so, by his 
grace and Holy Spirit, we then become the property of Him 
who has paid the price for our ransom, and no longer remain 
slaves. Every believer thus becomes one of his redeemed 
ones— his free bom son or daughter. 

All we, by nature, are the slaves of Satan— led by him at 
his will. A Drunkard— a Liar proves that he is led captive 
by Satan's will. 

Every child of God, who is bom again, has been redeemed, 
or purchased by the blood of Glirist— therefore His property. 

Christ invites us to come unto him, to give up being slaves 
of Satan or the world, or our own lusts and likings ; and he 
declares— "Hy yoke is easy, and my burden is light." 

That this is a fact you may illustrate ftom common life, the 
contrast of the slaves of sin and Satan, and the free bom sons 
of the Lord Jesus^ 

This is held out as aa inducement to every child to go to 
' Him, and become His— His for time, and His for eternity. 

You can easily illustrate how eaey the yoke of Christ is, and 

* At this point the texts of some former icMons may be quoted, by the 
chUdren and yoanelf, bearing upon the snt^Ject 
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the burden he lays upon those who come to him lights when 
we loye him and trust in him— when his law becomes our 
delight— when our will grows in accordance with his will. 



No. XVIII. 

I shall be in thee a well of water. 

" I shall be in thee a well of water, springing up into eyerlasUng life.*'— 
John Iv. 5—16. 

These verses may be read, and then you may bring out from 
your pupils the general outlines of the narrative. Or your 
pupils may simply read the 13th, 14th, and 15th verses, and 
you narrate the rest orally. 

The Natural Picture. 
The first point to be pictured out is, a welL 
, A well is a spring of water so enclosed or built in as to re- 
tain or keep the water from running away. Therefore, always 
ready for use. It continues to spring up. 

It ceases to be a well (although sometimes termed so) when 
it is dry. It is no longer essentially a well. 

The Lesson. 

The blessings of salvation are sometimes compared to 
water *— so highly valued in hot countries like Palestine, and 
useful and necessary to people in all countries. 

In this passage, however, Christ promised to the woman of 
Samaria that he would not merely give 4 drink of water, but, 
by the asking, be in her a well of water—" living water "— 
ever full, and ever flowing — " springing up into everlasting 
life." Springing up from the moment she believed and 
trusted in him for it. And continuing «o— full and flowing, 
** unto everlasting life,*'— for ever— without end. 

* Yoa may bring oat ftom the children, or repeat to them, many sach 
passages of Scripture. 
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She would never perceiye spiritual thirst, for a well of water 
would be within herself— an inexhaustible supply. 

This spiritual promise, the children will tell you, may be 
theirs for the asking ; as Christ said to the woman of Samaria, 
and from the passage—" Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters," &c.— Isaiah Iv. 1. 



No. XIX. 

The Lord a Shepherd to his People. 
"The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in £rcen pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth 
my soul," Ac— FsALU xxiii. 

This psalm is almost universally committed to memory. 

To the clear understanding of its vast and important mean- 
ing, however, some of its emblematical points require to be 
pictured out to the minds of the young. 

Thk Natdral Picture. 

What a shepherd is in Palestine— he goeth before and 
leadeth his flock. " Thou leddest thy people like a flock." — 
Psalm Ixxvii. 20. 
' In this country the shepherd goes behind and driveth the 
sheep. 

" Green Pastures"— The good shepherd leadeth his sheep 
into green pastures, and beside the still waXers— still waters 
— ^not merely beside water, but waters— several running 
streams— which secure that the pasture, at every point, is 
ever green. 

Not into dried up pasture or grass, but where there is plenty 
of nourishing green pasture. 

The pastures in these hot climates, (to the inhabitants of 
which this psalm was first addressed,) in absence of rain, and 
at a distance from waters or small rivers, are very frequently 
brown and dry— not green and nourishing. Waters or small 
streams also running close to each other afford moisture to 
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the pasture aroand. And in which, these being move food 
than they can desire, they may " lie down" and rest in— not 
requiring to fatigae themselres by nmning «boat in quest 
of pasture, as *4n a dry and thirsty land where no water is." 

TheLbssok. 

As— the good shepherd is to his flock — So — God is to his 
people, in a bodily, but especially in a spiritual sense. 

God in Christ— The good shepherd gives the lambs and 
sheep of his flock all that is good for them— although not 
always what they wish. Still, he gives what is good for them, 
bodily • and spiritually. 

Verse 3.— "He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness." Sheep, we luiow, are apt to wander 
from the right path. The shepherd bringeth them back-^So 
— ^the Psalmist says, when he sinned and wandered from the 
paths of righteousness, the Lord, the good Shepherd, restored 
his soul. 

AXL who have wandered from God in heart and Ufe, and 
now listen to his voice, "Turn ye, turn ye," he "restoreth into 
the paths of righteousness." 

Verse 4:.— At death ^^ I will fear n» evU,'" for the good Shep- 
herd will be with me (as promised). His rod will defend, and 
his staff support me. These instruments of pastoral life you 
will bring out from the children as emblems of defence and 
support in that trying hour. 

" In the valley of the shadow of death " all will be well— 
for not only will God's people be defended and supported as 
with a rod and a stafl; but there will be a shadow in the valley 
of death to the eye of faith, which shows that there is a light 
behind that causes the shadow. 

As an aged Christian, in the struggle of death, said to me, in 
answer to an observation I made— Well, Dear Sir, after all, 

• •< Thy bread and tby water ahall be sture.*' 
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death is bat as a shadow. With much difflcnltyhe raplied}— 
*' Friead^ you know tpere there no Ughi b^tindf there e&M he no 
ekodov) in IhevaHey, AM toould be perfixt darknest, Christ it the 
light!!'' 

Fifth and sixth verses of the psahn require little picturing 
out hy verbal illustrations. 

" Thou prepareth a table before me in the presence," in the 
face, of mine enemies— in their view— on which there is placed 
all that I need ; and, in spite of their enmity, " my cup -(is not 
only full, but) runneth over." 

" Thou refresheth my head with oil " at all times. 

David the king was assured, and expressed himself so, 
** Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." 
Glorious hope and confidence — for ever. 



No. XX. 

The Bighteons flourish like Palm, &c. 

"The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree; he shall grow like a 
cedar in LebaDoa."-- Psalm xdi 12. 

The Natural Picture. 

The first thing to be pictured out is the size and very luxu- 
riant growth of the palm tree. Ever green— rich in fruit. 
State in what countries it is chiefly to be found. 

If you have a picture of this tree, show it, as at least one 
step in the progress, or rather one condition of the emblem. 
If you have not such a print, you can then compare it to 
some other plant, or tree, with which your pupils are ac- 
quainted. 

Exceeding usefulness of the palm tree— its bark for cord- 
age, &c.— its large leaves for a shade «n these climates f^om the 
bright rays of the sun, and a covering or roofing for their 
houses. 
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The wholesome and nourishing food furnished by the juice 
of the plant— the honey usually found on its summit A tree 
indeed so valuable and varied for useful purposes, that a poor 
cottar possessing a palm tree in his garden is said to be an 
" independent man/* 

The Lesson. 

The palm tree may indeed be said to " flourish." 

Tou will next bring out what is meant by the ** righteous '* 
man as revealed in other passages of Scripture. For although 
" There is none righteous, no, not one,"— Psalm xiv. 3 — Rom. 
iii. 10— Those who become united to Christ by faith and in 
love (who is Ihe Righteous) are yet termed " righteous " for 
his sake. 

The "righteous," then, (imperfect as they may be, and 
actually are,) may be compared to the "palm tree," ever green 
—bringing forth fruit— " flourishing "—active— useful in life 
in a great variety of ways — dispensing blessings and wealth 
of the most valuable and lasting kind to those around him. 

" Shall gsow like a cedab in Lebanon." 

Not only grow rapidly, luxuriantly, and " flourish " like the 
palm tree, but " grow " permanently like a cedar on the rocks 
of Lebanon. Ever green still, with roots firmly fixed on, and 
through the crevices of the rocks— lasting for ages— resisting 
the storm from its wide-spread roots — like cedars which were 
then in these days, and even now are to be seen on mount 
Lebanon. 

As ike palm tree^ fruitful and fUmrHhing^ and the cedar of Ze- 
banotiy deeply and firwly rooted^So is, and so " shall ie," th* 
'^righteous" man. 
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No. XXI. 

Slow to Anger. 
" He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he that raleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city/'—Psov. xvi. 32. 

This is a very practical lesson ; and in order vividly to place 
before yonr pupils the force of the comparison, you have 
simply to picture out the difficulty, yet importance, of being 
"slow to anger." "A soft answer tumeth away -wrath." 
'* The meek inherit the earth." 

The meek man generally walks through the world unat- 
tacked— undisturbed ; he literally inherits the earth; he 
possesses it by his meekness. 

A mighty man of war is weakness itself compared with 
him. 

He that ruleth his spirit has gained a greater victory " than 
he that taketh a city." A man may have skill and courage 
enough even to take a city, and yet not have wisdom or cour- 
age enough to overcome the enemy within himself— Aw oum 
temper, 

• The trainer, of course, may apply this text to many parti- 
cular cases and circumstances of his pupils. 



No. XXII. 

The Wind bloweth where it listeth — So, &c. 

*' The wind bloweth where It listeth, and thon hearest the sound thereof, 
bat canst not trll whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is bom of the Sphit"- John iii. 8. 

Fntm Ut to 1 4^ verws may be read^ or only the Bth verse^ <u above^ accord- 
ing to circumstances. If the emblem only be read^then you may narrate^ 
orally^ the outlines of the conversation that took place between Jesus and 
Nicodemus by night; the object ofNicodemus* visits and his desire/or instruc' 
tion. You may, howeoert bring out from one or all of (he children, in the first 
inttaneey and in the hearing of all, tohat they may know of the surged, 

Thb Natural Picturk. 
Your object is to illustrate the fact that regeneration— the 
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new birth— "being born again," is as inrisble to the eye and 
yet as certain in effect, as the wind is when it blows. " As 
the wind bloweth— So, &c" 

You may picture out, verbally, and rery shortly, the quali- 
ties of wind. We do not see it, but we feel it. Whence it 
comes from, and where it goes to, we know not. We know it 
exists by its effects. We know the wind blows, by the moving 
of the leaves of a tree, by the flying of dust or any light sub- 
stance ; we feel it though we see it not. 

It may impede our progress when we walk against it. 

If a strong wind has blown during the night, we know it by 
its effects; the trees may have been broken or uprooted— the 
chimney-tops may have been blown down and strewed on 
the streets ; we have not seen the wind, but we believe it has 
hloionf by the consequences. The effects prove that the wind 
blows, or has blown.* 

" The wind bloweth where it listeth." It is not necessary 
to give the philosophy of the formation or continued agitation 
of the air, so as to produce wind It is enough for our pur- 
pose to know that it does blow, although unseen— that 
" it bloweth where it listeth," and that everywhere it exhibits 
or leaves traces of its existence. 

The Lesson. 

Ai— the wind bloweth, and we see not " whence it cometh 
nor whither it goeth," but uniformly see its effects; So— 
every one who is "bom of the Spirit,"— every one whose 
heart is, as it were, breathed on by the Spirit of God, must 
exhibit something of its existence. 

If the Spirit breathes on the soul, like the wind, (the em- 
blem used to illustrate this,) although certainly unseen by 
the eye, and the " where " and the manner how, even unknown 
—it will be seen by its effects. 

* The teacher win find reiteration and repetition of Ideas highly oaefu 
— vsried, however, in the terma of ezprenloa and illnatrattonh 
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Wind cannot blow on the still or death-like walks of nature 
without exhibiting its effects. The Spirit cannot breathe on 
the still and death-like state of the heart, without exhibiting 
some consequences. Cause and effect are inseparably con- 
nected. 

As life is manifested by motion, and wind by its effects, So 
the new birth, or conversion to God, is manifested by its 
fhiits. 

We cannot lore God without keeping his commandments, 
and the keeping of them, to a large extent, is apparent. By 
nature we lore to do, or walk in our own way, not God's, and 
the change must be yisible. 

As mere hints for conducting an Oral training lesson I need 
not attempt drawing out the infinite variety of ways the 
teacher may take in applying this to the understanding and 
consciences of the children, and how the child who has re- 
ceived a new heart— a new will and affections, new likings, 
must exhibit outwardly those likings; just as certainly as 
dust or chaff flies when the wind blows, or the broken-down 
trees, or wreck of a vessel, exhibits the previous storm. 

Although strong wind, or storm, may be used more vividly 
to exhibit the effects of such a change of heart, yet the change 
of heart is oftentimes more gentle and not so stormy in its 
effects on the individual, or its outward effects upon the 
character. Still the change internally must be felt, and exter 
nally it is more or less visible. Wind is the emblem used — 
not storm— nay, it is sometimes like dew, ** the dew of 
Hermon," falling gently, yet refreshing, and as certainly 
showing its effects as ^^Hermon's Hill" does in its luxuriant 
pasture, while all the surrounding country is barren, and 
comparatively dried up. 

Let this be the first verse you picture out in this chapter, 
and your task will be comparatively easy. The 12th verse 
even, will be light as day to the minds of the children. " If 
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I have told you earthly things, and ye belieye not, how shall 
ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things ?" 

As if Christ had said, When I tell you of the spiritual 
change produced on the heart, and illustrate it by such earthly 
things as the wind, and ye believe not ;— how shall ye believe 
were I to speak the language of heaven, which, not being re- 
presented by anything visible or earthly, you certainly could 
not understand ? 

Like Paul, when he was caught up into the third heavens, 
and heard things which it was not lawful to narrate, or which 
he could not tell, simply because no earthly language is 
formed so that it could convey what he had heard, or seen ! 



No. XXIII. 

Put on the whole armour of God. 
*' Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might. Fat on the vrhole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
agahist the wiles of the devil,*' Ac— Eph. yL 10 11. (To 19th verse may 
be read.) 

The armour of God's people, enumerated in this passage, by 
which they are called upon " to fight the good fight of faith," 
may be considered as the armour of an ancient soldier, and 
requires to be pictured out as emblematical of that of the 
Christian soldier — of every believer who would overcome " the 
wiles of the wicked one."* 

Natural Picture. 

1. The loins girt 2. A breastplate. 3. Feet shod. 4. A 
shield of such a construction as may resist the fieiy darts, 
used in ancient times, which darts took fire the instant they 
struck or fastened upon any object. 6. A helmet 6. A sword. 

* The picturing out of the pieces ot armour as emblems, enjoined with 
the merest outlines of the lessons embraced in this passage of Scripture, 
wiU be found, we believe, sufficient for three training lessons— viz., Nos. 1, 
3, and 8— (As and So)— The First Lesson ; Nos. 4 and 5 as the Second ; and 
Nos. 6 and 7 the Third Lesson. 
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As— FiBST LbSSON—NoS. 1, 2, AND 3. 

1. Loins Gibt.— The ancient warrior generally fongbt in 
what is termed " close quarters," using a sword, or a spear, or 
a bow against the enemy— and the looseness of his clothing, 
in a hot country like Palestine, and the quantity of bodily 
armour which he carried, rendered it absolutely necessary 
that all should be " girt about his loins** firmly and securely, 
80 as to be ready for the fight. 

Boys will tell you what they often do when about to run a 
race. They gird their loins with a handkerchief. 

2 A Breastplate of brass, or of steel, or other substance 
that may repel the attacks of the enemy's weapons, viz., 
arrows, swords, spears, &c. The breastplate was a protection 
to the chest, including the heart, in those days, before powder, 
bullets, gtms, and Minie rifles were known. 

3. Feet Shod. — The warrior, having his loins girt about,'and 
a breastplate on, must, ere fitted to take the field, have his 
feet shod, — not merely with sandals to keep them from the 
rough stones, thorns, f&c., of the road or field, but also 
from the sharp-pointed missiles which the enemy were accus- 
tomed to throw, or secretly place in the way; rendering it 
necessary that the upper part of his feet and ancles should be 
clothed with greaves of iron or brass. 

The Lesson. 

1. We are to have our " Loins girt abota wOh frMfA,"*-truly 
girded round " abouf'—encloslng, as it were, our whole soul 
and spirit with the " truth" of the Divine word. 

As— a breastplate is a protection to the body— So— " ike 
hreaOplate of righteotuMis,*^ Bighteousness dwelling in the 
heart, and visible in the life like a breastplate, is a defence 
against " the wiles of the devil"— whether direct from him- 
self, or through his emissaries, induding bad men, and sinful 
boys and girls. 
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Oat of the heart are the issues of life. If the heart he 
wrong, the children will tell yon, all is wrong. 

3. Before we can run or even walk in the way everlasting— 
on the Christian course-*ottr "yc€< must be shod (as it were) 
toiih the preparation ofthegoipel of peace.** 

If not at " peace'* with God, and in our own mind— how 
can we walk firmly onward in the Christian course, any more 
than the ancient warrior could among stones and sharp- 
pointed missiles 

** Peace in believing** secures a firm footing. 



No. XXIV.— SECOKD LESSON. 

Shield and Helmet. 

Yeraes 16, 17. 

4. A Shield.— Picture out pretty fully the size, shape, and 
materials of which shields were generally made— so as to re- 
sist the arrows, darts, and spears of the enemy; also that fiery 
darts thrown against and perhaps stuck in the shield might 
not consume the materials of which they were made. 

The shield was held and buckled on the left arm, leaving 
the right at full liberty— and was a cover to, and " above** all 
the other armour, ttalso was that instrument of defence 
and protection upon which the soldier trusted more particu- 
larly for safety. 

You may bring out ttom your pupils, or tell them some par- 
ticulars respecting the mode of using the shield: 

5. A Helmet.- You may state that brass is the material of 
which the helmet was usually made* (6oliah*s helmet was of 
brass.) It protected the warrior's head, as the breastplate did 
the heart. 

ThbLb8Son» 
4. "The Shield of Faith."— The shield « above all** his 
other armour, was that in which the ancient warrior trusted 
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fOf defence against ereiy instrument of destruction, bat 
especially against ** the fiery darts'* of the enemy. 

Faith in Christ as ''his shield," the Christian soldier alone 
can trust. 

Christ overcame the fiery darts of Satan, and is able, as he 
is willing, to be ** a shield" to all who put their trust in him. 

5. "The helmet of Salvation" crowns the whole armour, 
and is a "hope of salvation "—of protecting-the head, that 
important portion of the body, Arom destruction. " Salva- 
tion^* now crowns the armour of defence— '" Salvatioh," eternal, 
secures the final victory over the world— the flesh, self, with 
all its sinful inclinations, and the wiles of the devil, come 
from whatever quarter they may. 



No. XXV.— THIRD LESSON. 
Sword* 



Verses 17-19. 

6. Lastly.- A Swoftu.— Nearly every child knows, and will 
readily tell you the use of a sword in warfare. It is not 
necessary, in this Bible lesson, to distinguish between a sabre 
—a small sword— or "a double-edged sword." The sword 
was of old, and still is, a powerful weapon for offensive and . 
defensive warfare, when in close contest whh an enemy. 
TfitE tjssaott. 

6. " 7%« swyrd of the apirit;'* which is the Word of God- 
God's message* The Bible which the Spirit of God has put 
into our hands. 

Which sword Jesus used— with which he defended himself, 
—attacked,— ahd overcame the devil whilst tempted or tried 
by him forty days in the wilderness. You may mention also, 

• «* All Scripture Is given by Inspiration of God.'*— 2 Tiit iii. 16. " Holy 
men of God spiike as they were moved by the Holy Ghost"— 2 Fbtxb L 21. 
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or rather, bring out from joxir pupils, those points of Old 
Testament Scripture wliich were used in that conftict--the 
dishonest quotations by Satan^and those cozxectlj stated hy 
Jesus. 

The Christian soldier, old or young, mnst he prepared to 
use this ** sword of the Spirit" fiaithfuUy in his daily inter- 
course in the family, and in society-. He must not slumber or 
be idle, lest he be oyencomeb 

Should make the rule of Scripture a dally guide, lights and 
defence. His *< sword " under the guidance of the Spirit. 

7. ^^ Prayer, watching, and perseverance." The habit of prayer 
is here enjoined, verse 18. "Watching thereunto "-—acknow- 
ledging God in all our ways, should be the Christian soldier's 
practice — whether man or boy—additional to the use of all 
the other pieces of armour. 
" Prayer makes the Christian's armour bright." 
As— the ancient soldier was only fitted for the fight when 
clothed with his armour— So — the believer— he who would 
" fight the good fight of faith," young or oldr-must be clothed 
with: " the whole armour of God" 



No. XXVI. 
As KoMB lifted up the Serpent,— So, ftc 

" As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so most the Son 
of man be lifted np; tiuit whosoever believeth hi him should not perish, bat 
have eternal life.**— Josh UL lAAi, 

Should your pupU*^ on tome former oecasiont not have read the narratiw 
of Mous" lifting up the serpent in the wildemese^ which you can easily ascer- 
tain bjf a few questions or ellipses, you wHl require to teU them a fBw of the 
prineipal points of the narrative, with the reasons, as tA< basis on icMcA this 
lesson^ ruts* Am^Mosss Wtei up^-^o^-Ckrist aas lifted up, 

Thb Natubal Picturb. 

In the wilderness the Israelites dwelt in tents. 

The congregation of the people encamped or placed their 
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tents generally aronad a, large circalar space of gronnd-- 
having every door and windoir, or place for adodtting ligfat 
turned inward towards the large dicolar space. 

Any ol(ject placed in the eaUre of the open space, the 
children will teU you, could eaaily be Been hy eveiy indi- 
vidual within the circde of the encampment * 

This arnutgeme&t of the tents rendered them stfer fn>m 
the attacks of wild beasts, and the enemies by which they 
were surronnded. 

Yovr pupils will bring out that, yt^ea on account of Ufae 
^est sin of idolatry, the children of Israel were bttten wiA 
fiery serpents, from the efiSects of which mnhitudes had died, 
and were dying, Moses was commanded by God to make a 
serpent of brass, and set it upon a pc^e. From the form of 
the encampment your pupils will te^jou where it had been 
placed, whether at the side, the «id, or in the centre of the 
* inside space in the encampment, so that the sick and the 
dying could easily see it. 

All who had been bitten by the fiery serpents wero com- 
manded to look. From the spot where the pole stood, every 
individual, whether in or outside of their tent— or lying 
sick in bed-~co«ld, by a simple look, see the bright brazen 
serpent on Its top, if they only would. If not, then they must 
die. If .they looked to It, believing Cod's word and promise 
by Moses his servant, they were instantly cured. 

No one needed, or could make the excuse that the view of 
the brazen serpent was out of their reach. If they died, it 
could only be by obstinate unb^ef and disobedience. 

The bright brazen serpent on the top of a pole was there in 
the midst of the camp, within view. God's command and 
promise of relief, on certain very simple and practicable con- 
ditions, sounded in their ears. If they died, themselves were 
alone to blame. 

That there was nothing in the brazen serpent itself fitted 
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to cure the pains and stings— but only in the looking and 
believing the promise. In other words, Faith in the promise. 
This your pupils will readily tell you.* 
The Lesson. 

The application of this emblem, ** Even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up," is simple and very apposite. 

The Christian teacher can picture this out more readily, and 
better than we can, or should attempt to do on paper. 

Stung, and dying in sin like the Israelites, we have the 
offer of cure by looking hsUem/ngly to Christ, as he was offered 
on the cross, and now held up as certainly to the faith of all 
to whom it is addressed, equally obvious (to the eye of faith) 
atf was the brazen serpent on the pole, ''^ that whosoever beli«peth 
in him should not perish, hut have eternal life,^* 

As-^Moses lifted up the serpent to save the Israelites from 
bodily death— flven So— Christ was lifted up, and still is pre- 
sented to our minds, to save us from spiritual death. 

The act of faith was the same to the bitten Israelites, as it 
is to us sinners. Simple faith. They looked; and so are we 
required to do. 

Those Israelites not looking, and not trusting in the pro- 
mise, died. Those looking «n faith were, of course, cured. So 
r~in the gospel salvation. It is simply faith— ^^ Look unto 
me "—that admits ns into the benefits of the cross of Christ 
The term "whosoever" is a most encovaging wordi used by 
Hhe Saviour hin^self when on earth. 



Ko. XXVII. 

I am tiie Rose of Sharon, and Lily, &c. 

" I am the rose of Sharon, und the lily of the vaUey«.'*-So];oxoH*i Soiro 
jil. 

Before making the slightest application of these emblems 

* The pielnring oat of this emblem will naturally bring under review a 
#0Qaid«rabl9 portion of Israelitlsh history in the wilderness. 
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to Christ, or His Church, the teacher wili orally picture out, 
or rather draw from the children, what a rose is— its beauty 
and fragrancy-^where roses grow best— whether better on the 
top of a bill, or in a sheltered valley or field, or garden-** 
whether in a hot or cold climate* 

The map of Palestine will show the children that Sharon is 
in a hot country; and you may tell them that H is a valley 
sheltered by the neighbouring hills or mountaii\s. 

The children will readily tell you that roses, flue as they 
may be in England, Scotland, or Ireland, where the climate is 
changeable and comparatively cold, must be peculiarly fine 
in beauty and fragrance in such a place as Sharon. 

So— Ton may then apply this emblem to Christ and His 
Church ; and in order that the children may understand why 
such a comparison is made, you may remind them, or rather 
draw from them, that elsewhere Christ is compared to ** a 
sun," " a shield," " a star,* " a light,'* *♦ a way," ** a rock," and 
his eyes to " the fish-pools of Hesbbon," &c. 

** Lilt op thb Valleys."— Next, picture out as before, that 
in these well sheltered valleys, beside running streams, and 
with a brilliant ^sunshine, lilies grow most luxuriantly, and 
exhibit incomparable whiteness. Praw fft)m the children its 
incomparable tohiteiuta. 

That white is the emblem of purity even in ordinary life, 
may be brought out from the children. The saints in glory 
are said to be clothed in white, the emblem of perfect purity, 
&c 

As— the rose of Sharon for beauty and fragrance i and the lUy 
of the vaUeysfor surpassing purity— So^Christ and His Church, of 
which he is the Head, may be compared, So— this picture should 
stimulate the desires, and of ccurse, prefers, of every person, young 
and old. 
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JSo. XXVIIL 
Keep me «• the Apple of the lEf9. 

BEDV MS CHDEB THB SHADOW OP TUT WDTGe. 

" Keep me as tlie upple of the eye; hide me usder <the ebadAW of thy 
wlDga.**— PflALic xviL 8. 

The All- seeing Aad All-protecting power of God will better 
j^ppear when the two emblems contained in this verse are 
pictured out consecutively. 

Until the children acquire a correct idea of the tenderness 
and paramount importance and comfort of the ajppJe of the eye, 
also the value of care being taken, particularly of a tikadijiip^ in 
such a country as Palestine, this prayer of the Psalmist can- 
not be sympathized with. 

The NATtTfiAL Picture. 

After turning the children's attention very shortly to the 
eye itself, you may then bring out from them its tenderness, 
and particularly the apple or ball of Uie eye. 

The eyebrows turn aside the perspiration of the forehead 
from the eye— the eyelids protect from dnst, insects, &c, by 
day, and during sleep at night. 

The fact of the eye being placed in a socket of bone all 
around, and not on the side of the cheek or forehead, &c. 
How would such and such a position do for the eye ? you 
may inquire. 

More particularly, you will bring out the wisdom of God in 
placing the apple, or pupil, or sight of the eye in the centre or 
middle, surrounded by the white of the eye, which, being near 
. the sides or angles, is more exposed to dust, &c., and less 
likely to be injured, than the apple or pupil, which is in the 
middle, and is the sight of the eye. 

You will then draw out from them the instinctive care im« 
planted by the Creator, whereby we close the eyelids to sleep, 
and, when awake, against dust, &c.,— the anxiety we all feel to 
guard the eye against any injuiy whatever. 
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So— XjisBOv-.*&nRiT(rikL. 

This done, the children will be prepared to go aloBg wHh 
you in regard to the spirit of the prayer. 

Aa the apple of the eye is carefully kept by oniBelres and 
by nature, so we are praying to be kept by the Almighty^ 
soul, body, and spirit^me. *' Keep am," &c. 

Xf we, weak creatureSi are so careful of the eye, especially 
the »pple of the eye^— which, after all, may get ii^jored— ^ow 
modi more carefully must we be kept by an ommpoieTa God! 
If he keeps us as carefully as we do the apple of onr own eye 
—or, as it is said elsewhere in Scripture, "thine eye ! *'— after 
being naturally pictured out in words, your pupils will be 
perfectly prepared to giye you the deduction or leAson in 
their own terms. 

If it is a right principle, eren in a secular or scientific lesson, 
that first causes should be traced, and that, when natwna^ 
practicable, a moral lesson be drawn by teacher and pupils ; 
it must be positiyely proper and right in conducting a Bihie 
training lesson on such a subject as the eye. 

A Great First Cause and evident Designer will be naJiurally 
brought out from your pupils as a motive of thankfulness for 
such a blessing as the use of sight. 



No. XXIX. 
Hide me under the Shadow of thy Viags. 

Pbalx zviL 8. 
This might be pictured out ^ a separate lesson from No. 
XXYIII.; but should your pupils have had lessons conducted 
by you previously, such as—*' The shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land ;" " Even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings ;'' and also, ** Keep me as the apple of the eye," 
what the Psalmist means by praying to God that he might be 
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hid *' under the shadow of his wings/* may he easily brought 
out in A Tery few minutes. 

You have only to put one or two questions, and form two 
or three ellipses (which maybe termed half questions). 

You will remember what the shadow of the great rock in 
a weary land was to the traveller under a burning sun? 
How sweet and refreshing the shadow must be to a weary, 
worn-out, heated traveller, almost fainting, it may be, from 
thirst I Any shadow must be some shelter, but the Almighty's 
wings must be a complete shelter. 

So the Psalmist says, &c. &c. 

** Hide me under the shadow oflhy vnngt." What the wings of 
the hen are to the chickens. They hide, &c. To ask to be 
hid means— (implies) that he was in danger of something, (ene- 
mies,) and if kept ** as the apple of the eye," &c., he would be 
— refreshed^ comfortable^ tafefrcm injury. ^ 

Thus the prayer of the text is that we may be kept not 
merely " as the apple of the eye"— soul, body, and spirit— 
"me" — my entire person — ^but that, when oppressed, faint, 
and almost worn out, as under the rays of a hot burning sun, 
it may be— we be *' Hid" and refreshed under the shade of the 
wings of the Omnipresent and Almighty Jehovah, 



No. XXX. 
Waiting upon God— renews Strength— as Eagles. 

** They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their atreugth ; they shall 
mopnt up with wings as eagles ; they shall ran and not be weary ; and they 
«haU walk fnd not fUnt"— Isaiah xL 3L 

The Natubal Picturb. 

The eagle moults — ^with new feathers its strength is re- 

oewed. Explain what moulting Is. During the period that 

the eagle moults, it loses its old, and gradually gets new 

feathers. It feels weak and languishing— incapable of making 

much use of its wings, for which this bird is so distinguished 
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After which its strength and power of flight are renewed. 
ft again mounts high in the air. 

From the construction of its eyelids it can look fully and 
steadfastly towards the snn with open eyes. 

These and other facts may be brought out from, or told the 
children. 

The teacher will then draw out f^om his pupils the natural 
results of mounting so high in the air as the eagle does. A 
city will appear as a village — hamlets as mole hills— trees as 
so many shrubs— a forest nearly as a plain. 

The higher that the eagle mounts through the vapoury 
atmosphere, the sun appears clearer to his eye. 

Every object on the surface of the ground becomes less 
apparent—he actually loses sight of none, but all of them 
gradually sink in his view. 

Whe^ these things are vividly pictured out to the mind's 
eye of the children, they are placed in favourable circum- 
stances, inidUctuaUy at leasts for perceiving the beautiful ana- 
logy and practical adaptation of the emblem. As — ^the eagle 
—So— the Christian. 

Thb Lesson. 

You may bring out the real meaning of the term " wait." 
To wait implies patience and perseverance ; not mere fits and 
starts. 

If we are to have spiritual strength renewed, we must wait 
upon God in his appointed means of receiving it — in his ordi- 
nances, whatever these may be, as revealed in his word- 
public and private worship — the duties of life, whether of 
business, family, or of friendship ; above all, in prayer. 

The believer who waits severally on these, has the promise 
that his strength shall bo renewed and invigorated. 

In the exercise of these, however feeble and languid the 
Christian may have been, like the eagle when moulting, he 
acquires renewed vigour— he mounts high in his thoughts— 
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Christ, ^ the San of Sighteoaaness," appears fuller and desarer 
in his eye— earthly objects are still felt to he near, bnt they 
sink in his yiew and esteem. He is not required or pemdtted, 
however, to despise them. He is to use, bat not abnse !l<hem. 
Bunnioff and walking, indeed, are not pecaliar powers of an 
eagle, bnt they "shall be prominent^features in the life of 
every believer who * waits npon God.' " '* fie shall ran and 
not be weary, (in the O&ristian life,) and shall walkiaad not 
faint." 

No. XXXI. 

As Silver is refined~So— will I, ftc 

" I will refine then as Baver is refined.**— Zscu. xiU. 9. 

The primary step in the lesson is to draw oat from the chil- 
dren the following fact8,'and what they do not know, they of 
course may be told.* 

Xhjb Natural Picture. 

That silver, or silver ore rather, when taken from tiie 
mine, is generally mixed with sand, or stones, or earth, or other 
substances, which are called dross, so that the silver in that 
state, not being pure, cannot be used properly till the dross be 
removed. 

Yon will bring out that the dross cannot be washed away or 
separated from the pure metal, as might bo done with other 
substances which may be mentioned. 

That a strong fire is necessary to melt the ore, end when 
melted, or in a liquid state, the pure silver being heavier than 
the dross sinks to the bottom— while the dross, being lighter, 
of course rises to the surface. 

You will readily be told by the pupils that it is the pure 
silver the silversmith desires to retain—and the reason why. 

* In all cases, in condactlng a Bible training lesson, as thefirtt step, give 
as madi natural aeienoe and history as is necessary to elucidate the spiri- 
tual meanfaig of the emblem, after the Bible model—aad no more. 
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The silver ore, as it is taken fFom the mine, Is put into a 
small Tessel called a eracible, er goblet, wl<le at the moatli, 
and whicli, when flUed with silyer ore, is then placed oyer a 
strong fire. 

That being in a eracible preyeats the silrer being lost by 
mailing awa3r, or mixing with the coals or fael used in making 
the fire, and the dross, being lighter, rising to the top of the 
Teasel enables the silver refiner to remove the dross — (to skim 
it off)— the lightest first, and so on, from time to time as it 
appears. If yon tell the children that the silver is heavier 
than the dross, they will, of course, readily tell yon that when 
melted and in a liquid state it mnst fall to the bottom, and 
that the dross will remain on the top or surface. The impar- 
ity of the ore, and the necessity of the application of fire to 
melt and separate and remove the dross, which, from time to 
time, rises to the surface, you will show by the fact of lighter 
substances rising to the surface of all liquids— but which they 
will tell you, provided they have ever had a secular training 
lesson on the subject. 

This being clearly brought out, you have then to tell the 
children that the refiner sits and watches the ore, in the 
crucible ; that he gradually, or, time after time, removes the 
dross as it comes to the top, and that when he sees his face 
reflected on the surface as in a mirror, it is then pure, but not 
till then. 

When you have got this whole process slowly and distinctly 
placed before the mind*s eye of the children, they are in 
favourable circamstances for apprehending the spiritual lesson, 
" I will refine thee as silver is refined.*' 
Thb LassoN. 

Great caation must be exercised in conducting such a les- 
son with children, as few, if any, can have had much experi- 
ence of affliction in its true nature, as a chastisement or 
correction in removing the dross which attaches to every human 
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being. What is meant by the fire of affliction may not be 
quite apprehended by them. The teacher, therefore, should 
content himself with very simple illustrations, within the 
experience, or at least the understanding, of his pupils. 

For example, God desires the good of his people j His people 
have a pure principle, like the " silver "—something good put 
within them by God himself— but sadly mixed with dross — 
much sin, many sinful thoughts and desires, and even actions, 
clinging to them< 

These prevent us from loving God or one another, or doing 
His will, as we ought to do, and, therefore, in order to remove 
our dross, which is sin, he disappoints us in many things, and 
afflicts us by sickness or otherwise. (He " purges" the fruit- 
bearing "branches," as in the case of " the vine*") 

These may be stated to the children, as the fire that sepa- 
rates and removes the dross of sin, just as the continued in- 
fluence of the fire enables the refiner to remove the dross 
from the silver. 

As the refiner carefully preserves every particle of pnre 
silver, and does not keep it irt, or on the furnace one moment 
longer than is necessary, So God preserves his people care-* 
f ally, and lovingly watches over them, when they are in the 
furnace of affliction, that nothing good may be destroyed, and 
only the dross or imperfections removed. 

As— the refiner is satisfied of the purity of the silver only 
when he sees his own face reflected in the crucible, 

So— God is satisfied only when his own image is reflected 
again by his creatures, as in Adam before the fall.* 

* Any example, or lllastration, if Introdaced in the oonne of the lesson^ 
whether In the children's own esfperience or firom scrlptare, should be sim- 
ple and very apposite. This refining process may eontinne thronsrh lifers 
and is only complete at death. The most holy and advanced Christian has 
much dross that most be remove^ ere be can fully enjoy Christ in heaveni. 
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No. XXXII. 
Now we see throngh a glassi dorUy ; but ftc 
" Now we see throngh a glass, darkly ; bnt then faoe to faee ; now I know 
in part ; but then shall I know even as also 1 am knowa" — 1 Gob. xilL 12. 

The whole chapter may he redd, or fwt, according to circumstances. 

It is evident from the sin^ple reading of this passage, that whilst Paul 
and the people of Corinth saw things darkly then— there is a place or time 
when no veil of any Idnd shall obstruct or dim the sight They sbaU see 
" £Bce to face/'— -This is a promise. 

Thb Natural Picturb. 

The points that maybe brought out in the first instance are 
—The difference between modem and ancient glass, or other 
substances which served the purposes of glass. Next, the 
difference in looking to objects throngh ancient and modem 
glass. Glass, in the text, is gaid to be comparatively dark. It 
was, however, seen through, " darkly.'* 

A child will very naturally look through the window, and 
perceiving it tolerably clear, wonder at the statement, shut 
his eyes because he does nol understand the subject, and may 
read on till his prescribed task is completed. A lively child, 
however, may think of bottle glass, as darkish, but the pas-^ 
sage does not speak of bottle glass ; probably he has never 
looked through bottle glass, and, should no mental picture be 
drawn, he probably will again read on through the whole 
chapter as before. 

The teacher, of course, will tell the children, if they do not 
know, that glass such as we use is a recent discovery. If a 
piece of mica be at hand, he may show it-^if not, he must 
bring out* that the glass of the ancients, or pereons who lived 
when the Bible was written, was probably mica, or a substance 
like clear semi-ttansparent bone, which every child must have 
seen. Or, you may illustrate its semi-transparency by notic- 
ing a tortoise-shell comb (althougli much whiter.) 

* This, in a week-day school, the ehildreii may have had fully pictured 
oat as a secnlar training lesson. If so, the Bible lesson would be fad- 
Utated. 
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That when looking through such a (semi-transparent) sub- 
stance, ereiy object, a child's face for example, will appear 
dim, and the featnres will be imperfectly seen; that, in fact 
the object or objects seen through the glass, or what was 
formerly used as glass, must be— "dar%.** 

Some would make this emblem refer to highly-polished 
steel, used as mirrors by the ancients, from which the face or 
any other object was reflected, *'as face answereth to face in 
water," &c. ; but this is not the natural meaning— it Is not in 
' a glass darkly, but through ; we cannot see ** through"* the most 
highly-polished steel.* 

The Lesson. 

The lesson (or So) is extremely obyious, "Now," in this 
present world, the things of God, whether in the works of 
nature, or of Providence, or as is more particularly meant here, 
the work of grace, we see darkly; we know little, we see but 
imperfectly— and only a very little bit of the surface of things, 
and even then as through mica or ancient glass; but in 
eternity, in heaven, we shall see clearly as face to face— no 
veil between. 

Many of God's wajrs of dealing appear to be unaccountable, 
and contrary to what we expect, but what we know not now, 
"we shall know hereafter." 

One lesson is this — Faith or belief in this promise ought to 
inspire confidence in the wisdom and goodness of God — we 
only see the surface or outside of things in this world ; we 
see " darkly," as through ancient glass, but in heaven " we 
shall see face to face." 

We see and know as little of God's ways here, as an Insect 
does of the power and effects of the fly-wheel of a steam-engine 
on which the insect itself may be rapidly revolving. 

* Although the term in the original trandated " through ** may admit of 
another meaning, this we consider aa the more natoral mode of pictaring 
oat the leaaon to be drawn. 
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The conductor of the leeson may hold ap the object, or pic> 
tare out how imperfectly one person con see another through 
such a substance as mica— but in heaven, there shall be no 
such veil to the love of God, or our neighbour, or a knowledge 
of God's works and ways. We shall no longer be dimmed by 
the veil of ignorance, or prejudice, or sin, but see, as it were, 
" face to face "—all shall be clear " as noon-day." 



No. XXXIII. 
I am the True Vine— and, &c. 

*'Iem the trae vine, and my Father ii the hnabandman. Every branch 
in me that beareth not fruit he taketti away : and every branch that beareth 
fmit, he porgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit '^— Jo hk xv. 1, 2. 

In this extensive field of consideration, the teacher or parent 
will probably be content to use the most simple analogy be- 
tween the vine and vine-dresser— and Christ and his visible 
Church. 

As— Natural or Secular. 

A vine may be considered as consisting of a root, stem, and 
many branches. 

This you will bring out from the children, with your assist- 
ance — very distinctly. 

The husbandman, or vine-dresser, who, of course, is desir- 
ous of fruit, cuts off, or takes away all those branches that do 
not bear fruit at the proper season; and prunes and purges all 
thope which do bear, knowing, that by pruning, purging, or 
bleeding, as it is sometimes termed, the bearing branches of 
the vine will "bring forth" still more fruit. 

To the eye of a stranger both kinds of branches may appear 
the same, but the experienced husbandman knows which 
branches have, and which have not brought forth fruit. 

So— Sfibitual. 

Christ compares himself to a vine—" the true vine," in oppo- 
I 
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sition to the heads and sources of false worship; and God the 
Father to the husbandman or yine-dresser. 

Like the yine, the branches of Cbrisfs yisible Church ar^ 
many. The external appearance of all may be pretty much 
the same. Some, however, are ftnitfnl--others unfmitfal. 

6od» the Omniscient husbandman of the spiritual Tine, 
knows who are, and who are not bringing forth good fruit. 
He searcheth the heart, and knoweth the secret spring and 
motives of all professors, and apparent members. 

Christ is termed here not merely a vine, but " the true vine" 
— the root, stem, and source of all spiritual nourishment and 
fruitfulness— in opposition to worldliness and all other false 
or idolatrous systems of worship that mankind follow after. 

As — a vine has many branches — So — the members or 
branches of Christ's visible Church on earth are many. 

At the prcper time, like the vine-dresser, God cuts off, or 
" taketh awajj'* the unfruitful branches, which are of no use 
in the spiritual vine— the Church. It does not say here that 
the vine-dresser cuts them off inttanify— God '^waiteth to be 
gracious"— but only at the due season, like the husbandman 
of the vineyard, " he takes them away." 

" Every branch in me that beareth fruit"— continuing united 
to me as the branch to the vine. God also, like the vine- 
dresser, purgeth and pruneth, (or ^^bleedeth" them, as it 
were,) in various ways— by affliction, disappointments, and 
otherwise— knowing that such a process will induce and 
enable them to bring forth " more fruit" * 

As— the husbandman or vine-dresser gets credit or glory by 
the fruitfulness of his vine— So— Christ, " the true spiritual 
vine," is glorified in the abundance of good fruit which every 
true and fruitful member of " His body"— the Church— brings 
forth. 

To increase their fruitfulness God purges— afflicts in many 
ways the fruitful branches— painful though the applications 
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may be to sensitiye beings composed of flesh and blood.— 
They continue in the vine, and are not taken away, but ever- 
more draw all their nourishment, and strength, and life from 
Christ, ** the true vine," whose branches they are. 

On the other hand, the fruitless branches are separated— 
^* taken away*"— certainly, and finally we are assured, at the 
sad and awful time— when, according to the parable, " the 
tares shall be separated from the wheat.** 



No. XXXIV. 

I have Orayen thee on the Palms of my Hands. 

" Can a woman forget her socking child, that she shonld not have com- 
passion on the son of her;womb? yea, they may forget, yet will I not forgot 
thee. Behold, I have graven thee apon the palms of my hands.'*— Isaiah 
xliz. 15, 16. 

As— Natubai* 

The first points to be brought out, or pictured out to the 
mind are—" Graven "—Palms of the hands *— what is meant by 
the term graven. 

GVaren.— Not on the surface of a thing, like writing— but 
cut in— as with a pen of iron in stone— the marks, or figures, 
or writing, therefore, indelibly fixed— not capable of being 
rubbed or washed oiSl 

Pcilms of the hands.— A hidden or secret place— a secure place 
—a place readily observed, and therefore likely to be remem- 
bered by the individual, both of tohoie hands are so engraven— 
so indelibly cut in, as it were. 

So— Lesson— SpinrruAL. 

The children of Israel, in the verses read, had the promise 
of God— tAetr God— not merely that He would remember them, 
but that their names, as his people, were so indelibly fixed on 
his memory and attention, that they were "Graven on the 
palms of bis hands." 
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This simple irllustration will assist in bringing ont the ana- 
logy between the natural and the spiritual— between the frail 
and mortal hands of a man, and the Omnipotent and everlast- 
ing hands of Jehovah. By no other means can spiritual 
things be intellectually understood by weak mortals— how- 
ever imperfectly. 

By 6od*s blessing, such a lesson, properly pictured out by 
the Christian teacher, may inspire confidence and love in the 
Almighty Jehovah. 

A brother is given as a high pattern of aflfection. " There 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. **— Proverbs 
xvili. 24. 

A mother to her sucking child is, however, stated as the 
highest and most lutivenai example of affectionate regard. She 
may possibly, however, forget; yet, says the Almighty, "Will 
I not forget thee. Behold, thou art graven on the palms of 
my hands." 

Your pupils will still be keeping to the spirit of the text 
when they tell you— that every lamb and sheep of Christ's 
flock nowy is as much remembered, and an object of His care, 
as were the children of Israel in the days of Moses. 



No. XXXV. 

Te are the Salt of the earth: 

" Ye are the salt of tbe earth : bat if the salt have lost his savour, where- 
with shall it be salted ? it is thenceforth good for nothlnff, bat to be cast 
out, and to be trodden under foot of men."— Matt. v. 13. 

Salt, as a preserving substance cipon, and in meat, is the first 
point to be brought out. After which— As— salt is to meat— 
So— ye, the persons addressed, are to the earth— in keeping 
it frgm destruction. 

As — Natubai* 

Salt is a visible substance, possessing a quality in itself of 
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preserving, for example, meat, which, if left to itself, would 
gradually tend to putrefaction and destruction. 

Rock salt, probably the kind of salt alluded to, if it loses 
"its savour" or inherent quality for preserving, "would be 
good for nothing but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men,"-— fit only for mending the public roads— to be 
trodden under foot — ^in fact, no longer salt. The meat could 
no longer be preserved by its being place upon, or m it. 

, So— Spibitual. 

Christian believers are termed the salt or preservation of 
the earth. But for them, the earth would not be preserved. 
It would be burnt up— destroyed— as it were— ^miA^. The 
earth is preserved for the sake of the righteous— those united 
to the Saviour— on« with him. 

Were they to lose their Christianity, or preserving quality 
—like the salt— they would be "good for nothing but to be 
trodden under foot "—neither preserved themselves, nor a pre- 
servative to the earth on which they dwell 



No. XXXVI. 
Behold, how good . . . fbr brethren, ftc. 

** B«hold, how good and how pleasant it la for brethren to dwell together 
in unity! "•— Psalk cxxzlii. 1. 

Limited space does not permit our extending the observa- 
tions on this highly important point, even to what may be 
termed hints. 

We have, first, the emblems— " Precious ointment" poured 
on the head of the priest— sweet and odoriferous (smell). 2. 
Running down upon the beard, even to the skirts of the 
garment 

Bring out how smoothly liquid ointment will run down hair, 

* The whole Psalm may be read. 

Digitized by VjOOQiC 
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and the united effect of this unruffled smoothness and highly- 
scented flavour on the senses of the bystanders. 
The Lesson. 

So— brethren dwelling "together in unity"— as a family— 
as neighbours — acquaintances. 

Next—" As the dew of Hermon," and the dew that gemtly 
descends and richly nourishes the hills and valleys around, 
and all nature on which it descends, 

So— it is good and pleasant, cheering and improving, to 
behold brethren, and members of one family, and one neigh- 
bourhood, dwelling " in unity," peace and concord. 

Like precious scented ointment poured on the head— and 
dew falling on the vegetation of the earth. 



No. XXXVIL 

As Iron Sharpeneth Iron— so, ftc 

" As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the fiEioe of one man his friend."— 
Prov. xxvli. 17. 

This is extremely simple in itself, and may be applied to 
the ordinary intercourse of friendship, in secular or in sacred 
affairs. It forms a short, yet a good training lesson, for both 
teacher and pupils. 

The Natdbal Pictuke. 

The points to be brought out are :~ Iron, when Fubbed 
against another piece of iron, sharpens both pieces. Will 
one piece of iron hrcmgkt near to another piece sharpen it ? 
Will one or both pieces be sharpened hy touching each other ? 

What must be done? The children will readily tell you— 
the one piece must he rvbhed cigaimt the other, A piece of wood 
rubbed against a piece of iron may not sharpen. Iron rubbed 
against iron— what will it do ? " So doth the face of one nuin 
his friend." Nearness alone wont shafpen — exchanging or 
rubbing one's ideas against the other (as it were) sharpens. 
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TheLiusok. 

We most not be merely near our fHend— see his face, or 
sit close by him, in order to be sharpened np ; we must rub, 
as it were, our minds and ideas together, and then each finds 
himself sharpened and improved. 

The silent presence of a fHend's n/mpathy may partially cheer 
the soul of the depressed, or inspire confidence — ^but commu- 
nication of ideas is necessary to sharpen and improve the 
mind. 

At all events, the mutual communication of ideas by friends 
as certainly sharpens and improves both, as two pieces of iron 
rubbed against each other sharpen both. 

A Sabbath school— a prayer or missionary meeting— the 
family fireside— the daily intercourse and sympathy of Ariends, 
afford familiar illustrations— to which you may add the daily 
and hourly sports and amusements of children. 



No. XXXVIII. 
The Kaniage Feast— Wedding Gannent. 

Jestu gpake this parable : Yene 2—** The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a oertatai king, which made a marriage for his son, and sent forth bia aer- 
ranta to call them that were bidden to the wedding: and they would not 
come.** Verse 9—" Go ye, therefore, into the higbwaya, and aa many aa ye 
shall find, bid to the marriage.** Verse 1 1 — '' And when the king came in 
to see the guests, he saw there a man which bad not on a wedding garment*' 
Verse 13—" Then s^id the king to the servants, Bind him hand and foot, 
and take him away, and cast him into outer darkness; there sImII be weep- 
ing and gnashhig of teetb.*'— Matt, xzil 1-15. 

Our space will not admit of giving even the outlines or 
sketch of the whole of this comprehensive parable, which 
may be considered to represent mankind in their natural 
state, and the whole plan of salvation. 

The emblem—" Wedding Garment^'— is the object regard- 
ing which we would present one or two hints to those who 
may select this parable as a training lesson. 
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Thb Natural Pictdse. 

Yon will, of conne, bring out what a marriage feast may 
be^especially in Eastern coiwtries. A large number of friends 
and neigbbonrs assembled— ^1 well and suitably dressed for 
the occasion— all considered to be friendly to the party for 
which the feast is prepared— of one heart, as it were, on the 
joyous occasion. 

That snch feasts, properly conducted, are not unscriptoral, 
we learn from the example of onr blessed SaTionr, being pre- 
sent at one in Cana of Galilee. 

The children may be told that of old, when a king is Eas- 
tern countries made a marriage feast, a wedding garment or 
dress was prepared by him for every one of the invited guests, 
suited to his own royal rank, or his son, for whom the feast 
may have been prepared. 

Inability for want of means to purchase a suitable robe or 
garment could therefore be no excuse for absenting them- 
selves, for a garment was hung up in the hall of entrance for 
each person invited, with his name attached to it. You may 
bring out from your pupils the unlikelihood of any one ab- 
senting himself willingly from such a marriage feast, espe- 
cially when invited by a king. 

You may also state, or rather bring out fh>m the children, 
that at the present time all who would appear at Court, or at 
a feast by our Sovereign Queen, must wear a dress suited to 
the dignity of her Majesty. The custom of this country is to 
provide such a dress ourselves. The custom of old, in the 
East, was to have it provided for the invited guests. The 
principle is the same— we must not presume to appear in the 
presence of a monarch in our own daily dress; should we da 
so, expulsion by the servants of the crown would inevitably 
foUow. 

80— The LassoN. 

The comparison here is so obvious that even bints are 
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scarcely necessary in order to assist the trainer to bring out 
the practical lesson from the pnpils. 

We haye the Father king. The Son-— Jesus — Lord and heir 
of all things, and bridegroom of His Church. His invited^ 
His called people. 

The feast of love was prepared— guests invited—" but they 
would not come." The Jews, who were first invited, did not' 
come — rejected the invitation — " Away with him, away with, 
him, crucify him," said they. They had no desire to feed on 
the " bread of life" here, or to feast tpiA km in the paradise) 
above. " They would not come." 

The king's servants — ^Prophets and Apostles were sent int<l' 
the highways — the heathen lands. The feast was thus fur- 
nished with guests. We live in one of those heathen lands— 
** the highways"— the outposts/rom Judea, where this parable 
was spoken by our Saviour. Save toe aoctpted the intniaHon t is 
thequetHotk 

But although each one invited had the robe of Christ's 
righteousness provided for him, yet one of the guests had 
presumed to enter and sit down at the feast, without having 
put on the garment which he had been told awaited him, and 
which he had simply to take and put on. 

He thus insulted the king, by sitting down at the feast in 
his own "highway" garments. When questioned, the man 
was speechless— he had not, and could not have any excuse. 

Viewed in this light, the children will readily tell you that 
the sentence, " Cast him," &c, was a just and righteous sen- 
tence, which every one must expect who would presume to enter 
heaven, and sit down at the feast of " the Lamb" in the " filthy 
rags" of their own righteousness, instead of the robe of 
"Christ's perfect righteousness," which has been provided 
and offered to their acceptance. 
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No. XXXIX. 

Blessed be the lord my Strength, Goodness, &c. 

" Bleued be the Lord my etrengtb, which teacheth my hands to war, and 
my fingers to fight; my goodness, and my fortress: my high tower, and 
my deliverer ; my shield, and he in whom I trust ; who subdueth my people 
under me."— 'Fsalu cxUt. 1, 3. 

EdDg David, the Psalmist, a man of war, was appointed by 
God to punish and subdue the Canaanitish nations. 

His enemies, therefore, of course, were God's enemies. 
The Natural Picture. 

David states that God *^ teacheth his hands to war, and hla 
fingers to fight"— "teacheth" — not merely towgrAf, but continues 
to teach. 

That the Lord was his " strength"->he did not fight in his 
own strength — ^he did not presume to fight like his old enemy 
Goliah in his own strength— his strength was the Lord's. 

David blesses the Lord for these things, and others which 
follow. 

You may picture out why It is said, " hands to war," and 
s^*" fingers to fight" The whole hand is more especially used in 
wielding the «wor<i?— fingers in using the how and orrow.— The 
children showing this practically explains the emblems. 

David says— Blessed be the Lord my *' goodness." This is 
not a boast, but an expression of humble thankfulness. David 
had his faults, as all mankind have, more or less visible. Those 
narrated of him were deep and grievously sinful ; and yet he 
was so " good" as to be termed the man after God's own heart. 
Certainly it is a truth, " there is none righteous, no, not one." 

Xook at his position— look at his employment in God's ser- 
vice as a man of war, commanded to root out entire nations 
— ^look at his trials and temptations — ^look at what he sub- 
scribed for the erection of a temple for the worship of God at 
Jerusalem, to the value of many millions sterling, which he 
was not to «ee, but " laid up " in the faith that all would be ac- 
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complished by his son Solomon — ^in order that God^s name 
might be glorified and esteemed " great in the sight of the 
heathen." He elsewhere declares, ^^ What is man that thon 
art mindful of him ;" and now blesses God for any " good- 
ness*' that is in him. He gives God all the glory. " When he 
came to himself," we find the Psalmist still the inimitable 
" sweet singer of Israel." 

These yarious points, pictured out along with your pupils, 
in the simplest and most delicate manner, will exhibit the power 
of Diyine grace in making out of any sinful man such a char- 
acter as David the king was, who "seven times a day called 
upon God," and declared in truth, " O how love I thy law ! it 
is my meditation all the day." 

Lesson. 

You may now bring out from the children, but more espe- 
cially the boys, why, that (viz., fighting,) which was a duty to 
David, and for which he blesses the Lord, would be a sin to 
them. They have no command to fight, but to '* live peace- 
ably"-— to "forgive"— to bear and forbear— to "heap coals of 
fire on the head" of their enemies. 

The children will readily draw the lesson in their own sim- 
ple terms, and give you a correct judgment in these matters. 



No. XL. 

Blessed be the Lord my Fortress, High Tower, Shield, 
Deliverer, Trust, &c. 

** Blessed be the Lord my fortress ; my high tower, 

and my deliverer; my shield, and he In whom I trust; who snbdaeth my 
people under me.*'— Fsalx czliv. 2. 

Before picturing out the emblems, you may very shortly 
revise the outlines of some of the points of the previous 
lesson, so that the children may feel themselves brought into 
the exact position from which yon intend they should proceed. 
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The ISTatuiul Picturb. 

" Fortress."— The use of a fortress in modern, as well as iq 
ancient war— particniarly in the latter, before the use of gun-^ 
powder, with guns, shells, mortars, &c.,— and only such aa 
arrows, spears, and battering rams were in use. 

" High Tower."— The use of a high tower in ancient war- 
fare, when the enemy might be lying in ambush— flat on the 
ground— at a great distance from the fortress, and if not 
observed, might suddenly surprise and take the fortress. 
Why will a low tower not do ? This will easily be brought out. 

** Deliverer."— The soldiers entered the fortress for safety, 
when sorely pressed or pursued by the enemy. But they had 
no wish to remain there— they desired to get out to the open 
field and fight with the besieging army. When delivered, and 
engaged in the open field with the enemy, they required a 
shield. 

" Shibu>." — ^It is probable that before this entire passage is 
selected, that a Shield, as an individual lesson, may have been 
pictured out in its various parts and uses as employed in 
ancient times as a means of defence. If not, the following 
must now be brought out or pictured out. Shape— materials 
— uses in actual conflict Placed on the left arm, leaving the 
sword or bow in the right hand in free exercise. The instru- 
ment on which, above (and additional to) all his other armour, 
that on which the warrior trusted, and enabled him, witht' 
comparative safety, to enter into the thickest of the battle. 

Lesson. 

David gives the Lord all the glory as being at once his 
strength, goodness, refuge — God's Omniscience and Omnipre- 
sence as his ^*Hlgh Tower"— Deliverer from the assaults of 
enemies— When delivered from the confinement of a fortress, 
and free to engage in close combat, was his "Shield"— he in 
whom he trusted as in a shield, and enabled him to be a con« 
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queror over all his enemies— eTen his own people, who had 
risen against him. 

David, for all these mercies, says—" Blessed be the Lord." 

A Fortress, however strong and well defended, may he taken 
and subdned. But never so if the Lord Almighty be onr 
** Portress." 

The highest Tower may fail in enabling the defenders to 
see the enemy lurking secretly in ambush. Sin, Satan, and 
his emissaries, cannot escape the all-seeing eye of the Lord, 
and surprise us, should He be our " High Tower." 

The Lord " delivers " his people who "trust" in him— sets 
them free— but they are still to strive and fight against every 
spiritual enemy. 

The ancient warrior, when delivered, and in close conflict 
with the enemy, required a "Shield " on vfhich to trust. So 
—we, if Christian warriors, require " the shield of faith "—the 
promises of Christ, above all on which to trust for defence, 
and the subjugation of every spiritual temptation or enemy 
by which we are assailed. Paul said—" I have fought a good 
fight"— "I can do all things through Christ strengthening 
me." 

In drawing a practical lesson with children, you will, of 
course, suggest and introduce such/jwi/ior tUustraUons as you 
may judge best, and most likely to lead their minds to the 
same source of confidence and strength as David did. 
As AND So.. 

The analogy of this lesson will appear to be two-fold— 1. 
As the Fortress, &c— So God to David. 2. As was David's 
trust and confidence — So should ours be. 



No. XLL 
Pight the Good fight of Faith. 

1 TncoTsr vL 12. 

He that fights in ordinary warfare must have an enemy, 
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and generally some hope of victory. The believer has many 
enemies ; and, laying ^' hold of eternal life," he fights in faith 
and hope of the falfiiment of the promises (some of which yon 
may bring out). 

This wonld, therefore, be not merely a good fight, but ike 
" good fight," in the best of all causes— certain of victory over 
every enemy, under the " Captain of Salvation." 

In reading the Bible, nothing is more striking than the fact 
of military warfare, and instruments of war, being made pro- 
minent features in emblematizing the Ohristian life. Even 
the Grecian games of running, striving, struggling, &c, are 
all brought in as illustrations. Every effort is held or repre- 
sented to be a contest againt sin in general, and Satan, 
selfishness, pride, vanity, worldliness, covetousness, idleness, 
and forgetfulness of God in particular. Against all these we 
are commanded to fight—" Fight the good fight of faith." 

We are quite friends naturally with sight— with all that is 
temporal and seen. Against the undue infl^ence of these,, 
however, we are commanded to fight. 

*^ Faith, (as) the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen," is the warfare In which we are 
called upon to engage until we receive " a crown " of glorious 
victory. The standard being "the cross," and our leader 
" the Captain of Salvation," victory is certain, but we must 
" fight," having faith in him. 

In Scripture we read of the Sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God. Christ used no other instrument when 
fighting with Satan in the wilderness. We read of an arrow 
sticking fast— a two-edged sword dividing the joints, &c. 
The whole armourof God— shields— breast-plates— helmets — 
spears— bows— fortress— high tower— walls, &c. 

The principle of military discipline and military warfare is 
not only Scriptural, but necessary in our present state of 
existence, which at best is a "fight" The broad downward 
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road is an easy path. On every side of the hill ^' Difficulty," 
your pupils will readily tell you, enemies will he met with, 
and with whom, if victory is to he won, we must contend. 
Idleness, slumhering, or sitting still (in a sedan chair, as it 
were) wont do if we are to " fight" 



Na XLII.* 
That my glory may sing praise to Thee. 

;P8ALM XXX, 12. 

Man alone on this earth can redUy speak. Parrots and other 
hirds only imitate the human voice hy emitting sounds. 
Speaking may he understood as communicating thoughts and 
feelings. The Psalmist's voice, therefore, was his "glory"— 
with it he would "praise the Lord." 



No. XLIII. 
The Path of the Just as the Shining Light. 

Pbov. iv. 18. 

Tou have merely to picture out the sun rising at morning 
dawn —steadily hecoming brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day—until fully up. So—" the path of the j ust " walking 
in, and hy the light of "the just One," continues onward to 
perfection and completeness in glory. The "path" here is 
sometimes clouded. In heaven it will fully reflect the " Sun 
of Righteousness " in all his glory. 



No. XLIV. 

Ky Horn shalt thou Exalt like the Horn of an Unicom. 

Psalm xciL 10. 

Tou will, of course, show, first, how the horn of a unicorn,, 
or perhaps a rhinoceros, is placed in the forehead. 

* Limited space prevents oar giving almott any hints on the few 
Emblems that follow. 
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It was the custom in those days f ot persons of distiiietion to 
wear a horn so placed in their forehead, and according to 
their rank, so was it elevated. To elevate Davld*s horn, 
therefore, was to exhihit to every observer his dignity and 
rank. 



No. XLV. 
As the Sow that was Washod to her WaUowing in the Hire. 

2 Pbtbs ii 22. 

You may picture out the habits of the sow, in some degree. 
That wash it as you may, when set at liberty it will cer- 
tainly return to, and wallow in the mire. This is its nature. 
So— the nature of man. Cleanse or improve him outwardly 
as you may, until his nature be changed, until his natural 
inclinations be renewed, he will incIlDe to his old habits as 
certainly as does the sow to its " wallowing in the mire." 



No. XLVI. 

All we like Sheep have gone Astray. 

Isaiah liiL 6. 

Sheep, by nature, are peculiarly apt to wander, and to follow 

one another, whether in the right or wrong road.' If one 

umps up, every one that follows in succession wiU jump up at 

the same spot. If one leaps over a stile or a precipice, all 

follow. So— mankind in the text—** All we like sheep have 

gone astray.^* How to cease from wandering, and get on the 

right road, your children will tell you. 



No. XLVII. 

Being Compassed about with so great a Cloud of Witnesses-lay 
aside every Weight, and Bun the Bace. &c 

Hbb. adL 1, sl 

The lessons from this passage alone might easily fill half of 
this book. We cannot afford to present even the outlines. 
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and most content oatBelTes witit onlj a rery few of the 
training points. 

The cloud of witnesses of which we read in the previous 
chapter— Examples to us. In order to ran well, let ns, in the 
heavenly race, do what the racers ib the Grecian games did, 
^^lay aside every weight" everything that would retard our pro- 
gress, or weigh us down in the slightest degree, in the Chris- 
tian race. 

*' Run with patience,'' as well as with activity. Let us lay aside 
every sin that easily besets us—" every sin.*' If the applause 
of friends were the sin that easily beset l^e racer in the Gre- 
cian games, and he looked aside to receive it, this might lose 
him the race— a competitor might pass him and gain the prise 
' — the crown o/'Zoure^-honourable, indeed, but soon faded away. 

The racers kept the umpire, who held the laurel crown at 
the end of the course, steadily in view, notwithstanding the 
tens of thousands of spectators who were ranged on each ^de 
of the course prescribed for them. 

So — the Christian must so run eu if only one received the 
prize, as in these games ; but, blessed be God, many, very 
many, may receive the prize — " looking unto Jesus," who has 
prepared a crown of glory "that fadeth not away," for every 
one who, steadily keeping him In view, " so runs that he may 
obtain." 



No. XLVIIL 

And are bnllt upon the fiMmdation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesos Christ himself being the chief corner stone; in whom 
aU the bnilding, etc. 

Epe. iL 30-22L 

The most simple illustrations from the Old and New Testa- 
ments will show to the mind of your pupils that Christ is the 
grand antitype to which all the types and sacrifices had a 
reference. In fact that he, the great Messiah and sacrifice, 
was " the end of the law for righteousness'* to every individual 
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'Who believes on him. Of course he was "the foundation 
of the faith of the apostles and prophets," of whom they spoke, 
and through whom they preached the forgiveness of sin. 

Christ being the foundation of this spiritual temple, he, by 
his death and fulfilment of the law, became "the chief comer 
-stone " or Jinish at the top of each comer. 

In order that your pupils may apprehend the analogy be- 
tween an ancient temple and Christ, you will require to 
picture out how they were built without celling or roof, in 
these hot, dry climates, and the necessity and importance of 
the comer-stone at the top of each comer, in securing the 
whole building against any storm that might assail it 



No. XLIX. 

A bruised reed he shall not break, and the imoking flax shall 
he not quench. 

iBAIAHxia s. 

The reeds alluded to, such as grow on the banks of the Nile, 
in Egypt— hard, dry, tubular— strong when whole— easily 
broken when crushed. God will not break those who, by 
affliction or a sense of sin, are like the reed crushed— he is 
exceedingly careful and tender of all such — he will not break 
or destroy their little remaining strength, but rather support 
them in their braised state. 

The Smoking Flax, which smokes long, without flame. 
The smoke it emits, however, proves that it has a little fire in 
its bosom. So— many a humble believer, who shows little 
activity, but, like the smoking flax, there Is really a little of 
the divine fire of love wlthlu. God assuredly will not quench 
that, but eventually fan it into a flame. 

God carefully preserves, like the refiner, every particle of 
silver— every grain of grace, small even as mustard seed. 
Even the flax smoking, although not exhibiting fire, " he will 
not quench." You may bring out • from your pupils from this 
emblem, or comparison, bow tender, how gracious, God is ! 
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•No. L. 

Thy goodness is like the morning doud and UkB early dew 

HosBA vL 4. 

First draw out what the morning cloud is on a hot summer 
morning. The sun soon causes it to disappear. Next, the 
early dew, thoroughly spread over the earth's surface during 
the previous night. It also quickly disappears on the rising 
of the sun. So— "your goodness^ is as these— short lived 
— that soon vanish away. 

This was the character of those to whom this was first 
addressed. What is ours ? Tour pupils will, after the em- 
blems are pictured out, give yon a faithful judgment in the 
matter. 



No. LI. 
Let all things he done decently and in order. 

1 Cob. xir. 4a 

Order is decent, and punctuality is both decent and orderly. 

You may picture out, along with your pupils. In a variety 
of ways, the evils of which disorder is too generally an em- 
blem. 

A disorderly person is seldom punctual. Late at school- 
late in church— body-clothes, books, and house, all in confu- 
sion. 

How much time might be saved at public meetings, were 
the chairman in his seat as the clock strikes the appointed 
hour. If so, all the audience would be present. Ton will 
easily bring out ftrom your pupils the economy of order and 
punctuality, and that these social virtues are decent— indi- 
vidually and relatively— in church, in school, the family, 
workshop, counting-house — in every place of business. 
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Ko. LII. 

Who ia tbifl that comoth from Edom> with dyed garments from 
Boirah? &c- 

Isaiah IxUL 1-3. 

We have here to picture out the progress of treading out 

the rich juicy grapes that grew ia Edom. Effect of the red 

juice on their clothes. Several wine pressers tread in one yat 

or press— dressed in loose white garments, tied tightly at the 

ankle. But Christ trod the wine press of his Father's wrath 

against sin, alone. Who is this with dyed garments in blood ? 

The Garden of Gethsemane, with its bloody sweat, and what 

was shed on Calvary's Cross, will tell who it was that came 

with dyed garments, as if from the wine presses of Edom and 

Bozrah. 



No. LIIT. 

The whole head is sick— heart faint— from the foot to head-fdil 
of wounds, eto« 

Isaiah i. 5, 6. 

In order to picture out the state of the people of Israel, and 
mankind in general, as here represented, you may bring out 
and illustrate familiarly— 1, What is the condition when the 
whole head is sick. 2, Heart (affections) faint 3, What a 
WOUND is. 4, Compare a wound with the more severe injury 
of A BRUISE. 5, And the still more severe and dangerous con- 
dition of A PUTRIFYINO SORE. 

6, What must be the sad condition of a body such as this, 
" which from the sole of the foot even to the head there is no 
soundness, but is full of wounds, bruises, and putrifying sores," I 



and what is more, *' they have not been closed, neither bound 
up, neither mollified with ointment" Job may be brought 
forward as one illustration. 

These things, awfully sad as they are, were spoken by the 
Lord. If such is man's natural condition on account of sin, 
what need there is of a cure! Tour pupils will tell you 
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whetb^ " there ia balm in 6Ue«d"--if there be a " phyaician 
there." 



No. UV. 
WiM as serpents, and harmless as doves. 

" Behold, I send yoa forth ss sheep in the mldat of wolves: be ye fhere- 
fore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.**— Matt. x. 16. 

Sbrfbhts. — ^Tonmay give some illustrations of their wisdom 
in using the best means for accomplishing the end in view, 
whether for destroying their enemy or seizing their prey. 

Deception seems to be the distinguishing feature of their 
natural instinct, in every variety of the species. 

Natural Pictture.— The serpent's secret mode of stinging 
its prey, and leaving it to die till it can be consumed as food. 

Its fondness for music, which causes it to rise on end ; to 
avoid the exposure of being discovered by the hunter in its 
secret lurking place ; it is said, that the serpent has the toisdom 
to stop its ears by pressing one ear upon the ground, and its 
tail on the other. 

The Boa Constrictorof India, for example, with its languish- 
ing and fascinating eye, by which it decoys the bird on wing 
so that it descends gradually until it sinks into the serpent* s 
mouth. Also, descending from a tree on larger animals — 
coiling round them and squeezing them to death, and after- 
wards devouring them. 

Satan deceived our first parents in the form of a serpent, 
and is called in Scripture " that old serpent the Devil." 

The children of this world are said to be wiser in their 
generation thau'^the *^ children of light,*' *' led by Satan at his 
will** — adopting wise and prudent means to accomplish 
worldly and oftentimes wicked ends. 

Lessor. — ^The command of Jesus to us all, young and ddy as 
well as to the twelve disciples, the children will readily tell 
yon from this, and many other passages of Scripture, is, to 
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adopt wise and prudent means, not to deceive^ but to accom- 
plish proper ends. To pursue and seek that " wisdom which 
is from above," and which is presented in the Bible of truth. 
To walk "in wisdom's ways*'— to be, in fact, as* wise as 
serpents are, at same time as 

« HARMT.F.as AS DovEs."— The pupils, and your own united 
observations, will enable you to picture out the harmless, 
affectionate, and loving character of the dove—" Mourn as 
doves." 

Combined.— The wisdom of the serpent without his deceit ; 
at the same time, the harmlessness of the dove — as steps in 
the progress of a heavenly character. 



No. LV. 

Until fhe Day Star arise in your Hearts. 
*' Until the day dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts."— 2 Fstss 
i. 19. 

Natural Picture. — In ancient times mariners had no 
compass to guide them in steering their vessels as we have. 

When no moon or stars appeared, they knew not which 
way to steer the vessel. It might be a night of storm— at all 
events it was one of danger. Witness Paul's voyage towards 
Bome— Acts xxviii. 

Their hearts were consequently heavy, but, should the day 
star, indicating the approach of morning light appear, — 
cheerfulness and gladness followed— they then knew from the 
position of the star in the heavens where they ^ere, and iu 
what direction to steer. 

So— To the perplexed and desponding soul, after a period 
of darkness, or doubt, and difficulty, Christ, the great central 
point of ^< all Scripture," and the object of faith and hope 
<' arising in the heart," is as fitted to guide and cheer the 
simple believer in his course, as the day star of the morning 
was to the ancient mariner. 
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^No. LVI. 

Cast fhy burden upon the Lord and lie shall suBtain thee; He 
shall never snffer the righteous to be moved. 

Psalm Iv. 20-22. 

We have here a precept and a promise. The teacher or 
parent will first picture out "burden" — ^what constitutes a. 
burden. Then "cast"— the diflference between laying or 
placing a " burden " upon another, and casHnff it upon him. 
These are quite intellectual, natural, and practical compari- 
sons ; and the understanding of them may be greatly assisted 
by bodily action, represented by the pupils themselves, at the 
bidding of the trainer. 

We have at times many cares, anxieties, and troubles, which 
aire in reality burdens to us, and which we are scarcely able 
to bear. We may have the " burden " of sin—the proneness 
to sin felt by us as a " burden." All these, or any one of these 
burdens, we are commanded to " cast upon the Lord " in the 
appointed way, elsewhere told us in the Bible, viz.— humble 
prayer, and a feeling of dependence, &c.— not merely to get 
rid of any one "burden," but all— quickly, instantly, by "cast- 
ing"— not merely removing them, but, as it were, ^^rotm^r 
them upon Him who is able and willing to bear—" upon the 
Lord," in faith, that " he will sustain " us under them, for His 
promise is this—" He shall never suffer the righteous to be 
moved"— he will ^^ sustain." 

The simple commanding term, " cast" is analogous to many 
other passages of Scripture. " Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and," Ac. " Look unto me, all ye 
ends of the earth," &c. " He that cometh unto me I will in 
nowise cast out," &c. In the present text, in order to be re- 
lieved of the "burden," we are commanded to throw it— to 
"cast it upon the Lord," believing his own word, that "h« 
will sustain us and it." 
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According to the attainments of yonr children, so the nmn- 
her of such passages may be drawn oat from them. 



No. LVIL 

I have Vooght a Good Vlght. 

" I have fonght a good fight, I have finished my conne, I have kept tb» 
fldth : henceforth tbere \b laid up for me a crown,** Ae.— 2 Tnc. !▼. 7, 8. 

Paul knew that he was commanded to fight the fight of 
faith, and he was assnrcd of yietory and a crown. He says 
he had been engaged In **a good fight." He fonght against 
his own self-righteonsness and sinful inclinations, as well as 
the wiles of the devil, and of unbelieving and wicked men. 
He confesses that he had a body of Sin and death, but his 
faith and hope assured him of deliverance; and he gives God 
thanks for it, "through Jesus Christ his Lord." 

Paul fought with wild beasts at Ephesus, as some otber 
primitive Christians did. When beaten with rods, stoned 
hunted for his life, maligned, called a madman,— Faith, ' * t^he 
good fight of faith" in which he was engaged, enabled him 
to bear and resist all the pain, torture, ignominy, and perse- 
cntion, to which he was subjected. 

But he knew well what his Great Master, " the Captain of 
Salvation," had endured for him and for a guilty world, which 
he came to redeem from eternal misery. 

The fight in which Paul had been engaged was indeed " a 
good fight " — good— because it was under a good Master, in 
a good cause, and as his servant. There is no boasting here. 
He only fought, and "endured hardness as a soldier of 
Jesus Christ." He had finished the race set before him— his 
prescribed; coarse of warfare— and now he waited for the 
"crown;" not the laurel crown that quickly faded, but "a 
chywn of glory, that fadeth not away;" not, indeed, selfishly, 
but generously and joyously does he declare, ** not tame only^ 
hut unto aU them aUo that hve his €gapearingy 
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Na LVIII. 

Tea, mine owB funilkr Trittid . . . lifted vp Us heel agilurt 

»e. 

Psalm zIL a 

Abandoned me— left me— tnrned his hack upon me, and so 
held me in Aeflance, as **to lift np his heel against me," in 
hatred and scorn. 



Na Lli 
X win he as a Wall of tin aronnd thee. 

ZscH.iL6. 

Stone walls were a nsnal means of defence and security to 
a city , but a wall of fire— the whole wall entirely of fire— in 
its height, breadth, and length, would be a perfect security 
against the inroads of any enemy— not merely a circle of fires 
round the city or camp, to keep off wild beasts. God is such 
" a wall of Jure'' to his people— a perfect security. 



NO.LX. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Matt. vi. 10. 

In order that your pupils may haTe a clear perception of 
what they are praying for, when they repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
of which this forms a part, it may be necessary that you bring 
out the distinction between an earthly, and a heavenly, or 
spiritual kingdom. That we are commanded in the Bible to 
"honour the king" (or sovereign), "to obey magistrates," 
also to "fear God and keep his commandments." 

Your pupils are, probably, already able to tell you all this ; 
and, also, that so long as we do not steal or fight, or do any- 
thing against the law of the land, we are good subjects. 
What you have chiefly to picture out is, that the kingdom for 
which they are praying includes heart worship and obedience, 
as well as the obedience due to the laws of an earthly king- 
dom—the obedience of the heart as well as the outward life, 
— all the commandments found in the Bible. 
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The children, of course, bj this picture, will he made to 
understand that in praying— "Thy kingdom come," it means 
that we desire that ourselyes and all mankind may be subject 
to, and obey God's will in all that we think, sdy, and feel, aa 
well as what we outwardly do. That while our earthly king, 
or sovereign can only demand an mUward obedience to the laws 
of the land, " our Father which art in heaven," whom we 
address in this prayer, demands an inward as well as outward 
obedience to his laws, which are found In the Bible. He is 
the rightful sovereign of the whole man— soul, body and spirit 
— which you may very readily bring outjrom your pupils, and the 
reason why. 



No. LXI. 

Voah a preacher of righteoTunees. 

2 Peteb il 5. 

Noah, in building the ark, did what was right— he therefore 
practically preached " righteousness." Every board laid down, 
and every nail hammered into the wood, showed and sounded 
the alarm of a coming judgment— of which, with his voice 
also, he no doubt frequently warned them. Noah's persever- 
ance in building the ark showed his firm faith and hope. 



No. LXIT. 

Hy drink was mingled with weeping. 

Psalm ciL 6. (1 to 12 may be read.) 
The natural picture may be considered as follows :— As the 
cup Is held up to the mouth when drinking, should we from 
distress of any kind be weeping, the tears of course will 
mingle with and mix with our drink. The thirst and the 
weeping fully brought out, will depict the amount or depth of 
the grief. 
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No. LXIIL 

The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; 
bat my people, ftc 

Isaiah L 3. 

Even the stupid ox, and the stubborn and equally stupid 

ass, cling to their owner or master's crib. But God's own 

people, Israel, forgot God, and clung not to him, but to idols 

and their own rebellious ways. The question is, How do we 

act ? What do we do ? 



No. LXIV. 

Te shall be led into a land flowing with milk and hon^. 

Exodus iii. 8. 

You may picture out, that, before a land can be said to fow 
unth milk, it must be rich in pasture— hare plenty of flocks, 
and plenty to give them. 

And " flowing with honey,*' there must be a genial warm 
climate, and a rich profusion of flowers, to enable the bees to 
collect such an abundance of honey as may be termed ^^ flow- 
ing." 

Milk and honey were the emblems of the Canaan of rest 
promised to the Israelites. And this earthly Canaan is fre- 
quently used as an emblem of that heavenly rest prepared for 
all G<>d's people, when they have finished their fightings and 
wanderings in this their pilgrimage journey. 



No. LXV. 

Vo man pnttefh a piece of new cloth into an old garment 
else* &c. 

Matt. iz. 14-18. 

In Judea of old, where loose woollen garments were worn, 
the cloth was not milled or felted as it is in this country, 
which operation contracts it both in width and length. Bain 
falling on the woollen garments, with the process of wearing, 
in time felted the cloth. To fill up a rent or hole in an old 
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.garment by a new and unfelted piece of cloth, it is eyident, 
that, in a short time, the new piece would so contract as to 
make the rent worse. 

Our space does not permit ns presenting the outlines of l^e 
lesson that may be drawn ; but we would simply say— As new 
doth of the description mentioned will not agree with old, So 
we must not expect, to use a common phrase, *' that old heads 

• would do for young shoulders.** 



Na LXVI. 

Willows by the streams of Babylon--fight hand forget 
her cunning, ftc« 

Psalm cxxxvU. 

In passing— this opens up a wide and most interesting piece 

of Bible history; and of sympathetic sentiment, deep and 

touching. " If I forget thee, Jerusalem, let my right liand 

forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my 

mouth." Here you may picture out why it is said " the right 

hand " and not the left ; and what the tongue cleaving to the 

roof of the mouth would indicate— a cessation of power and oj 



The limits of this publication only permit us now giving 
little more than a few simple texts. Teachers and parents 
will, of course, present such illustrations to the children, 
under each emblem, as they may judge fit 

67. The Word— Xa7?ip to feet, and LigJU to path, Ps. cxix. 105. 

68. In the beginning was the Word^ John i. 1. 

69. that I had wings like a Dove, that I, &c., Ps. Iv. 6. 

70. Ten Virgins — Lamps gone out— Behold the Bridegroom 

Cometh— Slumbered and Slept, Matt zxv. 1-13 

71. As Cold Waters to a Thirsty Soulr— So, &c., Prov. xxr. 26. 

72. Full of Boys and Girls Playing in the streets of Jerusalem 

--Emblem of, &c, Zech. viii. d. 
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73. The Wicked like the Troubled Sea, &c, Isaiah IyU. 20. 

74. A Shade on thy Right Hand, Psalm cxxi. 5. 

75. Tares and Wheat grow together, Matt. xiii. 24-30. 

76. As a Father Pitieth his Children— So, &c., Ps. ciii. 13. 

77. Like the Heath in the Desert, Jer. xvii. 6. 

78. The Lamp of the Wicked shall be put out, Prov. xiii. 9. 

79. 1 am the Way, the Truth, and the Life, John xiv. 6. 

80. Although the Fig Tree shall not Blossom, &c., Hab. iii. 17. 

81. My Word, like a hammer, breaketh the rocks, Jer. xxiii. 

29. 

82. A Crown of Glory that Fadeth not away, 1 Peter v. 4. 
88. My Meat and my Drink is, &c., John iv. 34. 

84. As Jonah was Three Days and Three Nights— So, &c. 

Matt. 3dL 48. 

85. As a Sparrow alone upon the House Top, Psalm cii. 7. 

86. Like Rain upon the Mown Grass, Psalm Ixxii. 6. 

87. My Kingdom is not of this World, John xviii. 36. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Practical Examples of Bible Training. 

Thb following Examples of the practical mode of communi- 
cation and training are supposed to be with pupils at early 
stages of progress :— 

L— PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF PICTURING OUT. 
An EirRT.nnw , 

The lord was my Stay— Psalm xtHI. 17, is.* 

THE MODE. 

After pridse and {Mrayer, on the plan already stated, the tndner may 
proceed as follows— (Bibles having been taken oat in order^ and proptf ly 
keld In hand) :— ^ 

Mastbh.— Book of Psalms. Eighteenth Psalm, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth verses. Seventeenth and eighteenth verses of ... The (MIdrm 
annoer—the eighteenth Psabn, The inverting of the sentence secores the 

* The Bible tndner will of coarse ezamhie carefully beforehand what is 
in the text, what the emblem Is natnrally fitted to convey, and Vhat he is 
to bring oat from the children, both in the As, or natural premises, and in 
the So, or spiritoal or moral lesson. Not the exact questions he means to 
pnt, or the exact answers he means to demand or hopes to receive from his 
pupils— otherwise he and his pupils will be apt to wander and get con- 
fused ; be must keep steadily in view the direct coarse to the end, accepting 
the children's own terms, provided they convey the ideas desired to be 
brought out The practical mode of picturing out the substance of the 
premises and lesson, in other words, the As and the So, he must formerly 
have acquired by practice. All that the Bible trainer has to do in the way 
of preparing his lesson, then, is tliis— To have a dear perception of the 
obvious meaning of the passage, and to consider what familiar illustrations 
he may think most apposite and saitable to present or ask of the chUdien. 
Other illustrations will be suggested to his mind during the process of 
picturing out, or may be suggested by some one or other of the class. 
Thus following the natural course, the master never fails, dftring the pro- 
cess, to add greatly to his own knowledge, while he histructs and trains 
his pupils. 
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attention of your pupils, and when slowly and distinctly expressed, pre- 
yents the necessity of any child inquiring <tf another "the place.** 

READING THE PASSAGE. 

Tbacheh.— Now, chfldren, read after me.* Verse 17.— He,— delivered. 
— me.t Children.— iTe, deUveredf me, T.— from,— my, — strong,— enemy. 
Ca.— from, my, strong^ erump. T. — and, — from, — them, — which, — 
hated,— me. Ch.— afuf, ftvm, them, which, hated, me. T.— for,— they,— 
were,— too,— strong,— for,— me. Ch.— /or, they, were, too, strong, for, me, 
T.— They,— prevented,— me. Ch.— 2%«y, prevented, me. T.— in,— the,— 
day,— of,— my,— calamity. Ch. — in, the, day, of, my, calamity, T. — But, 
— the,— Lord, — was, — my, — stay. CB.^But, the. Lord, w<u, my, stay.X 

The first step is to learn if they clearly understand the meaning of the 
term ''Stat." 

POINTS TO BE ATTENDED TO. 

The " As ** is very simple—" A Stat.** This may he illnstrated without 
end. A stay supports peas— the wall of a house— an old man when he 
walks— the masts of a ship, Ac., &c. The thing is Fupported hy the stay 
when it dings to, or rests uponit— take the stay away, and it fUIs. " So**— the 
Lord is a stay to those who rest upon him. Without him as a stay they 
would fall. The stay to the peas, house, or old man, may possibly &il 
of giving full support, but the Almighty Lord never can fidl. TlUs may be 
extended and illustrated in regard to many occurrences of every-day life, 
according to the age, capacity, and circumstances of your pupUs. 

PICTURING OUT. 
Tbacheb.— It is said here the Lord was...CHiLDBEir— my itay. T. — 
David the king of Israel, who was also called.. .CE.—rAe Pealmist, T.— 
Said that in the day of his distress and calamity, the Lord was...Oa.—ffi* 
Stay.^ 

* Readbig after the master (not with him) and simultaneously, enables 
him to train the pupils to adopt his exact tone of voice and style of reading, 
— each word must of course be read distinctly and separately, as if it stood 
alone. Commence the reading always with as few words as possible— two 
or three are quite enonglL 

t Each word separately, and not too much at a time. 

X In the course of a few weeks, the children may follow you to the ex- 
tent of an entire verse— each word separately of course. This mode of 
training to read secures impreuiveness, however rapidly we may afterwards 
read. Tasteful or elegant reading eventually depends on the ear, and full 
understanding of the subject 

9 Every word in italics is supposed to be supplied by the children— the 
ellipses formed by the trainer are marked by three dots, thus... Great 
patience must be exercised with the answers of the children, for, although 
they may have some vague or imperfect idea of what is meant, they may 
not be able to express it correctly in words. 
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I mntC tell jroa that Saul, the klngr of Israel, hated David beeanae he 
knew that he had beea chosen to succeed him, instead of Jonathan, his 
■on. He therefore persecuted David, and sought every opportunity of 
killing him. David, therefore, was-.a/raid; and.../«<f.— but God kept htm 
tifom...harm. And after David was saved from his enemies, what did he 
say? Look at your books.. .&«< the Lord was my stay. Tell me what the 
meaning of the word stay is ? What is a stay ? (Silent.)* 

Familiar Illustrations. — Now, children, you have seen peas growing 
in a garden. When the peas were grown a few inches above ground, what 
have yon seen the gardener do to them ? Slid: them. What is the use ot 
sticking them ? To keep them up. The gardener stayed or supported the 
...peas. Some of the children called out...Ae stayed t?ie pea-sticks^ Sir 
Think for a moment Does a pea not grow before it gets sticks to support 
it ? Did the gardener stay the sticks ? He stayed the peas. Well, then . 
the gardener stayed or supported the peas hy..Micks. Each stick that sup- 
ported or held up one of the peas was to that pea... What was it ? A stay. 
The pea, you know, has little fibres or feelers, and these little feelers or 
fibres are called tendrils. The pea seizes hold of the...4<fcib~with...tYf 
tendrils. 

Are the peas able to stand upright of themselves like a tice ? They are 
weak—they have sticks. Very weak, and they would fall if they had no... 
sticks toke^ them up. Very right The pea requires something to keep it 
..:fir<nn falling. And without being stayed \i...woidd not grow. Would it 
not grow ? It would not grow up. It would.. /a^l Tell me now what the 
stick is to the pea? A stay. A staff to an old man on which he leans i8...a 
stick. Very true, it is a stick \ but the stick or sUff is to him. . .a stay— It— 
what does it Ao?..Jteeps him up. And should the wall of a house threaten 
to ikll, and beams of wood are placed against it to..Jceep it up— what are 
these beams called? They are thick. True, they are thick, bat what are 
they to the house ? (No answer.)! The stick kept the pea frem-.^afftii^. 
What do the beams to the wall ? Keep it from falling— Slays, Sir. Any- 
thing on which we lean, or cling to for support, may be called... a stay. 
If any of you children are acquaUited with ships, yon will know that pan 
of the rigging is supported by stays. / know abont ships, master, my 
grane^atlur liffts at the sea-side. Very well, boy, you can tell what the 
rigging of a vessel is stayed by ? Ropes. The ropes tied up in a particular 
way \>j...the sailors— keep up the., .rigging. What do you call the ropes 
when used in this way ? Stays. A staff to an old firail man may be called... 
a stay. And yon told me what the pea requires to keep it up ? A stick— 

* Unless the children have committed to memory some technical 
answer, generally speaking they will remain silent The trainer, therefore, 
may put the question in two or three, or more forms, before he receives, or 
even expects an answer— each question being more and more simple and 
apposite, and each, of course, exercising the nnderstandhig of his pupils. 

t The teacher most now go over the outlines of the former illustrations 
chiefly by ellipses. 
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or...«tey. A beam to the ^ble of a honse Itkely to M, what did ynxL say 
the beam was ? A stay. Sappose I were weak and mable to stand opon my 
feet, and some of yon held me up, what woald yon be to me ? A stay. 

Having drawn the natoral picture, or the As, you then proceed to the 
So, or lesson. 

What does David the king of Israel say In the verses yon have just 
read ? Look at your books, please. (The children read the two verse« 
simtiUatuously.) Teacheb— The king of Israel speaks of enemies that he 
had to meet stronger than he was himself To whom do you think did he 
look for help. (?o<i— David says..." The Lord was my stay." 

You told me that the pea has little fibres, called ... tendrils— or.. JtoUUrs^ 
that lay hold of anything, such as a ... stt'dt; and when It loses its hold, 
what happens ? It faUs. Now, David, when he had very strong enemies 
to meet, and was likely to fall before them, he naturally looked for some 
stay to...ke^ him up — to ..—another word ?—to...support him. Who was 
David*sstay? Ood. He believed that Gk>d wonld...Ae49 Mm. Hetrosted— 
in whom f In the Lord,— and he was to him a...a stay. You say that the 
Psalmist believed that Ood would... A«?p him. That is, that he had... 
You say that David the king believed that Ood would help him, that is. 
he had../at/A— in...J?tm, and as the pea held.. .the stay— Ity Its.. JendrUs, so 
David, as it were, held by Ood— how ? By heUeoing in him, Oive another 
word for believing? FaUh. David in every difficulty trusted... <» Ood. 
And what did Ood do ? He supported him. At the time we now speak of, 
when he had strong enemies who came.,.against him (and enemies, you 
know, do not generally love one another), what did they do ? They fiated 
him. To whom did David then look for help and support ? 1\» Ood. The 
Psalmist, trusting in him, and feeling that he 'W9i%..avpporied, said.. .what 
did he say ? But the Lord was my stay. 

Although David, you see, children, feK (3od to be his stay, he did not sit 
still and do nothing. Saul the king wished to...kin him, but David would 
not kill Saul even when he oould have done it, (about which we shall have 
a lesson some other day.) When Saul went against David, what do you 
think he did, seehig he did not wish to kill Saul ? FIh away. From fbar? 
No^ Sir— he simply... toenf away— not wishing to..JN0 aand. When a 
soldier is kUled in battle, what do you say ? That he is kiUed-OT...fias— 
ln...thejight. Right You say he has-./alfen by his enemies. But David 
trusted in whom ? Ood. And what did the Lord do ? Kqat him from 
being killed. In these circumstances, when pursued by his enemies, and 
when he had been saved from destruction, what did David say ? " The 
Lord was my stay.** He acknowledged that Ood was...Aif stay— hh... sup- 
port—eoiA kept Mm ttom Mling into tlie hands of the...eiMm|r-^lnto the 
hands of what enemy ? Aa«f. 

And now the trainer may picture oat yarioos circumstances 
that may or do occnr in the experience of his scholars, such 
as danger or sickness, and inquire, or rather bring out. To 
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whom ought or may we look in circunstances of dlfflcoltj or 
danger as onr stay ?~drawing, conjointly with the children, 
Ist, The natural picture— 2dly, Applied to David the king of 
Israel, who, in this psalm, expressed his confidence in God cu 
his »toy— and 3dly, The application of the same confidence 
they themselyes ought to have in God,— making use of all 
previous lessons they may have had, such as, ** In all thy 
ways acknowledge God, and he shall direct thy paths." 
" Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee/' 
" I will be a father to the fatherless." " The orphan's stay," 
&c. 

The great lesson from this text is— Faith and trust in God 
in every circunutance and condition o/li/e. 

The substance of such a lessen cannot be exhausted during any one 
exercise. 



II.— PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 
An Emblem. 

Even as a Hen gafhereth her Chickens, ftc. 

*' Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that klllest the prophets, 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! " — Matthew 
xxiii. 37. (This, of course, read and repeated, as shown in 
Example I.) 

REVISAL OF A FORMER LESSON FROM THIS PASSAGE.* 

TSACHBB.— Let me hear if you remember the lesson we had formerly 

from the first part of this text Well— begin— what do yoa say was the 

prreat sin on account of which Jesus said Jerusalem was to be destroyed ? 

The Jetct kiOed the prophets. Tsachjsb.— Mention some of tliem ? leaiah 

* In revising a lesson, the process is chiefly and best done by ellipses, 
nd only an ocoaslonal question intermixed. 
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andJenmiah—md...Zaauuia8.'-'Yni9i does this chapter say, about what 
waa to oome upon that generation? That fh>m tk» Noodo/ righteous 
AbOt to Zaeharias^ their blood wntUi he required of them. How required ?— 
what do you mean by required ? That the people living would suffer /br tin 
—for the sin ot^JtiUing theproph^. That ia to say, that that generation 
would be punished for all the8e...murder«, becanse they had not., jrepented 
of their sine. God had sent his servants the prophets to...preach to them. 
And what did the Jews do? KiOed them. The Jews had killed many of 
those whom Grod had...«en^>-and naw they were about to... What w«re 
they about to do ? Whose life were they about to take away? Chris fs 
After they had killed Gtod's servants, ihB...prophets, they were about to 
kill his...^». As the Bible says, His only...i80ii. Tell me how Jesus felt 
when he entered the city. He rode upon an ass. True, he rode upon an 
ass ; and what did he say ? How did he express or tell how he felt ? He 
tetpt over it. Another part of the Bible says, Jesus, the Son of Qod...ieept. 
He wept when he beheld the city of.. .JeriMafem— doomed to... (« destroj^ed. 
Whether do you thhik he was grieved for what the Jews were about to do 
to himself, or was it on their own account that Jesus wept. (Silent, be- 
ing rather too complex.) Did Jesus weep for himself or for them ? For 
the Jems, Ho wept for.. .(A^m— because they were soon... to be destroyed by 
the Romans, He was not sorry for. .Jiimself. He willingly gave himself... 
to die. For whom ? For us^* and for the.../etM; For all mankind that... 
believe in iTtm— and trust ln.,.Him. Well, then, thinkbig upon what was 
to happen to them, he... He wept over it. Do you remember any other 
occasion when Jesus wept? At Ute grave o/ ZocortM— Jesus wept with 
Martha and Mary, who had...toi< (Aeir brother. The Bible says, Rejoice 
with them that do rqjoice, and...v«fp with them tftat weep. Jesus, there- 
fore, wept with those that...i0^/— both when he entered.. ./tfrttfolsm, and 
at the grave...o/Zaranu. 

Sl&COND LiSSSON. 

Verse37— Read— "How, often, would, I, have, gathered, 
them, together, eyen, as, a, hen, gathereth, her, chickens, 
under, her, wings, and, ye, would, not ?"— (Each word read 
very slowly and distinctly.) 

TxACBBB.— Jesus says he would have gathered all the people of Jemsa- 
em together, '* even as a hen ^'...gathereth her chickens — under.. her wings. 
Can you tell me how a hen gathers her chickens together ? Have any of 
you ever seen a hen gathering her brood of chickens together ? Yesy Sir, 
my mother hat hens. And have your mother's hens any chickens? Tes, Sir^ 
a great many chickens. This girl will teU us if she has ever seen the 
chickens run under the wings of the mother. The hen chucks^ and they run 
under lur wings. Chickens 9ixe.,.young hens. When do they run under 

* Incidental lesson. 
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the wfngg of Hie mother ben? Whm <ft«y are JHgMentd, Tmt esuaes 
ihem...to run under Ok hen. Whenever the ben peroeWes, that is, see* or 
«.<MiNjtt— there is any danger to...<Ae ehiektn»—9he.,.9prtuds her wtngt OM 
— roand about her body, and crie8...What does she ery ? CfkiMl, dmet. 
And what happens ? Tkef att run under her ftingw.* 

K yon held yonr fitther's band on a diurk night on the streets, or on a 
dreary road, bow would yon fael f QuiU »afe. Too would think yoarsdf 
.,.9ttfi'^ttom.».harfn. Or if this little girl Were to be attacked by a dog, 
and her mother took her by the band, bow would she feel herself? 5^ 
Very well, the ohiekens ran under the wings ct...(Ke Ae»— when tbey are.. 
ajraid qf beinff hurt. Suppose a cat were to run after the little chickens to 
seize them, where would they ran ? (Tnder M« vinffi of the ften. And the 
chidEens woaM feel themselves. ..ta>^. And what would the cat do ? Run 
away. Why? BecauM the hen would *d(A* its efeeaui. The ben might 
pick...fAe eafs eyu ouf-^it attempted \f>...Umck the eMdbef»~aad therefore 
you think the oalt...wauld run awap. 

Now, then, children, do yon know bow many inhabitants there were In 
Jerusalem at that time, that Is, when Jesus was in this werM ? lyty 
ihoutand—Mcre than half-^t-eniOion, Sir.f The last answer is right, chO- 
dren. Jerusalem was an immense dty, resembUng London. It contained, 
let me tell you, above half-a^miUiou of people—men, women, and... eftir- 
dren. It is said by Josephus, a Jew, who lived about that time, and who 
wrote a history of the awful destruction of...Jerusakm, that in the city and 
neighbourhood, there were destroyed twice the number yon sUta Tbis 
sad aflSdr, which is told by... Who wrote the book we are now speaking 
of? Joe^ifhm. This man lived at the time of our Saviour; and be says 
that there were a great many strangers gathered together at Jerusalem. 
Jost before the Roman army came against it, so that although there were 
not nearly a million of inhabitants in.../ertMaZef7i,— yet, one way or another, 
what with the sword when tiiey were..^A<M$p— and by famine and other 
...Vnngs^ more than one million persons were slain and otherwise destroyed, 
not merely men and women, bat...{<«fe cMidrm. It Is a sad story— tbe 
people not being able to get out of the city, on account of the Roman army 
that wa8...ro«nd the city—mmj thousands, wanted food so long that... 
What happened, think you ? Theif died; but, before they died, they were 
known to eat almost anything they could get; even rats and other vile... 
animdii. What other name would you give to such animals ? Vermin. 
What a sad condition tbey were brought to by the Roman army, and by 
famine I and what was still worse, children, they fought among them, 
selves. No wonder, then, when Jesus knew all these sad things that were 

* Action is of great importance at this stage of such a lesson. The 
teacher may spread the fingers of both bands, moving them drcolariy 
round his body, and pointing his fingers to tbe ground. In imitation of the 
pinions of the hen. 

t Various answers, of course, are given In the gallery— or the parallel 
seats. In the form of a gallery. 
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to.. AcQiii«n, that htt... What did he do when h« looked <m the dtf? Wept 
ovtriL Jeeiu WM aoR7 at the punlshnieiit that was to eome upon.. jykcM 
for their...«idMNeML Meotioii then great aim. XiUing the prophU»~* 
and njecaog...(7Arirt-«iid what were they now aboat to do 7 2b Mil /«». 

And yet Jeans mid, although he luiew all this, he woold have talsen all 
these people— aU this immense nnmberof...jM0!pl«~nnder..A/« wm^x. LooIe 
9X yoor beoks^ The Bible sagrt. ** How often woold I hare gathered thy 
children together!'* Jesos here says that he wonld have gathered all the 
people of Jenisalem, not merely the little...cft<7dlre», bat the...frt^ pe<^ ^ 
Jer makm n nder..Jto wUtgs. And they wonld be qnlte safe, as safe as the 
chiefc e ns are nnder...a« wings ^ th* ken. Jam* had no tstiigi, mMUr, 
This little boy is qnlte right ; Jesos had no wings. Can yon tell me of 
what use the wings of the hen are to the chickens? To keep them ettft. 
Then, snppose any of yon in the gallecy were afraid of being attacked by 
some animal while yon were going home from school, and I were to take 
yon hnder my arm, what would my arms 1m to you ? Like the Ae»'« teingt. 
I oonld not fly with my..u wim b ut my arms could.. .ivqi nf. My arms 
could keep or protect the...&oy— or...gtr/, as the...i9mg« ufa Am— do the... 
little chkkent. My arms are able to protect one...cAild; and the wings of 
the hen are sufficient protection io..Mttle ehiekau. Then to be under 
Christ's wings Is to Im onder hto...c w e and... Another word ? Froteetion, 

Now, would yott oB be safe at this moment were a furious bull or dog to 
come into this school ? Ab, Str^ there are too mamif nf lu Wonld I be 
safe imder yoor wings or protection ? JITo, Sir, we're too UttU.* 

Too think that one of yon might be safe under my...an)w, but the whole 
school wonld not be safe. Let ns see what the Bible says :— ** How often 
wonld I have gathered yon togetr«er "— that meant...afl the people ofJeru" 
ealem^" even as...a hen ^atherHh her ddckent ta^der her winge—eccA ye.. 
wonddmoti'* (Expressed very slowly, and fai an onder tone of voice.) 
** And— ye— >wonld...no<." Just like too many persons who will not put 
themselves under Christ's protection. Thej will not come... to CArtstf 
They will not put their trust in.. V<uiu— or believe...<it him,X And although 
Jerosalem was a large dty, yet Jesus says he would often have taken the 
whole hundreds of thousands of the... i>eopte— of the...Jeiet in Jenuatem— 
under his wings, and keep them qafte...Mt^. Could I or any here do that ? 
ffo,J9ir. Who oonld do that? Cfod-Qodoa\j.,j!oulddonuhathinQ. Then, 
who must Jesus Christ be ? Ood* But Jesus wept when he looked on 
Jerusalem. When Jesus looked on that large dty, doomed to destmctioa 
for its great...wietediictt... What did he do? He wept over it. Ton re- 
member, also, that Jesus wept... Where? At the grave of Laearui. It 
is said in that interesting story, on approaching the grave.. Jisfta leept. 
Can Ood weep, thhik you, children ? No, Sir. Ood cannot... weep— or 
sbed tears as...t00 ds— but Jeans ... wqtt. Then what most Jesos be ? 

* Short physical exercises most not be omitted, during the lesson, to 
keep up the attention, in ooiUniMtion with ilIostntk>n and picturing out. 
t Incidental ksaon. %] 
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JTon. Why? Becotue ke wept, Man beeaose he...vepty and... What 
else waa he besides man ? Ood. God, because he could... taJte all Jenua- 
lem under his vftngs-^nt under.. .Aw eare—VLtiA.,Jceeping. Then what most 
Jesns Christ be ? Ood and man— Ood and man in...on« perton. 

The trainer may cause each of the children in the gallery 
individually, or only a few of them, as time permits, to tell 
the various points of the lesson that have been brought out, 
at a revUcU, and a fixing of them more perfectly in their me- 
mory. This lesson, when properly pictured out, cannot fail 
to convince every child that he who could take all Jerusalem 
under his protection,- even as a hen her chickens under her 
wings, must be more than man— must be Divine. In Hvn^ the 
children mil tell you^ toe should confidently trust. 



III.— PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 

Ab the Hart panteth after the Water Brooks, so pantoth my 
SoTd after thee, Qod.-P8AiJc xia L 

The analogy here between the condition of the hart hodily, 
and the Psalmist David the King spirittutlUf^ is most apposite, 
and yet, till the points of analogy are pictured out by natural, 
simple, and familiar illustrations, the lesson cannot be in- 
telligently drawn by the young. 

The announcement is generally considered to be greatly 
beyond the sympathies of youth. When naturally pictured 
out, however, it need not be so, at least intellectually. 

The more common way that the pious teacher or parent 
takes, is to pass over the emblem, and at once proceed with the 
spiritual l^s&oii—ihuaheginning at the end; without any natural 
picture having been presented to the mind's eye of the 
pupils, by which they may be assisted to the analogy — As 
and So. As the Natural— So the Spiritual, which is so 
uniformly done by the Spirit of God in Scripture. 
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POINTS OP THE NATOBAL PICTURE TO BE BROUGHT OUT. 
1. Some points in the natural history of the hart— different 
names given to the animal-^swiftness of foot—where gene- 
rally live. 2. Frequently hanted. 3. In order to escape pur- 
suers, nrhere are harts likely to flee to in a mountainous 
country like Judea—hills or valleys? 4. Consequence of 
great heat and drought on the surface of the ground— dust- 
effect en the animal, particularly after running — ^thirst. 6. 
Runniu]^ about seeking for water to quench its thirst, thereby 
increasiig its thirst for— not merely a drink of water, but a 
brook, ii which it may plunge and swim as well as drink. 
6. Why -.hen a brook and not a stream ? Picture out what a 
brook ifi 7. Are brooks often likely to be found in the 
mountainto£ a hot country ?— more likely to be found in the 
plains, bit then the animal more likely to be seized by its 
pursuers. 8. The hart, heated and thirsty, therefore— /Kiiito — 
what is wanting ? the children will tell you, and show it by 
action as well as words. 9; Had the hart ever bathed in 
water broks before ? If not, would it likely have panted 
and longd for it 

The ful picturing out of these points (even in the imperfect 
and incoaplete manner that can be done on paper) would 
greatly eiceed our limits. 

The natural picture or condition of the hart, being visible 
to the mid of the children, the analogy to the circumstances 
in which )avid was placed, and condition of mind in which 
he felt hiiself, will appear, viz.— pursued by his enemies, and 
especialljby his own son Absalom— for the sake of safety 
obliged t< flee to the mountains, consequently, away from 
the publi ordinances of the sanctuary or tabernacle at 
Jerusalem in which he much delighted. He, no doubt, on 
seeing th harts near him, panting and seeking for water 
brooks— iDumfully and longingly expressed himself—" So— 
panteth qr soul after thee, O God.** 
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Ta4Chsjl^I mutt toll yon, ohOdreiv beibro w« «oiaiD«nQe our IsMon, 
that it is supposed this psalm was written by David, who was obliged to 
flee flt>m his aDemies, to tlie land of Jordan, aad that, when there, he 
probably toi^ op his abode in tha mountains, away firooi, the piiblic 
worship ot...Ood's hou$»—and seeing the harts rnnning...where i...ctb>ut the 
hUUt and panting fbr thirst, most likely tndnoed him to nse the... Wbat 
metaphor or emblem did he use? Ii)ok at your hooks. )>a?id sa^ ** Aa 
the hart panteih after the.. .voter hrookt '* (r^ on, children), *" *<;pantetk 
my sotd afUr thu, Ood,** 

The first thing we must speak about in this picture is th»..jMMrt What 
is a hiurt ? Can you tell me any other names given to the hart ? Stag — 
iker—gaz^Mt. Very right; these are names given Ui.,.(hu ctnimU— or... 
speeia. 

Well-^in this verse the name of this animal ar...sp0nM Is od\ed...th9 
hart I pcesime yon have seen what is called a stag, or, if not, fou have 
seen the... picture <^ one— and therefore I need not describe it toyon. Is 
it a slow or quick moving animal ? SwifL It runs.. .very twifliw 

What countries do harts chiefly live in ? Mouatawow eountrit. Why 
do you think so ? The Bible saps, ** Like a young roe upon the nmntain*'* 

And a young roe is...a young hart Well, that is one proof that they 
live in the mountains; but can they live In plahis? Tee. Sir; ley lire t/« 
plains in gentlemen's parks^'Which are sometime8...ptoi;»— or ne<iy...feoe/. 

Very well, but when allowed to roam and run about fireely aid...natu- 
roUy —they.,. prf/er the mountains. Where is the hart spoken^f in this 
psalm supposed to live f Is it in a wami or cold country, tbiu]|yo)i ? A 
warm courUry. 

Why? ... Bring down the map, children, and show the^untryor 
countries you suppose to be meant. (The map of Palestine is Resented. > 
Point out tboso parts you think harts live ia You think tb| |Nulmist 
means... (Ae mountainous parts cf Palestine * 

And Palestine is... What sort of a country? ifountainomcountry-' 
&nd...very hot. Now, we must get smartly on. The hart liv^ in a..JW>< 
cotfBtry— and in a mounttUnous part of.. .a hot comtry. How d|s the sua 
ithine ? Nearly perpendicularly over the head; and, therefore, duilg a great 
part of the year, the ground must be ..very hot and dry, Injrhat state 
will the sdl be? Parched and dusty. And in mountufnou|countriea, 
where the sun is very hot, what happens to the streams or b^ks ? The 
brooks dry up. It is then a dry taid...tJUrsty land — where...no later is. If 
you turn up your Bible to Job, ehap. vi. 15, it is saM, **$id as the 
streams of brooks they pass away," showing that brooks i that hot 
climate are.. .very apt to pass away ^or... dry up. ; 

Tell me, children, what you mean by panting? Show me ^t panting 

* As the children advance in knowledge, they are enabll to fill in 
longer ellipses, so that one or two words of a sentence beiuj given, the 
pupils will readily apprehend the idea to be filled in or ansv^ in any 
part of the sentence. 
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i«? Thi» boy thinks it ia simply opening the month.* Hare yonerer 
seen a dog walking in a rery hot, dusty day, after having ran a long way? 
Tei, Sir, it opent Us mouth. Poes it simply open its month as this boy 
did? It pants this way. It fuls untatiy. Why nneasy? Becaust it u 
wary and thirsty. Weary and thirsty from...<A« A«o(— and a thirsty dog 
that is weary and Tery...Ao^-«would... What woold it wish ? To have a 
drink, or perhaps Ui.,.plungs m Vu brook. Of what had the hart drank 
before ? Tho brooks, Well^the hart having both drank of...(As brook— 
$nd.,.plwtffed im the brook (^/bre— longed v\*L,.pmated to do so again. In 
this sad condition, therefore, heated, and...Mir«<ir, and running about.. .ponf- 
tn^— how would the hart feel ? Would he be satisfied to lie down ? iir<r, 
Sirf vary anxious. And what more? Longing and panting^ waMr— 
not at rest because it..^<«--/A« vant of something— it could not get •X.„thai 
timo—soiA that was...<A« water brooks. 

Now, let OS look at the verse, and see in what state or.,xotiditkm the 
hart is supposed to b& Repeat it, if you please, each word separately, 
slowly, and distinctly. **As, the, hart, panteth, ttfter, the, tpater, brooks,'* 
What is a brook? A dear stream, not a muddy, stagnant ... pool. 
Do yoo t:Unk the hart had drank of a brook before ? Yes, elu it would not 
Itave panted for iU What makes the hart so very thirsty ? Beeaiusaitrvns 
about the dry ?UUs, where there is no water. And as the hart opens...t<« 
mouth, taid...pants /or wofer^-and runs about it, raises the... What do 
you think it raises? The dust into its mouth. And what does the dust 
do ?... increases its thirst^saad causes the hart to long more fer...(A« brooks 
—which are now.,.driod up-^r perhaps are at...a great disianee. What 
would yon expect the hart to do were it to reach a brook ? Drink plm<i- 
fuUy—nnd 9\ao... plunge into the water. Why ? To e«oA— and...re/>'eiA its^.f 

8H0BT EXAMPLE OF THE SPIRITUAL LESSON.— <<80 P ANTETU 
MT SOUL AFTER THEE, O GOD.** 

Having so far explained the principle of procedure in a Bible 
training lessonj and not having space to show the practical mode of 
picturing out the whole lesson^ we shall con^ne oursdves to a fsw 
points of analogy in thb Spiritual. Lesson — So. 

T&UKBB.— You told me that the hart, when hunted, flnequently fled to 

* The trainer ought to take nothing for granted, should it form a funda- 
mental point of the lesson. The child may have been inattentive when 
similar p(4nts had formerly been brought out; or he may be a new 
scholar. Whichever way, the revi&al, even to nine-tenths of the gallery 
who do know it, is an Important refreshing of the memory. 

t The exercise of this training principle will also enable and tend to 
induce them in after lU^ even from the pleaaore such natural pictures 
{UTord, to draw oot lessons lor and by themselves, while perusing the 
Scriptures. 
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...(he fmnmtotiM*— and from fear of being caaght by the huntsmen's dogs— 
or...shot— how f... by arrotM— that the.. .Aar< often remained there— Bnd, 
also, that after having ran a...(7rea< way— before the... Aan<er«— it... weu very 
thirsty— and longed And... panfed for the toater brooks. Why? That it 
might get a drink— aad what else ?...a plunge and a bath— An order to. ..eool 
itse^. And, after getting a drink and a bath, how would it likely feel f 
Refreshed and weU—not 60...?iot— or.. .thirsty. 

Ton will remember what I told yon about David the King, who wrote 
this Psalm, being hunted by his enemies, audthathe...>fe(/ to the mountaiHs 
— like...<Ae Aar<— and was'afrald to.. .go to Jerusalem— to... worship God— in 
c:i8e...A« would be killed— hy... his enemies. 

The hart was thirsty, and... panted for the water brooks— thKt... it might 
get a drink. 

Now, children, what does the Psalmist say at the end of this yerse ? 
" Sopanteth my soul after thee, Ood." The hart panted after somethbig, 
so did...DaviJ. The one panted for ihe...water brooks, the other... pantod 
for Ood. The hart formerly had drank of...ifie water brooks, and, bdng 
very thirsty, ht... panted for tfiem again. David had tasted of... Wliat is 
the public worship of God sometimes called? The waters of UJi—h&GKOM 
they...arer^fi''eshing— In... thetemple. Think? Who built the temple? Solo- 
mon. The tabernacle. Sir. The... tabernacle. And being deprived of what 
he had formerly. ..en/oyedL What had he formerly enjoyed ? The worship 
of Ood— in ihe...tabemacUy and therefore he longed.. ^or it again. 

He loved God. and therefore he longed.. /or him ; Just as the hart loved 
...the water brooks. ..&nd therefore— panted for them again. 

Now, children, I wish to know your ideas of what David means when 
he says that he panted after God, and thirsted after... God—as ardently as 
the hart did after...^ water brooks. How did David the king drink of 
spiritual streams ? Thinking about good things— aad meditating on...G'o<r« 
law. 

Why not reading the Scriptures? 

The law was only written at that time. Sir. 

Very welL Tell me in what other way David could converse with God, 
besides by reading the law ? By prayer— in . .seeret—said...in public. 

You mean public and private.. .irorfAi^jp. 

Do you think that if David, the man after God*s own heart, had actually 
been in possession of those blessings at the time he wrote this Psalm, that 

* Every word in Italics is supposed to be from the pupils, whether In 
answer to a question, or the fiUing in of an ellipsis. The ellipais Is preceded 
by three dots, thus, ... 

As the children advance In knowledge, they are enabled to fill bi longer 
eUIpses, so that the first or second word of a sentence being given the child 
or adult will readily apprehend theidea and express It in a complete sentenee. 
Of coarse their own terms, more or lets simple, most be accepted by tiM 
conductor of the lesson. 
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he would haye pftnted for them ? Jfo, £Kr,* he desired to have them ,*— he 
desired to have what he had...tio< got— hnt what he formerly had.../€/(— or 
...experieneed—ioMt as the hart panted for thoae..^freamf— of which it had 
formerly. . .diraiiAr. 

Dayid« yon say, was not deprived of every means of interooorse tiith 
Gk>d?— he...<;oti/c/pray. Although he was hanted like.. .a ftarf^and away 
tmm...publie toorthip. Ton say he coald pray, which every one of...«i— 
have an opportunity of doing— when?... fnonttnor and wening— and at,., 
fwanv other tinus.^ 

Many more words than are here exhihited must^ of course, pass 
between trainer and pupils. 

King David, the Psalmist, yoa told me, longed and panted to Join in... 
the public worship of Ood. Now, I have seen some children in church, 
lialf-sleeping sometimes, while the... mtnufer was pre/TcAtfigr— telling all the 
people present about God, and what Christ..JkaM done for «fnn«r«;— what 
Christ hath done for their...fo«< souU, What kind of feelings have these 
children ? Do you thhik these children are panting after Ood, or how ? 
<8limi6en'Rg— and...«fe«ptn9. Such conduct is more like the conduct of... 
Who are said to have slumbered and slept ? The foolish virgins. 

It is evident that while the great outlines of this lesson 
may he gone over as one lesson— that the minuter lines of 
the picture, on returning to the text, may admit of a second, 
and even a third lesson— each of which, in natural history, and 
even in physical science, may be equally interesting to the 
young mind, and from which practical lessons may he drawn. 



IV.-PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 
As the Shadow of a Great Bock in a Weaiy Land. 

*' A man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.'*~l8AiAU xxxiL 2. {The first four verses may he read.) 

The first thing is to picture out, oraUy^ hj familiar illusira- 
tiorw, what " a hiding-place from the wind'* may be. Second 

* No and Yes should be brought out as seldom as possible in training. 
By a very little drcomloeation, they may be avoided with gieat advan- 
tage. 

13 
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lesson, ^* a eovert from tke tempest." Tbird lesson, ** ag rivers 
of water in a dry place.'* Fourth lesson, ** as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land." 

The first three of these emblems are sapi>o8ed to have been 
brought out plainly in the three previous training lessons — 
and now comes the last of the four emblems, viz., " the, shadawt 
of^ a, grecUf roch^ «n, a, weary^ UaML" 

As every text of Scripture, with its immediate context, and 
more certainly every emblem, naturally pictured out, may be 
expected to show its own meaning, and present its own lesson, 
therefore Uiiwd wcetaaty or prcper to commence by telling yottr 
pupils that the " man here spoken of is Christ Jesus.** The pictur- 
ing out of the plain meaning of each emblem will show who 
must be meant by ''^A man.** The children will readily tell you 
that but one man could be to us ** a« a hiding-plac^*—^^ a covert 
from the tempes^^-'''' and as rivers of water in a dry place," * 

Fottr verses may be read slowly, and very distinctly, as usual 
—a pause at the end of each word, as if marked by a stop. 

REVISAL OP THE OUTLINES OF THE THREE PREVIOUS 
EMBLEMS, VERSE 2. 

Tbaghsb.— i wish yoa to tell me how yon discovered who the man ia 
who is spoken of in this verse ? It is said, '* A man shall be a hiding-place 
trom.,.theu>ind.'^\ Go on, children. Repeat altogether, very slowly and 

* If recapitalation in varied terms, and reiteration, as a general princi- 
ple, be favourable to the stamping of truth on the yoang mind— It follows 
that it must be nseftal, before commencing the lesson of the day, that the 
former parts be gone over shortly bi their outlinea, ellipUcally and interro- 
gatively, but chiefly the former. Indeed, whatever system of communi- 
cation the teacher may be pursuing, we would recommend the prinicple of 
revishig the former lesson, very shortly, before commencing the new point 
to be pictured out 

t Every word in Italics Is supposed to be filled In by the children. Three 
dots— thus, ...denote an ellipsis. 

Whilst QUXSTiONiNa is an examinaUon of what the pupil is supposed 
already to know— bllipsbs may be considered as assuiantt^ in the mode or 
terms of expression, and also suggestive of ideas— a laying hold of the hand 
of the child, as It were, while be walka onward. Tbllino mi^ be con- 
sidered as a carrying of the child— not training hhn to walk, or nso bis 
mental powers. 
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dlitineCly, ** and a eowri ft-cm (he ietnpe$t>-u rlren ot..water in a dry 
place,** I wish to know how yon proved that this man was Christ ?— the 
▼erse does not say sa Bteatue no mete man could cover utfirom a temput. 
And, therefore, 700 think \\....mu$t be Jenu ChrinU-^yrho Is... meant Why? 
Beeatut he ii God at wett mt nun,* 

When the wind hiew violently, he, that is...C9kr<«<— was as.. .a hkOng- 
place— A place of...M«2ter— and when the tempest... came on. What do you 
mean by a tempest ? A very severe ttorm—tk storm so severe that...ev«ry- 
tMnff ia carried before it— every lighter sabstance is driven... <op«y turvy. 
When a traveller is overUken with a tempest, he, that is, thB.,.traveUer— 
reqnfares not merely a hiding-plaoe, bat a... What Is it said that " a man " 
—the man Christ Jesos would be from the tempest? A covert. That 
" ffe** would be not merely tL...hiding-pUMe^hnt,..a covers-something com- 
pletely to.. .cover the traveller in— from... the tempest And also that in 
those dry, hot, countries, what would Christ be like ? As rivers qf water. 
As rivers of water in...a dry place, 

Tracheb. — ^Who wUl rise up and explain the substance of our last three 
lessons on this text? (Several hands are up.) Jane, you explained last 
lesson. We shall take Thomas this time. Thomas, what do you say about 
the hiding-place ? Tou told «f, 8ir^ that in the deserU about Palestine the 
people toere frequently overtaken with dreadful storms^ and that the sand and 
dust rose so much that the travellers required a hidtng-plaee ;—said tbvn 
being no trees in thetlesert, that when the... «torm arose, they would have 
been destfoyed—un\e8a...they had a Mding-plaee—Bomeitdag io.,.shelter 
them/hnn the storm. 

Now, Agnes, what do you say about " a covert Arom the tempest?** A 
hiding-place might do to...ireQ> usfromas^ymg wind— hat n...tempest re- 
quires a covert. Why ? Because the dust, and tOeks^ and rubbish Jly MgJier 
—and ln...larger quantities— on...the top of our AeoA— and what else might 
be the consequence ? Bury the person in the dust. Now, what do you say 
about " rivers of water in a dry place V* f All the gallery will answer. 

For the sake of order, the teacher may form ellipses as follows, which the 
pupils fill up verbally, and do, at the same moment:— (Heels...c{oM— toes 
...oti<-shoulders...&acifc—heads...t9>— chins.. .t'li— -hands on...lap.t) This 
produces or causes, of course, an upright sitting posture. 

Tb.— Christ is said to be to his people, when they are distressed by.. 
OjffUetion—t^...a Mding-place—ioid when these are more severe, and like to 

* This, like binamerable other passages of Scripture, when pictured out 
explains itself. 
t This, of course, is a mere revlsal of what they formerly wrte trained to, 
t For the sake of securing attention and esublishing lubits of ovder, 
some slight physical movements should be conducted during the progress 
of every tr^ning lesson, as well as before commencing it— at the same 
time, attention is most certainly secured by the voice and manner of the 
trainer, and the natural iUastrations he may orally bring forward, which 
at all times are interesting to young minds, and even to the old. 
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OTenrtadinihem, wbatlBtaesaldtobe? AtaenertfiwmthttempaL A 
tempest oftentimes can]eB..,€veiyUung b^ore t<— trees— and...AMuef— and 
...evaything. What condition wonld yoa expect a person to be in, who 
had experienced a storm or tempest, with clouds of dost flying aboat bhn ? 
Very thirsipj very choky. Now, Robert, what do yon say aboat '* the rivers 
of waters T* What wonld the traveller do were he to meet with a river? 
He would take a haUi. And what else ? A eapUal good drink. Whether 
woold he bathe or drink first, think you ? Drink. He would do both, Sir. 
Ton ihin\i he woald...bathe and drittk at Otetmne time. Why? Becauu 
fte would be to burning and thirsiif. 

** Look at this picture and on that** All anawer, pUau. 

When God's people, in this world, are troubled and distressed, what is 
Christ Jesus said to be to them ? *^ As a hiding-place /htm the wincT—nnd 
,..**a covert from the tempesC*—u...** rivere qf water in adryjdaee;*^ bat 
there is something else in a barren, dry, desert land, which refireshes the 
traveller when the sun is very hot What do you think that may be ? 
Look at your books, and read after me. Verse 2. 

NEW OB FOURTH EMBLEK IN THE SAME VERSE. 
" As, TBB, Shadow, of, ▲, Gbxat, Rock, nr, a, Wbakt, Laho.*'* 

y<TATAw zxxii. 8. 
Thk Natubal Picturs. 

Teaches.— You see the sun shines through this window. Is there any 
shadow there ? That it a shadow behind the cAatr, Sir. Is there any other f 
Behind the book stand. My hand placed so, behind the. .. chair— oT...the 
boifk-ttand—doea not receive— What does my hand not receive ? The rayt 
of (he tun. My hand kept in the rays of the sun— between the sun and the 
book-stand— make8...a thadou>—ou.,.t?te book-ttand. 

Now, children, we shall suppose a man travelling in a weary land. Wliat 
do yon mean by a weary land ? A land where one it weary. True ; but 
why is it called weary? What makes the land *^ weary ?" The heat and 
thiritinest. You mean that he will he...thirtty—Kad.. Mated— in such u 
land as we «te...tpeaking about. In many deserts Uie sun \'e...very hot — and 
when one travels a long distance under a hot sun, it will be to him... a 
weary land. People sometimes say, O, what a weary world! When do 
they say this? When they are in trouble ;—yrhen they are... a^I«eted— very 
...much. 

Now — tell me, what country Is Isaiah the prophet speaking about? Is 
it a cold or a hot country ? A hot country. What is the name of the coun> 
try? Palestine. Palestine is a... Ao< country. Why? Look at the map, 
children, and tell me why? It it near the equator. Sir. And you think 
that those countries near the equator are...Ao< eountrtes— because... Why 
are they hot? Because the sun la...perpendicular—or..MearlyperpendieU' 

* This now requires to be pictured out, making use of all the children's 
previous knowledge. 
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iar. Why not perpendioiilar ? Because Pakttine is not exacUy <m the 
equator— \>\xi %..Jiew degrees from it,* 

Were yoa walking along the street on a Tory hot snmmer day, and the 
son shining brightly, which side woald you walk upon ? The sluufy side 
—the side which la.. ahaded by the houses. Were yoa walking in a desert, 
you would like to be... Where would you like to be? Under trees (one 
boy answersf)— under a tree or...<Aa£fe. Why? To keep our Meads firom 
the heat of the stm — and also oxa... whole hody.t 

Now, children, it is said that Christ will be to his people, that is, those 
-mlio.. follow him. And why do they follow him ? Because they...2ove hun. 
Christ will be to his people as the .. xAatfour of a great rock. Why a great rock, 
and not a small rock? What is a rock ? A large stone. No doubt, a rock 
is a large stone. Would you call a stone the size of this table a large rock ? 
Larger^ ^Str. How large, think you children? A house. Would a rock 




* This, ot course, has been chiefly acquired during an ordhiary week-day 
geography lesson. But if ignorant of this, they must then be told, or the 
question may be omitted. 

t Trees are not to be found in deserts— but, to follow this boy*s answer 
aa to trees in deserts, would occupy too much space on paper. 

t Our Saviour, the Great Teacher, who knew the nature of man, ** what 
is in man," uniformly used yery familiar illustrations, both In His teachbig 
and training fishermen, farmers, husbandmen, the woman of Samaria a 
the well, priests, Levites, Scribes, and Pharisees— and in all his parables— 
also whea he took up little children in his arms and blessed them. 
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the height of this room not shelter yon from the son ? Bui ihtntnis ntarly 
atraigtu up. Where ? In Palegtine—tndj therefore , you think, wUIe a 
rock or wall the height of this ceiling might shade yon from the rays of the 
son In this coantry, that it woaId...m>< do to in Palestine. Whyf Because 
the tun wnOd he nearly perpendicuJar above our heads. 
^ Look at this black board. Ton see what I have drawn * Wedhallstip- 
pose this a man mnch heated and fatigued. Ton see him sit under the 
shadow of a small rock. How is he shaded ? BUfeet are not in the thade^ 
Sir— Atxd therefore you think he will...flo< be cool. The man under the high 
or great rook has a. . .larger thadow. And ho w will he ftel ? Cbofer— more. . . 
shaded— vnA therefore..'.fnor« r^eehedr— not having the wm... shining upon 
him — not even upon or near...A<s f^t. If the sun werepeipendicular, that is, 
straight above our heads, would yon be properly shaded were yon stand- 
ing or Pitting at the bottom of the small rock? Observe, children, if the 
sun were shining down from here the (the top), where would it shine upon 
a man standing or sitting there? Bis head. Supposing, then, the rocks to 
be quite perpendicular from top to bottom like a waU, what dlilerence 
would the large rock make to the small one ? No d^erenee—thtie would 
be no... shade in either. 

Does the sun, even at mid-day, appear to bo immediately above the heads 
of the people of Palestine? It is not perpendicular there. The rays of the 
8nnare...near7yj9erpeiuft;ettlar— asyontold me before, \iut...not quite per- 
pencUcular. Well, if not quite perpendicular, the sun will be...here (a little 
to the one side), and if 1 draw a straight line in this angular dbection from 
the sun to the highest point of the roclc, and if I bring a straight line ibis 
way from the side of the rock under which the man is supposed to be, what 
will happen? Be will be in a shadow— iaat as my hand now Is in the 
shadow of this chair, or thlB.,.book'Stand. Under which of the rocks would 
the man have the greater shadow ? Under (he large one—jait as you see... 
on the black board. 

All rocks, children, are not shaped, as yon know, like these I have drawn 
on the board, nor are tliey al\... perpendicular. But whether they are quite 
perpendicular or not, you see that a large rock will give th9...best shadow — 
or.. .shade. The greater the shadow, the more will the weary traveller be 
...<fta<fe<(— and therefore... r^esAnl Why? Because tfie large shade will 
make the shaded plan cooHer— in consequence of being. ..larj^er. Why will 
the large shade bo more refreshing than the smaller one ? Because the sun 
would be farther from you ~and there would be more...<;oo7at>— cooler... 
air. 

Let me tell you that in these weary lands the traveller may walk many 

* The idea of a great rotik being cooler and more Tefr«Bhing to the tn^ 
veller in ench a land and soeh a climate may be easily pictnred out Ifi words 
but a rough chalk sket^ on the black board may assist the minds of those 
least imaginative among your papOs. The black board need Mry ra»^ be 
used; bot in addition to picturing out in words, why altogether njeet that 
which may vivify, to a certain extent, Bible truth to the young mind? 
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mUea nnder the burning ran withont finding a honse or a tree, or even a 
small bosh to be... a shade to Aim— the larger the rock, the...6e((— do yon 
say best?— the...&e<(«r — vvoold...^ shade 6«— also cooler, and the more... 
r^eshinff* 

The Lessok— 50. 

Teachss.— Christ Is said to be a great number of things to his people 
Mention a few of these. What lessons were we revising a little ago ? 
PuFiLS— " A hiding-place-^tcom...the wind." " A covert from the UmpesL'* 
*'As rivers of water in a dry placeJ* Mention a few other things which 
Christ is said to be to his people. A rock—to..Mand upon. A star to 
...guide ut. A refage...to the oppressed. And what is Jesus said to 
be in our lesson tO'day ? " As the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land." When his people are afflicted and distressed, sometimes in their 
own bodies, and sometimes by the illness and death of relatives and friends, 
and in many other ways,— Like the traveller in a weary land, what would, 
Christ be ? As the shadow of a great rockt— not merely as ti...small rod— 
which would noi...shade him svjlteientlffj—hnt...as a great rock. In another 
lesson it is said, ** We sbaU sit under his shadow with. . .great ddighL" So the 
traveller would sit nnder the shadow of...the rock— vrlih... great delight. 
Christ's people, you say, children, are those who folio w...Go(/— and put 
thefar. . .trust in him. What is Christ compared to hi our lesson ? To a great 
rock —to the shadow of... a great rock. Suppose the man traveUiug in the 
weary desert did not go under the shadow, what would happen? ffe would 
not get cooled. He would not enjoy the...shadow. 

Well, suppose when we are in distress or trouble, that we do not go to 
Christ, do not pray to him— do not...trust in him— do not love...A(m, but 
run away after worldly and sinful things, like sheep who wander from the 
fold— suppose this, what would happen? We would not he assisted— we 
would not be— what else?... r</^Ae<2. In all trials and afflictions, when 
Christians are faint and wearied, what is Christ to them 7 Asa shadow- 
comforting and ..r^reshing—M...a shadow —from ih9..Jkeat of the sun,— 
like the shadow.. .0/ a great rock in a weary land. 

Ton said children, that many people when distressed in this world feel it 
to be.. .a weary land. When In trouble and distress, (for we must all 
expect to have our troubles,) — ^when you are troubled, to whom should yon 
go to for relief? To Giod^throngh...(7Arii(— who wiU be to you as...(Ae sha- 
dow of a great rock in a weary land.\ 

A lesson may be drawn from this emblem, that Christ con^rts all who place 
themselves under ?us care, however exposed they may be to the trials of l{/ls. 

* According to the Trabiing System, whether one pnpll answers a ques- 
tion or fills in an ellipsis, or many children at a time simnltaneously Join, 
every child seated on the parallel forms or in the gallery, hears and joins 
in all that is said by the teacher or any of the pupils, and therefore leama 

t Imperfect and incomplete as this example is, it appears still more so, 
devoid of the living Tolce and manner of a parent or teacher. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MXSGELLAKEOUS SUBJECTS FOS TRAINING LeSSONS. 

1.— Names ajid Titles of Christ. 



1. Immanrel. 

2. Jesas. 

3. Christ 

4. The Lord. 

5. The Mighty God. 

6. Son of Man. 

7. Son of God. 

8. Lamb of God. 

9. Bridegroom. 

10. Prince of Peace. 

11. Mediator. 

12. The Word. 
18. Foundation. 
14. The Truth. 
16. The Life. 
16. The Way. 



17. Surety. 

18. Saviour— not merely— but 

the. 

19. Redeemer. 

20. Priest. 
2L King. 

22. King of Kings. 

23. Lord of AIL 

24. Almighty. 

25. Alpha and Omega. 

26. Angel of the Coyenant. 

27. The True Vine. 

28. Chief Comer Stone. 

29. The Resurrection. 

30. Messiah. 

31. Wonderfnl. 



One or other qf these Emhlems may he selected from time to time. 
This may he done cu a separate and distinct training lesson, apart 
from the reading of those passages of Scripture in which ^tey occur 
— and may he pictured out first in the Natural^ and then in the 
accepted sense. 

The Life of Christ, consecutively as it appears in one or 
other of the Gospels — Luke for example, and then followed 
by John, would make a most important course of reading for 
the children at home, afterwards to be examined by you, and 
shortly pictured out in some of its most prominent and lead- 
ing points. The previous course of individual training lessons 
will greatly illuminate this, and every other portion of Scrip- 
ture reading. 
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2.-D0 all to the Glory of Ood. 

*' Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatioeTer ye do^ do all to the 
glory of God"— 1 Cos. x. 3L 

The glory of God maj be said to-be the eirblem and end of 
a Christfan life. 

Tou may bring ont what the ^ glorf^ of God means. Christ 
was the glory of God^his " express image." To be like unto 
Christ, therefore, in all his imitable perfections, must be to 
reflect God's glory. 

Picture out what it is to do o^ things^ not merely some 
things, but eyerything, to the glory of God.. 

Religion, according to the Bible, is not confined to prayer, 
praise, and other acts of worship; positive commands are 
given; and obedience, or doing according to* God's will is 
glorifying him. Obedience to his will glorifies his sovereignty. 

I may do this in sweeping a house, or mending a fire, or 
even doing the most menial work. I must not waste the pro- 
perty of my master or mistvess, or my time, which is not my 
own, but his or hers^ -which would be breaking the eighth 
commandment 

In making a bargain, I must remember the injunction,. 
" As ye would that others do unto you, do ye even so to them," 

&C.&C. 

Is it glorifying God to encourage a gin palace, or whisky 
shop ? Does a boy glorify God when he oppresses or takes 
advantage of his companion at play ? 

Even in the relaxations and enjoyments of life we may 
glorify God, from a desire that such exercises and relaxations 
may fit our bodies and minds better for the other direct duties 
of life. Our Saviour, when weary, rested on the stone at the 
well in Samaria, and there met the woman to whom he offered 
the *• living water," which he promised would be in her, from 
that moment, " a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life." At sea we find Jesus asleep on a pillow. 
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Ton may easily hring out from the children that there is 
nothing we should engage in but may be done " to the gloiy 
of God." The command is, " do aU**—eveiythtnff—aud there- 
fore must be, a progressiye work. The children will, at least 
intellectually, tell you all this, and by God's blessing, yon may 
hope they will spirituaUy apply the principle in real life. 

Familiar illustrations] may be extended without end— not 
by telling merely, but by the children uniformly giying the 
deduction— the inference— fA« letson; not the master or mis- 
tress. The Christian mother orally giyes lessons to, and draws 
lessons from her children, simply and intelligently too, long 
before they can read well, or draw the lesson for themselres 
from what they do read. 



3.— WiBdom. 

"To know wisdom and instruction.*'— Pbov. 1. 2. 

** A fool will despise wisdom.**— Pbot. xzUL 9. 

"The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be Intreated, full of mercy and good firoits, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy.*' — Jaues ilL 13-18. 

Wisdom.— The term toisdom. in the abstract, deserres a dis- 
tinct lesson from erery parent, week>day, and Sabbath 
school teacher. It is yital in Bible-training, and is almost 
uniformly misunderstood, or misapprehended, and is sup- 
posed to mean simply knowledge. 

To know, or to be instructed, is to be wise, we haye almost 
uniformly found to be the answer in Sabbath and in week- 
day schools, and by many hundreds of young persons eyen 
beyond the age of 18 or 20. 

The most simple training Illustration, howeyer, will im- 
mediately picture out the error. For example— I hnow that 
a certain quantity of poison will injure me or cause my death. 
Should I take it, the children will readly say I should not be 
wise. I hnow that by thrusting my finger into the fire, 1 
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should 1)6 bamed and suffer pain. Should I do so, I would 
certainly hnowj I should haye the knowledge of the fact; but 
would the application of this knowledge be wisdom? I 
might be told by a faithful Ariend, that the house I sit in is 
burning aboye my ears. This certainly would be knowledge, 
or instruction ; but would it be a right application of my 
knowledge — would it be wUdom in me to sit still ? 

The teacher may bring out from the children easily and 
▼iyidly by this process, that wisdom is not simply knowledge 
or instruction ; but the right application of it. 

We may be big with knowledge, and yet great fools. 

We haye counted aboye 300 passages of scripture in which 
the terms wisdom— wise^fools — ^folly, appear, and these of 
most yital and practical importance. For example — Wisdom's 
ways are ways of pleasantness, &c. Seek for heayenly 
wisdom. The wise lay to heart their latter end. Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee. Be wise as 
serpents. The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the- children of light. 

Thb Lesson. 

" T%e vfisdom whu^ it from above ** may he considered to consist in 
the acquisition of the Jencwledge contained in the message fi'om 
abovcj viz.j the Bible — wiiied toith the practice enfoined, ELnowledge 
without suitable practice is certainly not wisdom. 

We are commanded to lay up treasures " in heayen.** We 
know that we must soon die->and if we only lay up treasures 
'* on earth,** and for earth, what are we ? 

The idea that knowledge, or instruction, is msdom, is akin to 
the practical and almost nniyersal mistake that teaching is 



Vary your illustrations from real and common occurrences, 
if possible vnthin the experience of your pupils, and in which 
they will naturally sympathize. 
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Oar Savioar uniformly adapted bis illustrations to the con- 
dition and circumstances of liis auditorjr. He trained as well 
A9 taught, and his system, of course, is the hest model for 
our imitation. 



4.— Glory. 

In ihe (Attract and acc^ted i 
** Even Sdlomoii, in aU Us giory , was not amyed Itte one of these (the 

Hly of the field^**— Matt. vL 29. 

" There is one glory of the san, and another glory of the raoon, and 
another glory of the stara; for one star differeth firom another star iu 
«lory."-lCo».aw.41. 

They differ in splendour, and reflect different 4e|^es of 
* glory." 

" The heavens declare ihe glory of God.**->PSALit six. 1. 

It is of great importance that the term (rfory, be i^own, 
and naturally pictured out; for, as in the case of the t^m 
Wisdom^ it is necessary to the right understanding of a great 
many passages of Scripture. The meaning of such terms not 
being visible to the miud of the child, the proper Idea in- 
tended to be conveyed is not understood. 

The term glory is frequently used in common life as well 
as in Scripture. In regard to worldly glory, you may bring 
out from the children— the glory of a soldier—his victories, 
&c.— in what does he glory, or what lustre or glory is re- 
flected by him— so of a statesman— the glory of Solomon, &c. 
—different kinds, or degrees of glory are reflected by each- 
all, however, imperfect— any and all of man's worlcs, however 
glorious to the eye of the world, are still Imperfect. 

In the natural world, you may picture out the glory of the 
sun— the moon— the stars— each is perfect— so is every blade 
of grass— every flower of the field— every leaf of the forest. 
All show forth the power, and wisdom, and perfections of 
God— all show forth his " glory "—Solomon in all his ^rfory (of 
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gold, and silver, and precious stones, finished hy tbe most 
conning workmen), was not anrayed (in perfect beauty) like 
''the lily of the field." The same microscopic view which 
exhibits the beanty and perfection of God's work in the lat- 
ter, discorers the greater ronghness and imperfection in the 
formec 

Solomon^s power, riehes, and iv^dom had each a glory. So 
his dress and equipage. So also a glory was reflected on the 
artisans who so shaped, canred, and decked out his establish- 
ment. 

*>* Fe are wtrglorp amdjotfy'' soya PauL—l Thess. ii. 20. 

Paul considered the couTersion of those Thessalonians 
through his instrumentality as his ^' glory," and yet he said, 
'*Not unto me, not unto me, but unto Thy name be the 
'^ glory/" 

'* WheH Christ, wlio 1i ««r UTe, «b«U aivear, tlMS«kaU y« «]fa appear 
with him in gloxy^,**-'OoL08sxAV6 ill. 4. 

" Herod ga^e net God the gloiy, and was eaten of worms." 
— ActsKii. 23. 

f ou may state that the Bible speaks of the glory of Christ 
on the mount of transfiguration. '''A crown of glory" — 
^'saints in glory"— like unto Christ—reflecting his finished 
work. Perfectly reflecting God^s image, as Adam did before 
the fall—" Glorious in holiness." 

David, the King of Israel, says— Psalm eviiL 1, ** I will sing 
«nd give liaise, even with my glory ;" considering the voice 
or speech the '^ glory" of a man. A parrot does not actually 
«peaJk— it only makes a noise. 

You may next allude to man's condition before the fall as 
jSlorifying God, being ^ made in His image, in righteousness 
and true holiness." What is man now ? " The gold has be- 
come dim." Yon may state the command of Scripture that, 
^ Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
jfloiy of God^" and the children will tell you, ft'om the minute 
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occnnences of their ererj day life, how far short they come 
of obeying this Divine command. Lastly, ^ Seek for glory, 
honour, and eternal life/* — **gloiionB in holiness." "Moses 
and Elias appeared in glory" — ^saints in ^lory. 

In bringing ont the meaning of the first question of the 
Shorter Catechism, yon most fully picture out what it is to 
** glorify God," before you attempt to draw that this is ** man's 
chief end." 

Glory may be attached in some degree to the work of all, 
from the Important work and doings of humble man, to the 
perfect works and ways of the Great Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifler. 

Any one text might be sufficient for thepurpose of picturing oat the term 
GLOBT. Bnt, as not merely nature and art are said to be glorioiis, or bavo 
a gloiy, bot character and mind also— we have, therefore, selected the pas- 
sages OS above, out of several hundreds that might be quoted from Scriptare, 
in order that the young may have some slight oDderstanding of this widely 
extended and important term, in a ibw of its applieationa— and withia oar 
Umitcd space. 



6.— The First PsaluL 



"Blessed is the man that walketh not hi the ooansel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth hi the way of sinners, norsitteth inthe seat of tiiescotmfiiL But," 
Ieo , Ac PsALH 1. 1, to the end. 

This psalm pictures ont two opposite characters^ and two 
very distinct courses of life— the progress of vice and the 
progress of virtue, and the issue and end of each coarse—the 
one blessed, and the other cursed. The pictures present prac- 
tical lesscms to men, women, and children of both sexes— all 
proving the permanent importance of early moral training; 
and the power and force of habit 

The happy condition and end of the man termed "blessed^** 
will belter appear, by first picturing oat the habits and end 
of the ungodly. 
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FtRST Staob in Evil HABrr& 
In the first instance, as a warning, you may, in conjnnction 
with your pupils, picture ont the case of a hoy whose course 
of life is the opposite of "blessed ;" who, advised hy the un- 
godly companions he happens to meet with, " walks in their 
counsel," follows their advice in their evil and "ungodly** 
ways, and joins their company— becomes one of themselves. 

Second Staqb nr £vil Habits 
However unwilling at first, he now needs no "counsel," or 
advice, of "ungodly" boys— he likes their company and their 
doings, and now is found waiting, "standing," in their way— 
in the very "way "—the place where those bad boys usually 
meet, willing and ready for any sort of mischief. The mis- 
chief, or plunder, may be apparently trifling at first— perhaps 
only "taking " a little fruit from a neighbouring orchard, or 
pease or turnips from an open field. There may be, indeed, no 
overt act approaching to what is termed crime; but all their 
sayings, schemes, and doings, are away from God— "ungodly " 
— ^have no reference to God*s holy law. All the boys sympa- 
thize and act with each other, under one influence, viz.. Self, 
and the love of pleasure. He, in turn, endeavours to draw 
in other boys, as he had been himself. This is the second 
stage in the evil course of the boy who first followed the ad- 
vice, or " counsel," of ungodly boys, and is the natural course 
of sympathy in evil and ungodly deeds. His conscience is now 
getting fast into a state of slumber. 

Third Staob m Bad Habited 
He has been an apt practical scholar, and is now an able 
leader in folly and " ungodliness," and ends as a chief of the 
company— "sitting in the seat of the scornful"- the chair- 
man, or chief of the company— scorning all good things, and 
all who are better than themselves— holding up to scona 
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God's law, which they have broken, and whkh they are de- 
termined to despise.^ 

Such is the boy, or " man," who first listened to, and fol- 
lowed "the counsel Of the ungodly;" then willingly waited 
'•(needing no counsel) on them in the way of these " sinners ** 
— ^not merely "ungodly," but positive " sinners"— and at last 
«at in the seat of " the scomfuV ready for every evil work 
What end overtakes such a man ? The Psalmist declares that 
he shall be so thoroughly lost and overthrown, as to be ** like 
4he chaff, which the toind drweth <maiff or, as is elsewhere de- 
<:lared, like " chaff burned up with unquenchable fire^" and, 
instead Of being ** blessed," as the man who does not any such 
■things, he places himself amongst that company ^attbew 
xxv. 41) to whom Christ, the righteous Judge, "when he 
«ometh in his glory," of which he forms no part, shall say, 
-*' Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire." 

THE BLESSED. 

The contrast, or other side of the picture— ** Blessed is the 
nan that walketh no;," &c.— is a state pleasing, cheering, and 
Joyful to contemplate. 

" Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel ofihe ungodly^ 
fior standeth in the way of sinners^ nor sittetk in the seat of the 
■scornftd" ^c 

1. This man, woman, girl, or boy, listens not to the advice, 
or " counsel," of the ungodly, whether in committing outward 
acts of sin, or the sin of evil speaking, or anything that is 
contrary to God's law, by the " ungodly." 

2. Far less do they eagerly love the company, and wait, or 
** stand" "in the way " of those who love sin, and congregate 
for the purpose of evil deeds, and are here termed "sinners." 
Instead of trying to get others to join their evil company, he, 

* Tonr papQB will readily tell you who the sort of men are who sit iu 
4*£he chaii;*' or preside over a me<»tSag for aoy purpose— good «r evil. 
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or they, will be found endearonring to indaee all to join them 
in promoting the ways of holiness, and parity, and Christian 
love— to join, in fact, the company of the " godly " people. 

At this stagd of the lesson, it is necessary that verse 3d 
should be pictured oat in its natural import, viz., the differ* 
cnce between a tree in a hot dry country, like Palestine, beside, 
not a river merely, but rwers, or streams of running water, 
which give to the soil in the whole neighbourhood, coupled 
with a hot sun, great growth— "leaves ever green," and "fruit 
always in the proper season." 

Instead of being scattered, like chaff, of no value when 
(verse Sd) driven away by the wind, and cannot be gathered 
again, he— the blessed man or boy— is "like a tree planted 
by the rivers of yraJtei— firmly rooted — that bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season; his leaf also does not wither. 

He sitteth not in the seat of the scornful, who despise and 
disobey God*s laws; but rather is a chief promoter of Chris- 
tianity, in all the ways that a believer in Christ can promote 
his cause in the world; "and whatsoever he doeth shall pros- 
per"— his labours, and exertions, and faith, shall "prosper," 
according to the will of God. 

The happineiji and stability of the goc^y^ and the anhappiness and 
instability of the umgodly—the Blessed and the Cursed—msLy thus 
be pictured, and brought out from your pupils, of any age, 
(of course orally,) and, by God's blessing, may be the means 
of great practical good— Ungodly— //ite chaff— Goi>l.y— like 
trees plantedy in a hot dimate^ by rivers ofwater^rmly rooted^ and 
luxuriant in growth. 



6.— "Prasring Always,* 

*'Be instant in prayer.** 
Of course you will bring out what is evidently meant by 
the first of these commands— that it is "always " to be in a 
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prayerfnl spirit of hopeful dependence, in all that we do, or 
engage in. For example, 70a may draw out from, the chil- 
dren, that the precept forbids any child engaging in any game 
or play, (for play, even, is a duty in a child, and exercise and 
recreation is t^e same in a man or woman) on which a bless- 
ing cannot be asked. "Instant in prayer" is a "prayerful" 
8pirit--an "instant" readiness and willingness to ask and 
rest on God^s assistance and direction. 



7.— Catechisms. 

Catechisms arehighly useful as compendiums of divine truth; 
but, of course, they must all be proved from Scripture. " To 
the law and the testimony," &c Through life, when particu- 
lar points of doctrine require to be solved, the Scripture 
proofs attached to each question occasionally remove 
difficulties. 

The usual mode of committing the words of the questions 
and answers to the verbal memory without understanding— 
without the oral picturing out of the meaning, renders the 
learning of the catechism of much less value than is generally 
imagined. Before committing the words to memory, therefore, 
as in every case of Bible training, we should first bring out the 
plain meaning of the terms used, with the proofs— after 
which, cause the pupils to commit the exact words to 
memory, and thus indelibly impress both the ideas and the 
words on the understanding and the verbal memory. Ideas 
first— technical terms to clothe the ideas— following. 

We may give a few hints on the first question of " The 
Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism." 

THE FIRST QUESTION. 
What is the Chief End of Man? 
Man^s chief tnd is to glcr\fy God, and to enjoy him for ever. 
This iB a very plain question. The first proof given to 
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illustrate it is this. 1 Cor. x. 81—" Whether ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 

We cannot intelligently move one step, however, until the 
illuttrtUioH itselfhe pictured out to the understanding. What 
does the term *^ glory" mean?— the glory of God ? 

This being done, the text itself, which contains the fullest 
practical lesson to man at every stage and in every condition 
of life, will be apparent, "Whatsoever ye do," eat or drink 
nothing too minute or trifling, all is to be done "to the 
glory of God." The great error is this. We are apt to think 
that God*s law has reference only to great things and events 
in life — but the command is, "Whatsoever ye do," great 
things or small, " do all to the glory of God." 

The hints in Lesson No. 4, on Glory, will assist the pupils in 
understanding what glory in the abstract means, and what 
the unequalled " glory " of God is, in all his works and ways. 

The perfections of God were manifested in the creation of 
man. His chief work below, and God is glorified by the 
happiness of man " for ever." This is the chief end of man — 
indeed the only end of man's creation and redemption by 
Christ. 

TJie creation, redenq>tumy and evedastxng happiness of man is 
GocPs greatest, ^^ glory." Man's chief end, therefore, must be to 
glorify God in time and eternity. 

By commencing from the first a thorough, yet simple, 
picturing out of each question (of course chiefiy orally), the 
teachers will not have gone over one-fourth of the 107 
questions of the book before the process which, at first, took 
him a full half-hour to bring out, will be more easily and 
better done in seven or eight minutes.* 

* While the necessity of the meanhig of tenns being ptctored ont, or at 
the least explained, is readily admitted— a sloiriug, mnmbUng style o 
qaestloning and answering shonld be caiefiilly avoided, as positively Inter- 
ferrlng with the nndentandlng of what is repealed. Any approach to the 
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Another QoEasriON— What is God ? 
Many years ago, a clergyman explained to me his mode of 
making the answer to this question a little more simple and 
definite than the usual manner in which it is hurriedly rattled 
over. The answer to the question — What is Godf " God is a 
spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in his being, wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth." 

The plan was as follows :— God is a spirit, infinites—God is a 
spirit, eternal— God. is a spirit, unchangeabk'^Godj in his being, 
is wisdom— God, in his being, is ^ower— God, in his being, is 
holiness— God, in his being, is ^^tcc— God, in his being, is 
goodness— Godj in his being, is truth, &c. 

The parent and Sabbath school teacher might make each 
of these transcendent attributes of Jehovah a training lesson, 
illustrated by passages of Scripture, and by God's providence 
in the world, and their own experience. The consideration 
of these, although far above our understanding, may tend to 
exalt their ideas of God, and to humble themselves in their 
own eyes. 

A Third Question— "What is Effectxtal Calling ? 
Answer— Effectual Calling is the work of God's Spirit, &c. 
Before showing the truth that " Effectual Calling** is the 
work of God's Spirit (the Holy Ghost), which the proofs suflJ- 
ciently declare, it might be well, by one or two simple and 
familiar illustrations, to picture out, abstractly, what an effec- 
tual call means. 

Suppose— A boy may be called by his parent or teacher to 
come to him, and hear about, or do, a certain thing. When 
does the call become effectual f Only when he actuaify obeys and 
comes. This the children will at once tell you. When the 

style in which this Jirst question was generally answered in the best 
schools hi my Javenlle day»~long after, and in many cases even stlU, 
was truly ridicttloos^whidi was as foUows— Monchlef en's to glorify God, 
en-Jymfexever. 
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call has had the effect^ it 19 thea an effiQctnal ealling— the call 
has had the intended effect. 

Examples of a call—^^ Look unto me all ye ends of the earth, 
and be sayed." Looking to, and believing this promise, makes 
the invitation effectoal, like the children of Israel looking to 
the brazen serpent, when bit by^ the fiery serpents. Many 
other passages of Scripture might be quoted of similar knport. 

** Incline thine ear and come unto me; hear, and your soul 
shall live.** Here is a call and a promise. When the person 
" inclines his ear^ and hears^" and obeys, by coming, it, of 
course, becomes an "effectual call." Whether we can be in- 
clined to hear, and willing to obey the call, otherwise than 
by God's Spirit, the proofs attached to this question, and 
God's word generally, do fully show. The illustration by it- 
self is at least one step towards the understanding of the 
term Effectual Callinff. 



8 —Acknowledge God in all Your Ways. 

** In all thy wftyi aeknowledg* GofI, voA he shall direet thy paths.'''— 
Pbov. HL 6. 

You, in conjunction with your pupils, may picture out 
Fir»#, What is meant by "thy ways," "a» thy ways."— The 
way of life, including every thought and action,however trifling,, 
must be included in the expression, "all thy ways."— ^ecoiu^ 
in all our actions, and employments, and Intentions, we are 
commanded here to " acknowledge God"— to express and feel 
our dependence, and faith, and hope in Hinu— JAtrd; If this 
be done, we have the promise, that "he shall direct our paths.'^ 
We must continue our prayerful acknowledgment— we must, 
at least, cultivate the habit of referring all things, and hoping 
all things, from God— see his hand in all things. In fact, a 
habit of prayer, (your pupils will tell you from the text, " In 
all thy ways,") not in large and highly important matters 
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merely, bat also in little things. We ought to be " instant in 
prayer**— ready and disposed to pray—if we expect to be 
guided ** in all oar paths.*' 

Yon may illustrate this text by a yast yariety of illustrations 
within the sympathies of your pupils. We haye tried it with 
great effect, by picturing out such questions as these— ifosr 
ice aclcnowledgt or ash God's blessing on playing a game at % iop^ 
or marbles f &c. &c. In regard to what may we, or may we not 
ask God's blessing, is an excellent rule and regulator of con- 
duct 



9.— "The Golden Eule." 

*' As ye would that men Bhoold do to yon, do ye also to them like- 
wiae.'*— LruB vl. 8L 

As and So run through the whole of Scripture— a« the natu- 
ral, so the spiritual ^^As the sow that is washed," so man 
by nature— "a« the eagle" renews its strength after moult- 
ing, and mounts high, so the Christian, after waiting upon 
God— "a« the weayer's shuttle moyes quickly," so do the days 
of man — " as the morning cloud, and the early dew," so the 
goodness of too many professors of Christianity. ^^As Jonah 
was three days and three nights," &c., so Christ "As Moses 
lifted up the serpent," so Christ, &c., &c. 

By turning the attention of the children to some of their 
former training lessons, you prepare them for the As and So 
of the text in hand. 

Ton may apply this **rule" in a great and infinite yariety 
of ways in the ordinary life of the children. They will readily 
tell you that '*Thou shalt not steal" is a command, and to 
steal is a sin; but they haye no notion, until pictured oui, that 
the text is a command, and ought to be obeyed. 

Other texts may command us to forgiye, and to be kind, &c. 
—this one gives as a simplejpfwtica; rule for life, and in every 
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act of intercoQtBe with our fellow-men or companions. Qnr 
limits forbid enlargement, or more than a single illustration. 
Suppose I, as a boy, have marbles in my pocket—mofe 
than I actually require for play— and another boy beside me 
has not one, or not sufficient to enable him to play a simple 
game. This rule does not command me to lend the boy any 
marbles, but it compels me to consider: Now— were I without 
marbles, as this boy is, and could not get them, what would 
I reasonably hope and expect he would and should do to me? 
This I am bound and commanded to follow. A gallery of 
children will uniformly come to the right conclusion, and tell 
you the application of this rule— whateyer the covetousness 
or selfishness, or hard-heartedness, of any one boy might in- 
wardly suggest. You will thus hare so far trained the whole 
towards a Scriptural conclusion. 



10.— The Graces of the GbspeL 

" Whatsoerer things are tnie, wbatBoerer things are honest, whateoever 
things are jost, whatsoever things are pvtn^ whatsoever things are lovely 
whatsoever things are of good report: if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things ** and cto, Scc^Tejl. iv. 8, 9. 

"Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowli- 
ness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love."— 
Eph. iv. 1, 2. 

" Abstain from all appearance of evil "—1 THm. v. 22. 

« Be courteous.*'—! Pbt. ilL 8. 

We merely quote these passages, which might be greatly 
increased, to show the necessity of training lessons on these 
and such commands, as well as the simple ten command* 
ments. For want of being pictured out in early life, how 
frequently are the graces of the gospel at a very low ebb 
among the followers of the meek and lowly Jesus. Instead 
of courteousness, we too frequently receiye a clownish grtmphy 
answer; and instead of those high, gentlemanly, honourabUf 
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trafhfnl, kindly, and forbearing manners being cultiyated 
and prosecuted by Christian men, we liave worldly men car- 
rying off the palm, and a slur cast on the religion of Christ 
by its professors. Give, or more properly we should say, con- 
duct lessons on all these graces, and show them to be as distinct 
commands as are the ten, termed the moral law; and, more- 
over, bring out from your pupils that the spirit of all these is 
included in the Two Tables: viz. — Love to God, and love to 
man. 



11.— Doctrines. 



The Abstract Doctrines of the Old, but particularly of th» 
New Testament, are generally termed " the Doctrmesj"* such as 
Faith in Christ, J^tification, i^doption, Sanctification, Perse- 
verance of the Saints, Faith of Christ, Christ the great antitype 
of all the sacrifices that prefigured his appearing— Christ as 
Mediator, partaking of the nature of both God and man— 
therefore fitted and alone fitted to be such— Christ's inter- 
cession at the right hand of God— the Holy Spirit's interces- 
sion and influence — ^Regeneration — Judgment to come — the 
final state and employment of the blessed in heaven, serving 
God day and night in his temple, &c., &c. 

The analysis and picturing out of the various emblems and 
narratives of Scripture presented in Chapters V. and VL, we. 
believe would give an intelligent answer to youthful learners, 
until, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, they be made to feel 
the value of these and such like glorious doctrinal truths. 
Still these subjects admit of natural and familiar illustrations, 
and, like " strong meat," they can be better digested after 

* Properly speaking, the whole Bible is doctrinal— tU is a teaching in 
the way of righteotunesBS. Every precept is a doctrine, and oveiy doctrine 
is practical— all combined forming "alight to the feet, and a lamp to the^ 
paths.'* 
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an infancy or youth fed and nourished by "the milk of 
the word." 

We may present one or two examples, with a hint or two 
of the manner we should aim at in proceeding— always remem- 
bering that in religious as' well as in secular instruction, it is 
more prudent and efficient to feed, and not stuff— train, and 
not cram. 

What is Faith? 

" Fidth is the sabstance ot things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen."— Heb. xL 1. 

To present a complete lesson, according to the Practical 
Examples in Chapter VII., eUiptically and interrogatiyely, 
would occupy a space far exceeding our limits, or the patience 
of our readers. 

Tour pupils may not know, and therefore they may be told 
that this is the only explanation of faith in the whole Scrip- 
tures—but that we have many examples of faith. 

In order to understand what faith in Christ means, and the 
distinction between faith m and faith of Christ, it may be 
proper to picture out Faith in the abstract, viz., in reference 
to ordinary things. 

Suppose — An uncle or cousin of yours in India addressed a 
letter to you, stating that by next post he should send you the 
present of one hundred pounds as a token of friendship. Be- 
lieving him to be in India, and knowing that he had plenty 
of money, and also knowing his handwriting— what would 
immediately take place? The children will instantly an- 
swer, that ih&f vxndd believe »*«— and what more ? Be very glad. 
You would believe that what your friend said was...frt»e— you 
would have.. .What in him ? faith— and also be YtTj,„glad^ 
it would be to yon... What would it be R Crood news* 

Suppose the same friend told us something of the greatness 
and wealth of the Emperor of Japan, yon may contxive to 
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bring out fimm tbe chfldren the difference between that know- 
ledge and the knowledge of the hundred pound present coming 
from the friend, which will end in yonr being told, that having 
no interest in the Emperor of Japan, yon wonld simply be- 
lieTe of him that what yonr friend said was true— but yon 
could haTC no faith wi the emperor->haying nothing to hope 
for from him, and no interest tn him. 

You then proceed to apply this or any other similar illus- 
tration to Faith tn Christ— and Faith of Christ. An infidel 
may have faith or belief ^the history and character of Jesus 
Christ, as he would of the Roman Emperor, Julius Caesar— but 
he has no faith t» Christ " The devils also belieye and trem- 
ble.'* They having no hope from his death and doings— no 
interest m him->no faith...m Mm. They believe, but at the 
same time...<rem5fe. You may then instance the case of the 
jailor and of Lydia. They believed—they received faith 
(which is the gift of God)— but did they tremble ? Why? 
&a, &C. "I will give my Holy Spirit to them who ask it,** is 
the promise— ask, and ye shall receive, &c, &c 

When you come to ask for Bible examples of faith, after 
the course of training lessons which the pupils must have 
gone through, you will find what I have found, that twenty 
or thirty from the Old and New Testaments will be rapidly 
brought forward by the pupils within five or six minutes. 
Then the plain meaning of every word and idea in the text 
itself will be easily brought out from the class. 

Justification by Faith. 

**Therefora, being JasUAed by failb, we faAv« peace with God, thzongh 
our Lord Jesna Christ."— Romans v. i. 

The teacher will, of course, picture out this text in a variety 
of ways, according to the age and attainments of his pupils. 
One illustration may be used, viz., that of a justiciaiy court 
of law, at which a criminal accused of some offence, suppose 
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robbery or bonsebreaking, is to be tried. WitaeMes are 
called, and appear against bim, and for bim. If tbe endence 
sofflciently proves bim guilty, tbe judge ninst sentence bim to 
suffer punishment according to law. If, on tbe c<Mitrazy, tbe 
evidence be deficient, tbe judge tben sets tbe man Aree— be is 
justified in the eye of tbe law, and Ia tbe eye of hk fellow* 
men— be is at peace. 

Thentmer,jmtified byfaUh i» Chritt, become$ ai '''peace with God,"* 
thelawffwer. 

Although tbe accused person is not found guilty of crime 
in tbe eye of tbe law, stiU his character and condnet in gene- 
ral may be such as to unfit hUn for being reeeiyed into honest 
and Christian society, and naturally be will be excluded till 
bis moral character and dispositions be changed. Ton may 
then compare the case of every sinner— for ** all have sinned," 
and are therefore sinners->tbere now comes in the necessary 
change of heart and sanctification of life by the Divine Spirit 

Here, *also, tbe difference between the sovereignty of an 
earthly king and the heavenly, by the King of kings. Under 
the earthly government, outward actions alone are cognizable 
—under the heavenly, the thoughts and intents of the heart 
are equally so with tbe outward conduct.* 

Under this, and every other abstract doctrine, every intelli- 
gent teacher and parent will make use of such illustrations as 
appear most natural and apposite. 

Justified — then Sanctified, 

" There is therefore now no condwrnimtten to them which an In Gbiiet 
Jesoa, who walk not after the flesh, bat after tbe SpUit'*— Bom. rilL 1 

The fact of justification by faith in Christ Jesus being pic- 
tured out, the work of Sanctification by the Holy Spirit may 
be pictured out so far by such passages as these—'* Tbe wind 

* As Qsoal, the teacher wlU bring nearly all thla fipom the children— he 
himsalf en^ teUtng fints. 
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bloweth where it listetli, &c., so is every one who is bom of 
the Spirit." 

The pebsevebancb of thb saints may be clearly brought 
out from finch texts as Romans vili. 30. 

Anything short of a large Tolnme would not be sufficient 
as hints to a Sabbath school teacher in his important work of 
teaching what are usually termed the doctrines of the epis- 
tles — or Christ's work and sayings on earth, and his death, 
resurrection, and ascension into heaven, as narrated in the 
four Gospels — or his mediatory work in heaven, such as his in- 
tercession at the right hand of God, but this last may be shown 
by such texts as Heb. vii. 25, *' Wherefore he is able also to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession for them.'* 

12.— History of Lazams -Sickness, Death, Besurrection. 

JOHNXL 

1. Verse 1.-— Bethany, 15 furlongs distant from Jerusalem, or 
nearly two miles— famous as the town where Lazarus, Martha, 
and Mary resided, and where Jesus ascended up into heaven 
in presence of his disciples. 

2. Verse 2.— The fact of Mary having anointed the feet of 
Jesus with a box of very costly and precious ointment may 
be referred to. Also, the facility which the Jewish custom of 
reclining at table gave her of doing so. Then the motive 
which Jesus affirmed had induced her to do this deed. 

8. Verse 5.— "Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and La- 
zarus." He loved poor and rich— all mankind— whom he 
came into this world to redeem. By his afifectionate regard 
to this particular family, and as elsewhere, to Peter, James, 
and John— to John in particular, Jesus shows that it is not 
unlawful to have select and particular friendships. 

4. Verse 6 — Jesus being told that Lazarus, "he whom he 
loved" so much, was sick, abode two days still in the place 
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vrhete lie was— ^* for the glory of God," and through what he 
intended to do, "that God might be glorified thereby." This 
will enable you and your pupils to show wherein the glory 
consisted, and what glory really means. In this case giving 
life from the dead, which God alone could do— proving Christ 
to be something more than man*-to be also,., God. 

6. Verse 9.—" Are there not twelve hours in the day ? " This 
leads to a little of geographic history, as well as thankfulness 
on our part for being so well lighted at night in modem 
times. 

6. Verse 11.— Jesus saith unto his disciples— " Our fWend 
Lazarus sleepeth;" not merely my friemd—hnt "our friend," 
for often had the disciples enjoyed his hospitality and kind- 
ness. Sleepeth— an emblem of death. Job says— "For now 
shall I sleep in the dust." Paul — " We shall not all sleep," &c.. 

7. Verse 19.— This proves the estimation in which Lazarus 
was held by his neighbours of Bethany, and a lesson to all to 
exhibit social sympathy— to " weep with those who weep." 

8. Verses 20-22. — Shows the peculiar temperament of Martha, 
and Mary, and the faith and confidence Martha had in Jesus ; 
also her belief in a resurrection. 

9. Verse 25. — Christ here declares himself to be not merely 
the emblem, but the reality of a resurrection. — " I am the re- 
surrection" and "the life; " as if he had said,— I gave life at 
first, and I can give it again. "1 am the life"— the life at 
the resurrection— and in every sense past, present, and future 
— the life at conversion — their bodily life at the resurrection, 
and their life, soul and body through eternity—" the life." 

10. Verses 29-32.— Mary also showsjier faith in, and attach- 
ment to Jesus, by hastily rising and following her sister to, 
meet Jesus, on being told " The Master (the Lord) calleth fois 
thee," No doubt Jesus inquired after Mary's welfare. 

11. Verses 33-38.— Jesus, coming to the grave of Lazarus,, 
and being much troubled in spirit, hurriedly said, " Where^ 
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haye ye laid him ?** Maiy wept— the Jews were weeping— 
** Jesus wept** Whilst he rejoiced with those who rejoiced, 
he wept with those who wept. 

12. Verses 89, 40.— Jesus said, "Take ye away the stone ** 
fVom the month of the care. Martha, not perfect in faith or 
ol^edience, would argue the point 

Impobtant PRAcncAL Lesson.— Jesus would haTe God 
^fotykd in his Omnipotency, but they were required to do 
what their natural strength enabled them to do, and that was 
to ** take away the stone.'* They must do iheir work, and he 
would do his. 

13. Verses 41, 42.— Jesus as the " Sent** and Servant of God, 
prcufs. An example to us to "acknowledge God in all our 
ways.** 

14. Verses 43, 44.— When Jesus had thus spoken— <it would 

appear he had prayed audibly)—" he cried with a loud voice,** 

(no doubt that he might be heard by all,) " Lazarus come 

forth!** "And he that was dead came forth**— out of the 

care, but he was bound hand and foot with his grave clothes. 

1*he same Almighty voice that called Lazarus forth and gave 

him life, might also have unloosed him from his grave 

clothes. But no— they could do that themselves, and therefore 

they mutt do it. Almighty power had done its work. That we 

have a very practical lesson, that whilst God may open our blind 

eyes of nature to see our real condition, we must "look.** 

" Look unto me, all ye ends of the earth, and be saved,** saith 

Jesus. He may deliver us fh>m the power and slavery of 

Satan; but we must " fight the good fight of faith,** and " lay 

hold on eternal life,** like the tendrils of the pea to its stay. 

He may strengthen and uphold, but we must do our part— • 

strive— watch— pray—seek — labour. 

The latter part ef this chapter presents a striking contrast to the character 
andhMofJeuu^ and a ead view of kumarn nature^ from wJUeft, on being 
jiictured out, several practical lessons may U draum. 
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13.— Ananias and Sapphira. 

** Bat a certain man named Ananlaa, and Sapphira his wife, sold a poa- 
«eaiion,'* ftc.— Acta ▼. 1-lL 

After being told, slowly and distinctly, according to the 
" principle," the following leading points may be pictured out 
by teacher and pupils conjointly :— 

1. Why they sold the possession— the land. 

2. The double motire, which the children will tell yon was 
vanity and coTetousness— getting credit for generosity to 
which they had little claim, while selfishness and deceit were 
ruling principles, in one word, they both determined to tell 
a lie, and actually did so to Peter on being questioned. 

3. Ananias first questioned— Death— after being told by 
Peter that ^e had lied to God, the Holy Ghost 

4. The young men lifted him up— carried him out and 
buried him— Why buried so quickly? 

5. Sapphira, his wife, came in two hours afterwards, not 
knowing what had happened. On being questioned by Peter 
about the sale of the land— she also told a direct lie. 

6. Awful death— she fell down straightway, and the young 
men, who had returned after their two hours' absence on their 
melancholy work— took her up— carried her away, and buried 
her beside her husband. 

Great fear came upon all, &c. 

The teacher will be careful not to impress on the minds of 
his pupils that punishment usually follows sin t» this life—- 
while he plainly brings out and presents the certainty of it 
after death as revealed, if unatoned for, unwashed, and unre- 
pented of in the Scriptural manner—" All liars," &c. 



13— The Lord's Prayer.— Matt. vL 9-14. 
The frequent use of this comprehensive prayer, renders it 
a matter of high importance that every young person should 
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be earlj and thoronglily tcained to nnderataad the wide and 
extenslre meaning of its yarious petitions, so that it may not 
be repeated, " or rattled oyer," as is too freqnfintly the case, 
as a mere sonnd, or form of words, bat that they may be 
enabled, aetnaliy, toprojf, 

A full anafysis, or training tessons on its yaiios^ petitions, 
wonld occupy eyen more than this little volome. We mnst, 
thwefore, leaye the execution of this task to the '^twatwoe" 
» oral" execution of eyery intelligent parent and teacher, and 
content onrselves with a single bint or two on each of th» 
petitions, as a slight assistance to young beginners. 

Lesson I. — ** Our Father which art in beayen, hallowed be 
thy name."— The first training lesson the master should con- 
duct would be— our acknowledgment of God as our Father— 
our Creator— onr kind and t^der Presenrer. We acknow- 
ledge and profess our humility and willing submission to Him 
—That He is in heaven ; and that, although we are upon earth, 
we believe and pray, that the grace and loving-kindness of our 
Father may extend to us, and to alL Again, we desire to pray 
that the name of our heavenly Father may be ** hallowed*'— 
had in reverence, and love, and esteem by ourselves and by 
all men— that his name^ his attributes, hlspafeetions^hto 
grace, may all be proclaimed and felt— That Hia name may 
be "hallowed," or sounded "from pole to pole."— We thus 
pfay for the snccess of missions at home and abroad. 

Lesson U. v. 10.—" Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth, aa it is in heaven."— This w<Mild fonn the secoad 
training lesson. 

The first thing the eondnetor of such a lesson would reqaire 
to do is to picture out the word " kingdom," and the distinc- 
tion between an earthly and the heavenly kingdom^-An 
earthly kingdom being merely external stfl^lectlon, whilst the 
heavenly is both internal and external. Thb only, however, 
provided they have not had a training lesson before u^on this 
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point, from such as, ^ The kingdom of lieaTen is likened tmto 
ten virgins," Ac. ; or, "The kingdom of God is At hand ;" in 
wkieh case yon make nse of their former knowledge. The 
prayer then will l)e peiceived to be for the reign of Christ— 
the reign of Qod in the heart as well as in the outward eon- 
dnet— not only in ourselves, but that ^ His will may be done 
in earth,** perfectly and willingly as it is now done " in heaven** 
by the angels and saints in glory. 

The contrast— what wonM be the state of the world were 
this prayer fulfilled, with what the woild is actually now, will 
afford many and very varied points of illustration. These, 
however, must be left to the prudence and judgment of the 
trainer. 

Lesson III. v, 11.—" Give us this day our daily bread.** 

After expressing our adoration and love for the Supreme 
Being as our heavenly Father— and our desire that he may be 
King and Ruler in our own heart, and in all the earth, as per- 
fectly as it is felt and acknowledged in heaven— Christ not 
only permits, but enjoins us to pray for daiitf 6fea<^not a trea- 
sure of bread— not bams filled with com— not wealth " laid 
up for many years,** whereby we may purchase bread— far less 
that we may be "clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day.** Simply " daily bread**— of course 
including clothes and shelter— all things that are good for us- 
God desires that we may be supported— that our bodies may be 
fed and nourished, " your bread and your water shall be sure.** 
" He who clotheth the lily of the field, and feedeth the ravens 
when they cry, will he forget you ?** We have his own autiio- 
rity for believing that he shall not. But we must ask for it— 
not for the extent of life, or for a number of years— 5ii< daihf. 
We must acknowledge— we must feel ourdependenee,andHe 
shall never forget us. 

^maos IV. V. 12.—" Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.'* 
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The first thing to picture oat, which the children, acoordmg 
to the s^ttemj will readily tell yon, is what a de&eifl, and what a 
debtor. There is something we can never fully pay ; we owe 
lore to God, and love to our neighbours, and to this we are 
always debion, " Owe no man anything, but to lore one an- 
other." C^Oh, to grace how great a debtor 1*0 Then draw 
out that, As we qugbt not to owe any man anything btU love, 
and this we must ever be owing, at the present moment, and 
at every future time, So we hare no right to pray for the par- 
don or forgiteness of our sins or debts, if we do not forgive 
our neighbours sins against us. Our neighbour owes us love : 
we owe him love. Should he have done us evil, we must not 
** render evil for evil. We must first forgive him his sin or 
debt of love to us, before we are permitted by Christ, in this 
his comprehensive prayer, to ask that our own sins may be 
forgiven. 

The judicious trainer will bring forward many illustrations 
from ordinary life, which will greatly interest the children, 
and at same time elucidate the subject 

Lesbon v. v. 18.—" Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil," 

God tempteth not any man, or leadeth them into tempta- 
tion. In using these words, we pray that God may not permit 
any circumstance to take place by which we may be led, and 
men are apt to be led into temptation— the prayer itself is a 
confession of our weakness. I pray that I may not be led 
into the paths of sin and folly ; but, on the other hand, that 
I may be delivered— not when in evil, but^oro it—" ftom the 
road to evil." Temptation is the first step : EvU is the second 
or consnmation— both are evils. The liability of being 
tempted proves original sin, or sinful tendency. "Evil" is 
actual sin. This is the feeling and the conviction of the per- 
son who faithfully and honestly uses this prayer. * Lead me 
not into temptation, but deliver me Arom evil." 
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The trainer may suggest some familiar illustrations, in 
which the children will take a part, such as :— If a boy plays 
with companions who lie, steal, break the Sabbath, speak 
evil, or are disobedient to their parents, and are rude and 
uncourteous to one another, how can such a boy use the 
Lord's prayer ?— how can he consistently pray to God that he 
may not be led into temptation, when he is, all the while, 
leading himself into it, &c., &c 

Lbsson VI. V. 14.—" For thine is the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory, for ever." Amen. 

The kingdom is thin&—^* Thou art the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords." Thou art Sovereign of the universal kingdom. 

Thine is "the power, and the might, and the dominion." 
"By Thee all things were created for thine own glory."* 
They could not be created for the glory of any other being, 
for none on earth or in heaven could either create or support, 
or reign over aU, but God. " They all show forth His glory— 
the heavens — the firmament— the fish of the sea— the fowls 
of the air, and man himself, although he has become miser- 
ably deformed by sin. " The gold has indeed become dim ; 
but Christ has appeared in the flesh, that man may again be 
fitted for glorifying God with his soul, and body, and spirit, 
which are God's." We are commanded to ask in the name 
of Christ; and although it is not specifically mentioned here, 
yet it is evidently comprehended in these words— the king- 
dom, the power, the glory— which are all Christ's. "He is 
the King of glory." "Amen." So let it be; or, as one might 
say, worthy to be repeated. "Amen." 

* We presume the children have received a lesson upon the meaning of 
the word *' glory," — glory of a soldier— of a mechanic— glory of God. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hints as to the Practical Principles of the 
System. 

The following may be considered as a Bummary of ihe prin- 
cipal points to be kept in view, in conducting Bible Training 
Lessons. Like all other arts, ]iow«Ter, these points can only 
be partially apprehended, until pat in practice. To the 
learner or student they simply amount to hints, or memoranda. 

As we have formerly stated, any person not pr^udiced 
against the system may train himself, and may be accom- 
plished only howcTer by a slower and less perfect process than 
under experienced masteis. To train cannot be "jumped into'' 
by a mere act of the will— the habit mnst be acquired—iaxid 
this refers equally to intellectual, physical,religions, and moral 
training; or to all cMnbined, under one system. 

I may mention that the great success of these practical 
principles in a Sabbath school, during six or seren years, 
between 80 and 40 years ago, induced the establishment, in 
Glasgow, of the first Normal training school for children, and 
teachers who might extend the system throughout the land . 
and to the training of the Sabbath school were added physical 
and moral training in the play-ground, under the «aperinteD- 
deuce of the master— thus cultiyating practical oMoral habita 
during six days of the week, instead of one. 

PBACTICAL HIVTS. 

We may «ay a/ew words oa some of the points in tJieJorm qfsliorl 
hints, and must rrfer to ''The Training System, 10th or 11th edition,' ' 
for a more extended eagtbmation of the Practical iVmctpfef and their 
combined operation^ which the limits ofthupubUcation do not admit. 
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Pictoring out in Words. 

PzcTURiNo OUT IN WOBD8 is onQ great otject and end in 
view, in conducting Bible instruction. It is to give the chil- 
dren a clear perception of the subject of the lesson in the 
variety of its shades, mentally, in words, as if they saw it be- 
fore their bodily eyes, in a picture, or by objects. 

Picturing out in words does not exclude the use of objects 
or pictures. The use of otgects, however, is very limited, as 
they only exhibit one condition relative to these objects 
whereas the use of analogous comparisons, as illustrations 
expressed in words, is limited only by language itself. The 
language, of course, in all cases, should be within the under- 
standing of every pupil in the class. 

In practice, a training lesson must be conducted chiefly 
oraU^j and, to a considerable extent, conversationally. In 
Scripture history or geography, objects such as the following 
require to be pictured out^Zion Hill, Lake of Gennesaret, 
Brook Kedron, &c. We cannot bring a mountain, or a lake, 
river, or brook, into the class-room, as objects; but every 
child, however ignorant, must have seen a hill, or rising 
ground, a pool of water, and a running stream, with which 
those may be compared, in their mental vision. The same in 
natural history. We may not be able to present objects— for 
example, of an eagle or a bear— but all the children have 
seen a sparrow or a swallow, and a cat or dog, with which the 
bear and eagle may be compared. Tour expanded arms, 
will give some idea of the comparative size of the eagle's 
wings to those of the sparrow. As to the character and dis- 
positions of these animals, and the practical lessons to be 
drawn from them, although the objects— eagle and bear— 
were both presented to the eye and bodily senses, the charac- 
ter, dispositions, and habits of each must still be pictured out 
in wordB. The use of olgocts, therefore, is very limited. 
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This principle of communicating knowledge is especially 
necessary in Bible training, and in all the varied shades of 
the religions and moral training of the child. The real object, 
in many cases, when presented to the eye may assist, bnt is 
limited ; whereas picturing out in words is expansire, and as 
unlimited as language itself. 

Physical Exercises. 

Physical exercises, to a certain extent, are as necessary in 
a Sabbath as in a week-day school. Without some morement 
—some change of position, children cannot remain long with- 
out being restless or asleep. Why are children so apt to 
slumber in church during the sermon ? Simply because they 
have not physical exercises. A lowering of the tone of Yoice 
ill the preacher may partially arouse them for an instant, but 
if not followed by some simpler story than is usually intro- 
duced into sermons, they fall back into their former listless- 
ness, or restlessness. Physical exercises, then, are useful in 
arousing the intellectual powers, and securing the attention 
of the pupils. 

Singing two verses of a hymn tends both to soothe the mind 
and awaken attention, but the following mode of physical 
movements is valuable for the end in viewi and is not 
inconsistent with the solemnity of a Sabbath. 

By a certain motion of the hand, causing the whole class 
to rise up and then sit down, Simulta^ibocslt, twice or 
thrice — vrithout noise or bustle. 

All, while standing up, to stretch their fingers and anns 
forward, twice or thrice, horizoTUaily, 

Whilst sitting, to cause them, simultaneotaiyy to sit properly 
or upright. You may proceed as follows— saying— heels... 
cUiK — toe8...ott< — 8houlders...iac£ — heads.. .up — chins...«i — 
arms stretched...ott<— hands...o« 2ap. The children fill in the 
words in italics, and the filling in of the ellipsis, marked thus 
...y secures their instantaneous obedience. Now they are, of 
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course, properly in order, or npright, attentive, and ready to 
listen to anything you hare to say, or to any question you 
have to put This command, "Sit upright," is somewhat 
analogous to the military word of the drill-master,— "Jttcn- 
<wn,"--which has an equal variety of motions, and is in- 
stantly efficient in producing order and obedience. 

We would recommend, for the sake of producing silence — 
that sh — sh, in its varied tones— firm— soft— high — and low, be 
used instead of scolding or finding fault In all such matters, 
however, the teacher must exercise his own judgment. 

Familiar lUustrationB. 
This is one of the most important points in the process of 
religious intellectual training. The Bible is full of illustra- 
tions, similes, and analogies, of which we have the best ex- 
ample, and therefore we have the highest warrant, in Christ's 
ministry, on earth (see pp. 6, 8, 9.) With neariy every class 
of the community— young and old— the use of familiar illus- 
trations in teaching, as well as in preaching, is popular and 
impressive. As and So are very generally linked together in 
Scripture narratives and emblems— As the natural, So the 
spiritual, or moral. Whilst an argument or a speech may be 
forgotten, and not understood, familiar illustrations fix a pic- 
ture in the mind, which ever afterwards may be referred to, 
and, by God's blessing, applied to the conscience, the heart, 
and the life. These, with the other practical processes, pro- 
duce that mental picture which the teacher desires that his 
pupils perceive, and which he requires them to describe. 

The Simultaneons Principle of Beading— Questioning and 
Answering. 

The advantages of the simultaneous principle of teaching, 
practically, are great; but they do not exclude the Individual 
mode. For example, fifty children may read a sentence, or a 
page, in little more time than one might If a text, or fayma 
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committed to memory by the elass ia to l>0 repeated, it can 
be done with a great saving of time» whieh time may be de- 
voted to some other lessona. A little persevering praetiee 
will enable the teacher oi a Sabbath sdiool to surmount the 
first difficulties; and, ever afterwardsi he will find he has 
acquired a power of communicating, at least doubleaa aiBonnfe 
and variety of InstrncticNi, in the same period of time, and in 
fully as perfect a manner, as under the exclusive individual 
method of readingi repeating, axid answering queationsL 

The Xizing of QuestionB and Eliipses. 

The importance and advantage of mixing ellipses with 
questions is this, that it tends to suggest an idea, without 
actual telling. It is, as It were, giving a helping hand to 
the child who is learning to walk, without carrying him In 
arms. An ellipsis is a kind of half question, and should never 
be a guessj but the filling up of the sentence by the child, or 
children, and should involve as distinct an answer as if put 
in the form of a question^ 

Whilst, on commencing any lesson, the starting point should 
always be a question, the lesson afterwards may be conducted 
sometimes by one or two questions, or one, two, or three 
ellipses in succession, according to the judgment of the 
teacher— the ellipses being made more frequently with young 
children, and seldomer with the older. 

Although only one or two of the class fill in the ellipsis at 
the moment^ yet, your accepting it as the correct answer, and 
repeating it In the distinct hearing of the whole poi^ls— all 
therefore receive the instruction. 

It must not be supposed that those backward to si>eak are 
not, in this way, acquiring the knowledge equally with the 
most talkative pupils. Owl subsequent examination, the very 
reverse is frequently found to be the fact— the taciturn may 
he laying the knowledge up^ surely and solidly. 
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Etocntion or Seading'. 
It is of Tast importance throagh life that elocatlon, or cor- 
reet and impressiye speaking and audible reading, be made 
a praeticai Btmdf at the commencement of an A B C educa- 
tiofn, rather than at the close, as a finish or glossing over imper- 
fect, and it ma^be Tiilgar, and unmeaning articulation. The 
Sabbath-school teacher can only do a little towards undoing 
a clumsy and unimpressiye style of reading and speaking. 
Persererance in the short opportunities afforded in school 
may enable the children, however, afterwards, through life, to 
train and improve themselves. It is scarcely necessary that 
we picture out or illustrate the difference in effect between one 
who expresses himself distinctly in reading, putting questions, 
conducting a prayer-meeting^ or in common conversation, 
with one who does not How frequently have we to guess at a 
man^s meaning? The tones of voice are of great importance 
in every teacher. The voice, in its varied tones, is the most 
powerful instrument in rebuking, approving, disapproving, 
quieting^ or arresting the attention of your scholars. 

GUldren uaahla to Sead^ 
The principle laid down in Bible training^ of simultaneous 
reading, answering^ and questioning, renders the system 
applicable to children who oammot^ as well as to those who cam. 
read. From the very day, therefore, that such enter school, 
they may receive a large amount of religious instruction. 
The only want being this, that, till they acquire the art of 
reading, they cannot learn by themselves at home. 

Obedience. 
There is no practical principle more important than obedience 
—instant obedience to proper authority. Physical and intel- 
lectual movements are very much within our own power. The 
obedience of the will and affections must come, indeed, from 
a higher hand^ bat, in answer to prayer, the feeble means we 
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can use with children may be blessed in the production of a 
change of heart Let us ever remember that the habit of 
obedience greatly strengthens the principle of obedience, and 
that those '^ accustomed, or in the habit of doing eril, cannot, 
at the same time, learn to do well/' Nothing is more de- 
structive of obedience than repeating grievances or *< casting 
up" former faults. 

Subject of the Lesson uniformly read from the Bible itself: 
Many Christian men, considering the variety of opinions 
or interpretations on certain points of Scripture, especially in 
day-schools, content themselves with simply reading a portion 
of Scripture, without note or comment, and without turning 
the attention of the pupils to the subject matter read, at all 
events, without drawing the natural deduction or lesson ; in 
other words, leaving the pupils to judge for themselves, and 
draw a lesson or not as they please. In 19 cases out of 20, 
on examination, I have found this method to end in their 
having received no lesson at all. The chapter has been read 
by the master to them, or " verse about *' by the pupils to the 
master, and their attention not having been directed to the 
plain meaning of the words read, or the natural inference of 
the subject, they have gained as little real knowledge as if 
they had so read a portion of a learned treatise on some 
abstract point of physical science. Why not draw the natural 
inferences from Scripture as we would from a standard book 
on botany, astronomy, or geology. 

For similar reasons other men would only use "Bible 
Extracts," published in distinct books, which, being faithfully 
copied from Scripture, are termed a "Bible Education." The 
reading of these, however^ in the estimation of children, 
wants the paramount and felt authority of being the Word of 
God— His Revelation— His Will— what they are to know- 
to belieye and to do. These extracts come too much with 
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the authority of man, and too little with that of God. On eyery 
consideration, therefore, in selecting the subject for a Bible 
lesson, we should uniformly take it, and have it read from the 
Bible itself. 

In Sabbath schools throughout the kingdom, Bible lessons 
are more generally and wisely taken from the book itself, 
whether the subject be pictured out, and the practical lesson 
be dra>vn or not. We should not, however, despise the influ- 
ence on the youthful mind which the simple reading from the 
Bible itself, as the word of God has, when we reflect that the 
boy's reverence for the contents of the book is naturally 
increased from the fact, that the same Bible which he carries 
with him to school, is the same from which the minister 
selects his texts weekly, and out of which Book, morning and 
evening, his own father probably reads a portion during wor- 
ship, to the family at home. 

Axe there any parts of Scripture that should not be Pictured 
out in School ? 

All Scripture is profitable, but every part of it is not per- 
sonally profitable to every one. Some precepts are more 
fitted for the old or grown-up persons ; others more so for the 
young. And, whilst the Bible should be placed in the hands 
of, and read by every one, old and young, there are some de- 
licate allusions in the historical portions of Scripture which 
we should avoid selecting and analyzing, or making a train- 
ing lesson of. This must be left, however, to the wisdom and 
judgment of the teacher. 

There are Innumerable points in faith and practice, which 
may be selected as lessons, more, indeed, than any teacher or 
parent can overtake in a life-time, without intruding upon 
delicate ground, which the faithfulness of Scripture has nar- 
rated, that may be inapplicable to, or unfit for, the young, or 
Sabbath-school children. 
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Tbe SepamtioB of the Sexes in SdiooL 
This Is a subject regarding which some are doabtfa], others 
veiysensitire, and on which we should not wish to dogmatize, 
although, from the experience of very manj years* trial, we 
hold a decided opinion in favour of boys and girls being 
taught and trained in the same class up to a certain age. 
The practice is very diflbrent in difibrent parts of the country, 
and by yarions classes in the same town or countiy. I would 
make this reservation, however, that the children must be 
under the moral superintendence of the teacher out of doors 
as well as in>doors. In a Sabbath school, the sexes being 
together, is altogether favourable to each. They mutually 
stimulate each other intellectually, and they are found mutu- 
ally to stimulate each other morally. Unquestionably they 
can be, and are taught in many cases admirably in separate 
schools. Nevertheless, on the separation principle, I question 
if we do not lose something of that ennobling influence which 
Providence intended, by boys and girls being bom in the 
same family. It is worthy of consideration whether a school, 
which of course is a proxy to parental instruction and train- 
ing, should not be formed, and appear as much as possible 
a large family?* 

Summary of Practical Points in BiUa Training. 

L Seatxm G the children in parallel lines, and teacher stand- 
ing at least five or six feet from the nearest form, during the 
whole period of conducting the lesson. 

2. Praise.— Giving out the verses to be read and sung so 
distinctly, that no child needs to inquire at his neighbour the 
place— and then to read, for very many weeks at first, as re- 
commended in pages 158-9, so as to secure a permanent, dis- 
tinct style of reading or elocution. Before singing, it should 
be ascertained, by. a few questions and ellipses, that the 

* See " The Training System, 10th or lith edttioa** 
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Children know the plain and ol>¥ioiM meaaing of the psalm 
or hymn thai ie to be song, lo that they inay sing with the 
undentanding as weU as the voiecw 1 Cor. adv^ 1& 

& PBAT£R.-~-Simple, shorty slowlj expieased— erery sylla- 
ble distinctly articulated, and, if possible, some portum ^ «r 
sttJIed to the particalar snlt^eet, or lesson,, for that day. 

4 RsiJinro the snbject of the lesson MRwaaMotdlr, and 
occasionally indiTidiiaUy. 

5. QoBsnoM pnt to the dass mmakammalbf^ and only occa- 
sionally reqmiring an Indiridaal answer^ bnt not in the order 
of their sitting. The uncertainty of who may be called next, 
tends to keep up the attention of the wliole elass. 

d. EixiPSBS— their introdmetion, less or move Areqnently In 
the process of picturing out ereiy iessoiv— mixing up the 
questions with the ellipses. 

7. Familiar iLLusntATioira. — These arrest the attention, 
like stories to little children, and give permanence to the 
ideas communicated through them to both old and young. 

& ^i'mti/teaeoitf reptaXsmg ofhgtMu or pottages of Scripture com- 
9tiU$d to memory,^To sare time, this may be done by the whole 
class in one Toice, very distinctly and slowly, and in a low or 
higher tone> as you may direct, and show by example— or it 
may be done by the children of each form alternately— or, as 
I have very frequently done, one word by each child after 
another throughout the whole dass, once or twice repeated. 
When this can be done rapidly, not only does it sare much 
time, which can be devoted to other lessons^but it trains to a 
distinct mode of articulation, without monotony, slurring, or 
jumbling one word with another— which is always adTcrse to 
the understanding of a subject 

9. All lessons to be conducted by both teacher and pupils 
only in language or terms so simple as to be understood by 
the youngest child in the class or gallery. 

10. As a general principle— Let a practical lesson be drawn 
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from erery text or passage of Scripture which the subject 
may naturally suggest. This, as a previous step to commit- 
ting the words to memory, which they may do profitably at 
home, and afterwards repeat to you in one Yoict-^simtdtaue- 
eudff. 

11. That the lesson or deduction be not given by the teacher, 
but that he draw it from the children after the passage has 
been pictured out, which he may do by a few ellipses and 
questions mixed. In other toords, That every text be so simply 
and clearly pictured out, to the mind's eye of the children, 
thajt they may be individually or collectively prepared to give 
the practical lesson or deduction, and that it be accepted by 
the master or teacher in the pupils' own terms, more or less 
simple, according to their age and attainments. 

SoBuIts of the System. 

I must give a short answer to inquiries frequently made, 
(sometimes, no donbt, from an honest desire to gain informa- 
tion,) such as — ^You attach great importance to system— z. par- 
ticular system of communication. What are the results? 
Are more souls converted to God by it than by any other 
system of teaching? These, of course, are difficult, and 
somewhat delicate questions to answer. I have generally, 
however, kept silent. 

I believe there is no teacher, male or female, who prayer- 
fully and perseveringly conducts a Sabbath school for years, 
who« is not blessed with fruit, although it may not be at the 
time visible. The harvest may be altogether a matter of faith 
and humble dependence. It might not always be for the good 
of God's servants, in however humble a capacity, to see the 
fruit of their labour. One soweth, another watereth, and 
anather reapeth. " God alone giveth the increase." Gene- 
rally speaking, however, although the convereions in their 
cl^jises may not have been published, such persevering teachers 
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as I hare conyersed with, baye witnessed some fruit, whether 
the school has been condncted on the training or any other 
system. 

I have not much faith in mere statistics.* They may be true, 
and yet how often do they give a false impression ? I. would 
desire to have a little more faith and confidence rather in 
6od*s promise— "In due season ye shall reap, if ye faint 
not." 

That good, more or less full and complete, has been done 
by the Bible training system, may be shown by a thousand 
testimonies — some of them perhaps too laudatory. In regard 
to myself, and my Sabbath scholars, I have had this experi- 
ence, that a teacher should not expect that an immediate 
harvest of souls is to take place. This is not the usual course 
of God's providence in the work of grace, any more than in 
His works of nature. We must not sow in March, and ex- 
pect to reap in April. We must ''wait for the early and the 
latter rain," and ever wait on them, and practically labour in 
hope. In my school, consisting of about thirty boys and girls, 
of the poor and woriuug classes, where the leading principles 
of the training system were first practically worked onti I may 
state that, during the first ten years, out of the sixteen or 
eighteen years that most of them were consecutively in atten- 

* I may give one example. A7 short time ago, among the statistics 
published by a very interesting and highly useful society in Glasgow, I find 

the follo>Ting notice :— "From Street to Street, in that most 

necessitous district of the dty, there is no day-school, and not one Sabbath- 
school is to be found." This surprised me, knowing that a few years ago 
there had been at least 8 or 10 Sabbath-schools. On Inquiry, however, 
at earnest philanthropists in the neighbourhood, I found that the statement 
was verbally and literally true, but the lesson naturally to be drawn was 
false. For although there may not be a Sabbath-school located within the 
district, yet there is a large number of children residing within the district 
who had been transferred, and were in attendance in the two churches, or 
large school houses, within a few hundred yards of the district mentioned, 
but not nearly to memyatmight have been,hadthe local system been con- 
tinned. Bee principles noticed in Chapters 8d and 4th of this book. 
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dance— I savr no Ihik, um that they all got Ibetter and more 
decently drewed, «nd their hair nere smoothly combed^ or 
bnulied, and that several of them attended church, and whose 
parents were now indmced to attend, who never had done so 
before. Soon after that time, however, when family and per- 
saaal affliction unfitted me for giving them much instruction 
or training'Sllently, and apparently within a very limited 
period, nemrltf all the girls, or rather young women, decidedly 
turned to the Lord, and immediately held prayer meetings in 
the school-room (viz., a good^sised kitchen), by themselves* 

Six months afterwards, the same operation of the 0ivine 
Spirit was exhibited in the most of the boys, or rather young 
men, and then both sexes held a united prayer meeting once 
a- week, and also one separately, each by themselves. Like 
a hive of bees, they soon afterwards seized upon a neighbour- 
ing very destitute district in tbe suburbs, in which they estab- 
lished, and taught most efficiently, 15 Sabbath schools on the 
strict local principle, having about ddO children In attendance 
— a district in which there was neither church nor schoc^ 

Now being occupied on Sabbath afternoons, they then met 
me on lionday evenings in my house, two miles distant from 
my district, for conversation and prayer, which the young 
men wholly conducted. I then felt myself in the position, npt 
of a teacher, but a learner, through them, in the school of 
Christ Their calmness, fervour, and enlightened faith, truly 
surprised and delighted me. 

Soon after this (26 years ago) f received a petition from 15 
of them, requesting me to use my influence to get up a church 
and Day-school, (afterwards termed 6t Luke^s,) so that they 
might have a regularly organized Christian machinexy. In 
one word— out of 80 scholars, 28 became Sabbath school 
teachers, 6 elders of the chunii, 4 Day-school teachers, 1 head 
of a Normal training seminary in the Colonies, 2 are ministers 
of the gospel— one fai Bnglaod, the other In Scotland, and 6 
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aro BOW, I belieye, in glory. Of course some of tfaose pupils 
beld different offices in sacces8io»-*-the correct "statistical'' 
number being 28 in all. 

The principle of strtct hottUty enabled me to retain these 
pupils for so many years consecutively; and, witlioat presnm- 
ing to state that the system was the means, under God, of do- 
ing more than simply keeping them together, I trust onr 
friends will beiieve that It has not retarded the progress and 
harvest of souls, fur which to God be all the glory, and the 
praise. 

Other questions, chiefly of a practical kind, are frequently 
put to me— such as, What led you, you being merely an ama- 
teur teacher, to attempt making out a new system of educa- 
tion? How did you proceed ? How were the various points 
of the training system developed ? A solution of these ques- 
tions would occupy a large chapter, and after all might be of 
no practical service. I shall therefore merely state that, 
about 48 years ago, when I commenced teaching 20 or 30 boys 
and girls, between 8 and 14 years of age, as a Sabbath class, 
I was completely ignorant of any art of teaching, and had 
never seen a Sabbath school in oi>eration but one, and that 
was what may be termed a *' genteel one,** of well-dressed 
children, with a very experienced Christian young man as 
teacher, while my projected school was to be filled, I knew, 
widi a set of rude, ragged, and unruly boys and girls. 1 had 
therefore to lay down some rules and restrictions for my per- 
sonal guidance ; which were— 

Fmsr,— That I would never strike; and If kindness and 
firmness did not succeed fn producing order and obedience, 
after a fair trial, I should give up the school. 

Secosd,— That I should never expel a child trom school, 
however careless or unruly. 

Third,— That, in teaching, I should use no word during the 
lessons which the children did not thoroughly understand. 
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Fourth,— That, howeyer long the process might be, I should 
make the children tell m^ the lesson which the passage of 
Scripture naturally taught 

After commencing the school,— for the sake of order- 1 
moved the children from the desks, and placed them in paral- 
1^ lines on forms. This first gave me the practical idea of a 
Gallbrt. And to keep the eye of each child, if possible, on 
my own, so as to maintain their attention in some degree, I 
stood (never sat) at a very considerable distance, and accepted 
no answer which was not so distinctly repeated, or read, as 
that every child heard it. I also felt it absolutely necessary, 
on the other hand, to articulate slowly and distinctly every 
' question put, either to the whole gallery, or to any single 
form, or individual child. I endeavoured to keep the whole 
class simultaneously and fully employed, and spoke to, and 
treated the boys, cu if they were ^^ gentlemen," By and by the 
boys were required to put questions to the girls on the sub- 
ject of the lesson, and vice versa; and then the principle of 
slow, distinct expression was mQjre absolutely necessary. I 
may mention that we always analyzed the 4, 6, or 6 verses of 
the chapter before the exact words that were to be repeated 
to me from memory at next meeting { and, for the sake of 
order and obedience, I occasionally resorted to some slight, 
noiseless, physical exercises— such as, stretching out arms 
simultaneous^^ or rising up and sittftig down twice or thrice, in 
the same manner. 

By perseverance, these simple points of action naturally 
formed the germ of the Tn^iNiNa System, religiously and in- 
tellectually—rendering the introduction of the system, in all 
branches of education, in Day Schools, along with practical 
moral traininff^ a comparatively easy task. 
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